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WHO STOLE THE BIRD’S NEST? | Not I, said the cow, Moo-00! 
FOR TIE JUVENILES. Such a thing I’d never do. 


BY MARIA L. CHILD. | 











Will you listen to me? 
Who stole five eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made? 


To-wuHit! To-whit! To-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole five eggs I laid, 

And the nice nest I made? Bob-a-link! Bob-a-link ! 


| 
| To-whit! To-whit! Towhee! 
| 


Now what do you think? 






Such a thing I’d never do, 
I gave you a wisp of hay, Who stole a nest away 
But didn't take your nest away. ] From the plum-tree to-day ? 
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Not I, said the Doc, Bow-wow! 
1 wouldn't be so mean, I vow; 
I gave hairs the nest to make, 
But the nest I did not take. 
Not I, said the dog, Bow-wow! 
I wouldn’t be so mean, I vow. 


To-whit! To-whit! To-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 

Who stole five eggs I laid, 

And the nice nest I made? 


Bob-a-link! Bob-a-link ! 
Now what do you think ? 
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Who stole a nest away 
From the plum-tree to-day ? 


Coo! said the Dove, Coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word, too: 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little yellow-breast ? 


Not I, said the SHEEP, oh, no! 

I wouldn’t treat a poor bird so, 

I gave wool the nest to line, 

But the nest was none of mine. 
Baa! Baa! said the sheep, oh, no! 
I wouldn't treat a poor bird so. 
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WHO STOLE THE BIRD'S 





To-whit! To-whit! To-whee! 
Will you listen to ane? 





Who stole five eggs I laid, 
And the niece nest I made? 


Caw! Caw! cried the Crow, 
I should like to know 





What thief took away 
A bird’s nest to-day ? 





Cluck! Cluck! said the Hen, 
Don't ask me again. 
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Why, I haven't a chick | 
Would do such a trick! 
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We each gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together. 
I'd scorn to intrude 

On her and her brood. 
Cluck! Cluck! said the hen, 
Don’t ask me again. 


Chirr-a-whirr! Chirr-a-whirr ! 
We will make a great stir! 
Let us find out his name 

And all ery ‘*‘ For shame !” 


I would not rob a bird, 
Said little Mary Green 

I think I never heard 
Of any thing so mean. 


’Tis very cruel, too, 
Said little Alice Neal; 
I wonder if he knew 
How sad the bird would feel? 


A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed - 
For he stole that pretty nest 

From poor little yellow-breast ; 





And he felt so full of shame, 
He didn’t like to tell his name. 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


PART II. 
HALF-WAY. 

‘‘T sHOULD think Sara Stringham would feel 
wretchedly out of place in an institute where 
most of the girls dress so handsomely. I am 
often sorry for her. She is actually shabby.”’ 

‘IT don’t believe she cares much about dress. 
She is contented to be intellectual, and bril- 
liant in conversation, and all that,’’ said 
another of the coterie of girls clustered about 
the great radiator in the middle of the school- 
room. 

Estelle Wells smiled in lofty superiority. 
‘‘Dress is one of the fine arts which no one— 
certainly no woman—can afford to neglect.” 

She did not point the remark by a downward 
look at her own tasteful attire, but the glances 
of the rest wandered involuntarily to the pur- 
ple silk skirt and black velvet basquine ; the 
muslin apron, with its be-ribboned pockets and 
crimped frills; the pearl brooch and ringed 
fingers. And after this furtive survey, the 
bright eyes of the budding women passed, as 
naturally, to the object of Estelle’s criticism, a 
girl in plain dark merino, and black alpaca 
apron, leaning against the frame of a distant 
window, and talking animatedly in French 
with Madame Marcelle, the Lady Principal of 
the school. 

A tall young lady who was walking slowly 
up and down the floor, within hearing of much 
of her schoolmates’ conversation, stopped op- 
posite Estelle, and leaned on the back of an 
empty chair, in an attitude that had in it much 
of the easy insolence of her address. 

“Perhaps,’”’ she said, staring straight into 
the censor’s face, “‘ perhaps if her mother had 
been a factory girl, she might think it neces- 
sary to cultivate this and other showy arts to 
cheat people into forgetfulness of the fact that 
she was not born to the purple. As it is, she 
knows her standing cannot be questioned.” 

School girls are cruel tormentors ; pitiless, 
let us hope, rather through levity and igno- 
rance than malice. If this open assault was 
to Estelle like the sting of a knotted lash, the 
ill-suppressed amusement of her companions, 
and the smiling silence following the affront, 
were so many poisonous pin-pricks. She had 
felt so comfortable, so pleasantly at ease, a 
moment before. It was agreeable to know 
that she was the best dressed, if not the pret- 
tiest girl in the room; and that she received 
the tribute of respect and admiration from her 
fellows due these advantages. ‘The desire for 
popularity was with her a thirst, and she felt 
that she had within her the means of compass- 
ing this end ; that she had tact, wit. spirit, and 








generosity ; and that outward circumstances | 


favored the exercise of all these. The coveted 





good had never seemed nearer to her than on 
this autumn noon. She had held a sort of 
court, sitting there in an arm-chair, a dozen 
girls about her, two on the rug at her feet, 
their arms crossed upon her lap; another 
perched on the elbow of her chair, winding one 
of Estelle’s golden curls about her finger; the 
arm of yet ancther about her neck. All lis- 


tened to her serious remark with deference ; to- 


her sallies with applause. They liked to look 
at pleasant pictures, and the wearer of fine 
clothes is always a person of influence in a 
feminine assembly, provided she understands 
how to bear them off well, a faculty that was 
born with Estelle Wells. 

But at Maude Stuyvesant’s rude and unpro- 
voked retort, all this adventitious importance 
fell away from the rich man’s daughter as Cin- 
derella’s fairy gauds changed to dusty rags at 
the stroke of midnight. The arm about her 
shoulders was lax and drooping; the ringlet 
dropped back to her cheek ; and, if she were 
to judge from the aspect of other of her cour- 
tiers, they would have cheered her enemy had 
not common politeness restrained them. The 
sight of all this; the chill that seized her soul 
in the discovery ; the keen smart of wounded 
feeling more than outraged vanity, drove the 
blood in a red rush to her temples, imparted a 
tremor to her voice. She was caught off guard, 
and much as she would have given to conceal 
her discomfiture, the tokens were but too evi- 
dent. 

‘‘Something more than birth is required to 
make the true lady,’’ she said, rallying. 

‘** Nobody denies that. Blood must be kept 
pure by thorough breeding. You cannot make 
a lady by any other means, least of all, by 
money and gay feathers,”’ rejoined Maude, 
still leaning nonchalantly upon the back of 
the chair, her coolness finding a foil in Estelle’s 
heat and uneasiness. ‘“ There is a branch of 
education which is not easily bought. Sara 
Stringham gets this in her home. Wealth can- 
not purchase it, thank Heaven! any mete than 
it can furnish a suitable assortment of noble 
ancestors. The fence about our really good 
society is not quite broken down. Sara is inside 
the pale, let her dress in calico or velvet.”’ 

“That is your opinion,’ Estelle replied, 
weakly, with a poor feint of disdain. 


*- It is the opinion of everybody who knows z 


how to value her antecedents. She belongs to 
one of the oldest families in America ; one that 
can prove by its register its connection with 
noble English houses. Her father was, in 
turn, a Judge of the Supreme Court, member 
of Congress, and Governor of his native State. 
Her mother, however reduced she may be in 
fortune, is a lady, by birth and breeding, with 
the manners of aqueen. These are points in 
one’s family history of which she may well be 
proud. Only the ignorant and purse-proud 
underrate them. It is time parvenues received 
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right instruction concerning such matters ; time 
they were taught what high social rank means, 
and that all the money-bags in creation will 
not raise illiterate mechanics and their families 
to this grade.” 

She was in earnest now. The insult was 
premeditated and strongly delivered ; but her 
pale complexion did not glow; her voice did 


* not rise. Only in the expressive steadiness 


of her gaze, and more deliberate utterance, 
was there evidence of her intention to crush 
the other to what she considered was ler 
proper level. The patrician blood was better 
managed than the fuller, quicker tide in the 
veins of her opponent—or victim. Estelle’s 
cheeks burned until they throbbed, and the 
tears were hardly kept back. 

‘One would suppose, to hear Miss Stuyves- 
ant declaim, that she held the keys of Castle 
Society as tightly as St. Peter does those of the 
Catholic Church,’ she said, rising, with a 
forced laugh, mirthless and unmusical. ‘I 
will not come between the wind and her no- 
bility, although the encounter was not of my 
seeking. Itis hard to breathe in an atmosphere 
so overcharged with aristocracy.”’ 

“You will do well to remember that,” was 
Maude’s parting shot, carelessly delivered, and 
she resumed her saunter down the room. 

Nobody joined her, but neither did a single 
one of her late companions approach Estelle 
when she went back to her desk and pretended 
to busy herself with an exercise until recess 
was over. The group about the radiator 
talked in lower tones, stealing a look now and 
then at the disputants, that showed the current 
of their gossip. Maude was royally indifferent 
to their comments, yet she was too shrewd not 
to surmise that their sympathy was with her, 
rather than with the mechanic’s daughter. 
Not one of them had dared speak a word in 
defence of the parvenue’s pretensions, although 
several of the number could boast no higher 
descent, or present rank in the social scale. 
“Stuyvesant’”’ was a name of power, before 
which they bowed in true republican awe. 
Estelle had stood no chance of maintaining 
her ground from the first, but her rout had 
been ignominious and unpitied. She acknow- 
ledged this to herself. Her heart was sore ; her 
self-respect torn to tatters; and there was no 
redress. But her predominant emotion was a 
burning sense of injustice. Why should she 
have been singled out as the mark for the 
Stuyvesant’s scorn? She had always treated 
Maude with the consideration her position de- 
manded ; never tried to force herself upon her 
notice. She was proud, as were many of her 
mates, to mention to outsiders that the Misses 
Stuyvesant were Madame Marcelle’s pupils, 
feeling that the circumstance gave tone and 
fashion to the establishment. 

“She talked as if she hated me! had some 
personal grudge against me !’’ she thought, her 
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chest heaving, and hand shaking, while she 
tried to see through the mist creeping between 
her and the paper. ‘‘She and Sara Stringham 
are not particularly intimate. I don’t believe 
they even like one another ; so Maude need not 
consider herself set for the other’s defence. 
And to expose me before all the girls! I shall 
never hold up my head again. As if it makes 
any difference whether my father is a mechanic 
or a lawyer, so long as I am fitted by education 
to be their associate!” 

But in her soul she felt that it did make a 
difference ; that Sara Stringham, in her year- 
old merino, and whose mother lived in a cot- 
tage on across street, with only one servant, 
stood at an immeasurable height above her, 
whose father’s ‘“‘mansion’’ faced a fashionable 
square ; who rode in her carriage to and from 
school in bad weather; and who had six bon- 
nets a segson, with an unlimited allowance of 
new dresses. 

Mrs. Wells could not afford to dress her 
children as plainly as Mrs. Stuyvesant did 


hers. They were part of the advertisement of | 


her husband’s wealth; one of the stepping- 
stones by which she was climbing! climbing! 
how toilfully nobody but herself knew. Es- 
telle had begun to understand the process an 
the pain better of late. She no longer regarded 
her stand in the world as assured ; noted, as 
she never used to, the wan, anxious look 
that often marred her mother’s pretty face 
when she was not in ‘‘company,” and likened 
it, in her own mind, to the solicitude of one 
treading a quagmire, whose only safety is in 
passing on; never standing long enough in one 
spot for his foot to sink in. 

‘*We belong nowhere in particular,’’ she said 
to herself, bitterly. ‘‘We will not go back, 
and there is a combinatigp to’ keep us from go- 
ing forward.” 

Her cousin, Fanny Clark, walked home with 
her that afternoon. She had ‘not been in the 
school-room during recess, but a rumor of the 
scene with Maude had reached her. 

“They tell me you and Maude Stuyvesant 
had a ‘spat’ to-day noon,’ she said, eagerly 
curious. ‘*‘ What was it all about?’’ 

‘She told me that fine clothes, money, and 
education, could not make a lady of a me- 
chanic’s daughter,’”’ said Estelle, in a hard, 
sullen tone. ‘‘And I think she was about 
right.” 

Fanny laughed, tossed up her muff in the 
air, caught it as it came down, and whirled 
around on one toe—a pas seul learned from a 
popular ballet dancer. 

‘*She shouldn’t make laws for me! I’m as 
good as she is any day, and as much of a lady 
as I ever want to be. They’re stiff as buck- 
ram, that set; and proud as Lucifer! almost 
too proud to keep themselves company. Who 
cares for a pack of old dead and buried fore- 
fathers? They ’re like potatoes—the best part 
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under ground. I wouldn’t mind her talk if I 
was you. Though, to be sure,” with com- 
placent recollection, “‘my father isn’t a me- 
ehanic. Heisamerchant. T7'hey stand higher, 
of course.” 

“Perhaps you would prefer not to be seen 
in the street with me?’’ interposed Estelle, 
shortly. 

Fanny laughed again. ‘What a silly! I 
don’t cut my relations that way. Your mother 
is my own aunt, you know.” 

“‘T ought to feel grateful for your condescen- 
sion.”’ Estelle was in a towering passion. 
“But, knowing, as I do, that my mother is 
more of a lady, and moves in better society to- 
day than yours ever can, to say nothing of my 
father being able to buy and sell yours three 
times over, I must decline your patronage. 
Good-day !”’ 

She signalled a passing car, got ingand was 
a block off before Fanny recovered her wits. 
She was quite satisfied with her place in life, 
take it altogether. Her associates and neigh- 
bors were, in general, on a par with herself in 
tastes, habits, and means. Their fathers had 
made their own money, and there was no ap- 
preciable difference in their wives’ and daugh- 
ters’ manner of spending it. They liked gor- 
geous furniture, and ostentatious entertain- 
ments, and expensive toilettes, and handsome 
equipages, and so long as they were not dis- 
taneced very far by their compeers, they held 
up their heads jauntily and accounted them- 
selves leaders of ton. Mrs. Wells had, as her 
daughter stated, arisen to a more elevated 
plane, and seeing further into the shadowy 
land of worldly dignities and honors, was pro- 
portionably discontented. Social distinction 
was the swmmum bonwm she craved for herself 
and posterity. The charmed region in which 
dwelt the Stuyvesants, and Roosevelts, and 
Stringhams, was, to her, the very land of Beu- 
lah. Until she, with her train, passed the con- 
fines of that blessed country, yet, alas! so far 
away, she must know no rest or peace. She 
had never told Estelle in definite language that 
she looked down upon the sister she had once 
envied, as inferior to herself in person and re- 
finement, in station and in aim; but the quick- 
witted girl had divined the sentiment and 
shared it. 

“Let Maude Stuyvesant say what she will, 
my mother’s ladyhood is innate, if she was a 
factory girl. I wish 1 had never knowed that. 
Grandma told me four or five years ago, and it 
euts down into the quick whenever I think of 
it. Ican easily believe that Aunt Fanny was 
a milliner, for she acts and talks like one, now. 
She is essentially vulgar, with her loud tones 
and laugh, her slang phrases and her incessant 
quotation of prices—how much this, that, and 
the other cost. Uncle Clark is simply unbear- 
able, and Fanny is a would-be ‘fast’ girl, 
empty-headed, vain, and volatile. They have 








no taste for anything that truly cultivated 
people delight in—books and pictures, and 
statuary, and music, and travel. I should be 
ashamed to introduce them to my best ac- 
quaintances. I can see why they should be 
excluded from polite society. But why mam- 
ma’’— 

She sprang from the car at the corner of the 


street in which she lived, and walked on ° 


rapidly, gnawing her iip with the passion of 
the thought she had not dared put in shape to 
herself. She did not question the wisdom of 
her mother’s aspirations; the reality of the 
good for which she strove. In disgustful im- 
patience at her own destiny, she was the more 
disposed to exaggerate the benefits that would 
follow her introduction into the world she 
panted to enter. And at the suggestion of the 
impracticable nature of her hopes, she flew out 
at Fate, bruised herself against the unseen 
fetters that bound her, and foamed at the use- 
lessness of her efforts. 

**Halloo, young woman! What’s your 
hurry? Can’t you stop for company?’”’ 

She had not heard footsteps in pursuit, and 
fast as her father walked, he did not oyertake 
her until she reached home, and turned to go 
up the front steps. 

“T’ve been chasing of you ever since you 
got out of the car,’ said Peter, putting his 
hand upon his idol’s shoulder, all the love of 
his big heart in his honest eyes and broad face. 
“How them little feet of yourn did scutter 
along, tobesure! You ain’t got wings on ’em, 
be you?” 

Here was her thought in visible form. She 
had tried to hush the unfilial whisper that the 
man now before her was the one inseparable 
barrier to the advancement upon which her 
mother’s happiness and her own depended, but 
his appearance and salutation brought the 
truth home to her with a shock that threatened 
to kill her love on the spot. 

An illiterate mechanic! Maude had not 
stated it too strongly. No amount of smooth- 
ing and gilding would ever make this great, 
good-natured animal—who hated gloves and 
tight boots, who trod heavily, and talked like a 
sea-captain in a gale—presentable in the Stuy- 
vesant system. He had become burly and rud- 
dier than ever with the steady march of his 
prosperity. ‘‘Stout,’’ Mrs. Wells sighed, plain- 
tively, as each year added breadth and rotun- 
dity to the figure which had formerly “ really 
been tolerably good.”’ ‘Fat, and getting fat- 
ter every day!’ pronounced his old acquaint- 
ances, who had not unlearned the habit of 
calling things by their names. He looked like 
an elephant to Estelle in her recoil from his 
touch ; in the sickness made up of self-reproach 
and something she was loath to call aversion, 
at his familiarity. 

““What’s the matter, chick? Have I scairt 
you?” 
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a Feat” 

‘“‘]’m sorry, dear. Ididn’t mean to.’’ With- 
out in the least comprehending the meaning of 
her emphasis, Peter’s countenance fell, and 
his apology was made humbly. ‘I wouldn’t 
worry you in any way for the world,” he add- 
ed, unlocking the door. 

Unable to speak, Estelle flew past him up the 
staircase. 

“Bless my soul! What ails you, Stelly? 
You pretty nigh knocked nit over!” cried the 
grandmother, against whom she ran in the up- 
per hall. 

Mrs. Lane had lived with her daughter for 
twelve years, an honored inmate of her luxuri- 
ous home, and a help to mother and children 
in many ways. Estelle had never suspected, 
until this miserable day of awakening, how 
hopelessly vulgar she was. 

‘*She will wear old-fashioned clothes, is al- 
ways preaching economy, and she couldn’t 
open her lips without betraying her lack of 
education and breeding. Where’s the use of 
trying. to swim with two millstones about 
one’s neck? Maude was right,’’ muttered the 
girl, tossing her books into a corner and drop- 
ping in a heap to the carpet; she put her face 
between her hands, and sobbed stormily. 

The tempest was at its height when her 
mother knocked at the locked door. 

“] want to speak to you, my daughter,’’ she 
said, kindly, but decidedly, as Estelle delayed 
obedience to the summons. 

The bolts were drawn back reluctantly, and 
the discolored face of the weeper was revealed. 

“Your father said you did not seem well, 
and sent me up to you. ‘What is it, my love?” 
inquired Mrs. Wells, drawing her child to her 
bosom. 

It all came out—the mortification, the anger, 
the longing, and the despair—an incoherent re- 


cital, broken by bursts of emotion, at which | 


the parent did not smile as causeless or ex- 
cessive. 

“You think me a foolish baby, I know, 
mamma,” said Estelle, finally, struck by her 
silence, and, raising herself to look at her, saw 
that she was very pale, and her eyes were full 
of tears. 

“I do not, my dear. But I feel just now as 
if I could have died to save you from what you 
have borne. I know all about it—all the strug- 
gle, and the anguish, and the discouragement. 
I had hoped, however, that my children’’— 
She stopped, and finished the sentence*with a 
caress. 

“‘Now,”’ she resumed, more cheerfully, after 
a brief pause, “‘ wash your eyes, and dress for 
dinner. Your gray poplin was sent home to- 
day,” opening a wardrobe, and displaying the 
silvery sheen of the drapery. “I am quite 
anxious to see how it fits.’’ 

The ruse succeeded. Estelle*was fond of 
dress, as are most young ladies who have been 


carefully inducted into its mysteries, and she 
chatted away blithely, as her mother helped 
her on with her new robe, adding a stroke here 
and a touch there, speaking gentle, loving 
words—unobtrusive sympathy that was very 
sweet. 

‘“You are very lovely, my darling,” she said, 
when the toilet was completed. ‘‘ You have 
never worn anything more becoming.’”’ 

“*T ought to be lovely if I am anything like 
you,’ answered Estelle, putting her arms about 
her, and nestling in her embrace as she had in 
her babyhood. ‘All the sneers of the aris- 
tocracy cannot deprive me of this consolation, 
my pretty, pretty mamma.’’ 

Mrs. Wells wore mourning for her youngest 
child—a lustreless black silk, with jet orna- 
ments, that made her fair skin look girlishly 
fresh and pure. Her blue eyes were soft and 
clear, her teeth perfect, and her hair still held 
the gold and gloss. 

“Tam glad lama comfort, my pet. And I 
am very proud of my daughter. Do not let 
ill-natured people persuade you that you are 
not fit for any station, however exalted, Estelle. 
You have sense, beauty, wealth, accomplish-' 
ments, and these will do their work if we are 
patient and brave. ‘The time will come when 
those who look down upon you, now, will be 
glad to welcome you as an equal.” 

Estelle’s lids drooped. ‘‘ But, mamma, it is 
tiresome, hateful work. Will the end pay for 
it all? I am weary with striving and strain- 
ing. Are people never happy as they are ?”’ 

“They ought not to be so long as they are 
beneath their rightful station. I should be 
ashamed of you were you satisfied with less. 
It has been the dream of long years with me 
that I should live to see my children take their 
places among the highest in the land.”’ 

There was still something upon the girl’s 
mind. She hung back as her mother moved to 
| the door, expecting to be followed. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ coloring deeply, and looking only 
at her own nervous fingers, ‘‘I dislike to think, 
much less say it, but how is it that papa is so 
different from you? Will it always be so? 
Was it so from the first?’ 

The blush in the mother’s face rivalled the 
questioner’s. She shut the door, and spoke 
low :— 

‘*T understand what you mean, and you are 
| old enough now to appreciate certain of the 
| trials of my lot, of which I have never spoken 
| to another creature. Papa and I, dearly as we 
| love each other, are not agreed up@h some, 

upon many points. His desires are simple; 
| his ambition is to succeed in business, rather 
| than to shine in society.” 

Estelle could not help smiling. 

“You are quite right,’’ continued the wife, 
calmly. ‘It is a preposterous idea. I used to 
try, before I learned wisdom through failure, 

| when we began to rise in the world. to remodel 
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his tastes, and correct his habits of speech and 
manner, with what success you do not need to 
be told. He will remain plain Peter Wells to 
the day of his death. These solid, phlegmatic 
natures resist new impressions with stubborn- 
ness temperaments like yours and mine find it 
hard to bear with. I wish, for his children’s 
sake, that it were not so, that he would have 
exerted himself while he could. But talking 
will not mend the evil. We will try to overlook 
everything that pains us in consideration of his 
real excellence, his kind heart, and open hand. 
It might have been much worse.” 

“T don’t see’’—began Estelle, impetuously, 
then checked herself with a frightened look. 

Mrs. Wells took in her meaning as clearly as 
if she had said outright: ‘‘1 do not see how 
you could have brought yourself to marry him.”’ 

‘*We were more congenial once.’’ She said 
it very composedly, as if the contemplation of 
the change no longer gave her a pang. “In 
view of the good to be gained for*my children 
by such a course, I have taken great pains to 
improve my mind and deportment ‘since it 
seemed likely that they would occupy a more 


‘honorable position than that in which their 


parents were born. But we have talked enough 
upon this subject now, dear. Discussion will 
not alter facts.’’ 

She talked well, moved well, played the lady 
well—this daughter of the people, the factory- 
girl, who had found Paradise in three rooms in 
the days when she scouted the suggestion that 
money could bring happiness in its train. 
Quick to see, and deft in practice, she had 
brorght, likewise, to the study of the rules 
governing the sphere in which she aspired to 
move, a steady purpose and stanch faith in 
herself. It was easy to reach and pass Fanny 
—‘‘poor Fanny!’ she usually called her to 
herself. She had sunk nearer her husband’s 
level, instead of attempting to raise him ; con- 
tracted many of his ways of speaking and moré 
of his habits of thought and action. 

“If he would not go with me, I would leave 
him,”’ Ellie had said, long ago, seeing Fanny’s 
declension, and in the resolution she had never 
flagged. She meant to mingle upon equal 
terms with accomplished women, to conyerse 
upon themes that engaged their attention in 
such terms as came easily to their lips, and shee 
took private lessons in belles-lettres, French, 
music, and writing, much to Peter’s amuse- 
ment, then to his utter mystification. 

““Why, you’re the smartest, cutest woman 
in theWorld already, duckey,” he ventured, 
when she announced her intention. ‘‘ But, if 
you ’re a mind to study how to parleyvous and 
play the pianner, I'll pay the piper. If it 
pleases you, it’s all right. I promise to foot 
the bills without a word.”’ 

They had grown rich fast. Not in a day or 
a year, for Peter stuck like a limpet to his 
legitimate line of business, and abhorred wild 











speculations. But he was a born machinist, 
and he had improved upon other men’s patent 
with ingenuity that brougbt in rich returns. 
He was both honest and enterprising, and, in 
whatever mine he quarried, he found wealth. 
He enjoyed the pursuit of it, less for the 
money’s sake than for the excitement of the 
work. Every man is an enthusiast in some- 
thing. His business was his pride and joy. 
There his was the master mind, and guided the 
vast concern with a master’s hand. 

*‘An ignoble ambition,” his wife deemed it. 
“He thinks of, cares for nothing but heaping 
together riches.. What they will procure is a 
secondary consideration.”’ 

Sometimes she was very tart with him on this 
point. If he really loved her, he would be in- 
terested in her pursuits, co-operate with her in 
her endeavor to make for the family a name 
and a place in the gay world. And Peter did 
try, to his own and her misery. He squeezed 
himself into a dress-coat, bandaged his'fingers 
with white kid, and went faithfully and un- 
murmuringly to the wedding-receptions and 
crush parties, whereby the parvenues sought to 
imitate the painful follies of thesreal upper 
ten ; bought high-priced tickets to operas, and 
concerts, and matinées; stared through his 
iorgnette at ballet dancers, when the men 
about him did so, blushing himself blind with 
bashful indignation he dared not express, while 
Ellie looked smilingly on. He displayed his 
portly figure at her side in her phaeton, or in 
the spacious “‘Clarence,”’ where he felt so much 
like a fat goldfish in a globe that he reminded 
other people of the same ; and took the frosty 
air in the family sleigh, still in attendance 
upon his spouse, at hours when conscience and 
inclination said he should be at his work. He 
even tried, at her solicitation, to learn how to 
drive, and was upset thrice as the reward of 
his self-devotion. He did not beg off. Ellie 
excused him, at last, after a trying novitiate. 
Not in appreciation of his earnest desire to 
serve and please her, but in hopelessness. 

** You will never be anything but a business 
machine,” she told him, plainly. 

“Tam afraid not, dear,”’ assented the patient 
husband. ‘It’s the thing I was brought up to, 
you see. I knowI ama mortal dull scholard.” 

Then, she left him, as she had said it was 
Fanny’s duty to do by her money-maker. 
Plain Peter was abandoned to his plainness, 
and his wife pushed upward. “¥or her chil- 
dren’s sake,’® she said. She had two, now. 
That was “her number.’’ She did not see 
what people wanted with more than a pair, a 
boy and a girl. This and more cant of the 
same stamp she had learned from modish mo- 
thers, the law of whose conduct and conversa- 
tion was, ‘Suffer not little children to come 
unte me.” But the best-laid schemes even of 
pattern matrons may “gang agley,” and when 
Arthur, her second-born, was ten years old, a 
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third child made his appearance, greatly to the 
mother’s chagrin and the father’s secret exulta- 
tion. Mrs. Wells was “really ashamed, 80 
mortified she could hardly look her acquaint- 
ances in the face at this atrocious failure of her 
arrangements.’’ The unwelcome baby flour- 
ished apace, winning all about him to love and 
admiration, even the discomfited mother, and, 
at the age of four, was, Peter was ready to 
attest upon oath, the finest child in town, a 
miracle of beauty and sprightliness. ‘The 
image of his father,”” the grandmother did not 
scruple to declare. Mrs. Wells did not see the 
resemblance. The thoug'st that her bonny boy 
could ever be fat and red-faced was not pleasant 
to her maternal vanity. He was already dis- 
tingué in person and bearing, and Peter was 
the opposite of distinguished-looking. Master 
Clarence had undoubtedly inherited his father’s 
sunny temper and generous @isposition. He 
loved everybody with all his might, and shone 
so warmly and brightly into every corner of 
heart and home that nobody ever dreamed of 
shadow until it fell. He sickened suddenly 
one night, struggled fearfully for a few hours 
in his father’s arms—no others were strong 
enough to hold him—and breathed his last upon 
that father’s lips as he bent for a farewell kiss. 

Peter’s notions about the funeral shocked 
the undertaker, who could hardly trust the 
evidence of his own ears when the rich man 
explained his wish to be for a private inter- 
ment; that the remains should be taken to the 
cemetery in the family carriage, attended only 
by the parents, and be met there by a clergy- 
man and the necessary workmen. 

“*Tisn’t a time for parade and a crowd, 
‘cording to my way of thinking,” said the 
social heretic. 

“If you please, we will consult Mrs. Wells,” 
replied the diplomatic mortuary agent, and 
had reason to felicitate himself upon his wise 
thought. 

The funeral was a spectacle in its way. Such 
a profusion of flowers, such elegant and taste- 
ful decoration of parlors and coffin, such an 
aristocratic disposal of the waxen image in the 
white satin niche of the casket, were rare in 
any circle. Mrs. Wells was evidently a wo- 
man of culture and asthetic tastes, decided the 
fashionable rector who conducted the services ; 
and certain of his flock, who, out of respect to 
Peter’s wealth and the value of the same to the 
parish, crossed the threshold of his dwelling 
that day for the first time, began to debate the 
propriety of “taking her up.’’ The mother 
dated at least three of her most desirable ac- 
quaintanceships from the visits of condolence 
paid within a few days after her boy’s burial. 

That was eighteen months ago. Estelle was 
now in very slight mourning, and Mrs. Wells 
had laid aside her crépe. The tide of worldli- 
ness, stayed for a brief space by the short 
mound, now shadowed by a chaste and costly 
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tomb, had increased and prevailed until she 
went upon the face of the waters. She still 
drove out to the cemetery, at stated seasons, 
to lay flowers upon the baby’s breast—oftenest 
in winter, when the exotics, strewed upon 
frozen earth or snow, told the passer-by that 
the dust beneath had sprung from a stock ma- 
nured with gold. 

“Tt may seem useless and extravagant to 
those who cannot enter into a parent’s feel- 
ings,’’ she would say, while dropping the fra- 
gile, shivering blooms upon the hallowed spot. 
‘* But it is all we can do for him now—our lost 
darling !’’ 

Peter never mentioned the child’s name vol- 
untarily. 

‘*T do not believe he has ever seen the grave 
since the day of the funeral,” Mrs. Wells 
lamented to her chosen intimates. ‘‘So few 
gentlemen can read the depths of a mother’s 
heart.’’ 

Peter did not reply when she upbraided him 
in like terms. She did not ask what he did 
with the Sunday afternoons he used to spend 
at home—why it was that neither storm nor 
heat could hinder him from taking the long 
walk from which he returned more grave, but 
gentler than when he set out, and he was never 
stern or irritable. His wife did not vex her 
brain with noting these symptoms of softness 
in the “‘ business machine,’’ received unthink- 
ingly the fond kiss he imprinted almost rever- 
ently upon her lips when he came in. If 
Estelle were down stairs, he would ask her to 
play sacred music for him in the twilight—“ to 
lull him to sleep,’’ she and her mother laugh- 
ingly agreed, for he would seem to listen for 
an hour without speaking or moving, sitting in 
an easy-chair, his head bowed upon his hand. 

“T can’t put things into words,” Peter had 
said, eighteen years before, to his bride on the 
first Sabbath evening they passed in their own 
home. He liked the music-room better than 
‘any other of the first floor apartments, and for 
&@ singular reason. 

“*T like to have the door shut while you play, 
my dear,” he had said once to Estelle. ‘The 
pariors seem so out-of-doors-like.”’ 

‘As you please, papa, but when the halls 
are as warm as the rooms, inner doors are of 
little use.” 

«It’s just one of my old-fashioned notions, I 
suppose,’’ was the meek rejoinder. 

He had not the “‘ words” in which to tell her 
how the closed doors reminded him of the 
snugness and sacred privacy of his first, his 
only real home, when Ellie had time to sit by 
him, after the day’s work was done, her hand 
in his, her head upon his shoulder—the Sabbath 
nights, when it came to her, as it did to him, 
how much they had to be thankful for. De- 
cidedly Peter had low tastes. He was con- 
scious that this was so, much better aware of 
his shortcomings than his wife imagined, for 
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she had, as she thought, wasted breath in try- | 


ing to prove to him the absurdity of not con- 
forming their style of living to their means. 

“You wouldn’t have me live in a second- 
story ‘flat,’ and slave myself to death doing 
my own work, would you?’ she argued, 
petulantly. 

‘Certainly not, dearie. I want life to go as 
easy with you as money can make it,” he re- 
sponded. “But you say, yourself, that ser- 
vants are a nuisance, and that you never find 
time for anything you want to do, and you do 
seem to be driven to death all the while.” 

“Tt is unavoidable,” said Ellie, imprudently. 
**No woman with the care of an establishment 
like this can attend to her social and domestic 
duties as she should without being overworked 
in body and mind. Iam often so weary when 
I lie down at night that I cannot sleep for 
hours.”’ 

** Just so.” Peter looked troubled. ‘The 
main thing I wanted to make money for was 
that you might be comfortable and happy. 
And it hain’t done it. It bothers me awful. I 
wonder sometimes—but I ain’t a judge of such 
things. You've got more brains than me, any 
day, and know better what ought to be. I did 
use to hope—there’s no sense trying to say it, 
and maybe I’d as well leave it alone. All I 
want is for you to have what you like and be 
contented, little girl. If I knew how to make 
it easier for you, I would. It does look as if 
you had it kinder hard.’ 

He could afford to give her plenty of money, 
and she spent it freely as she received it. In 
charities, as in household and personal expen- 
ditures, she was lavish, often as a means to an 
end, and that end her own aggrandizement. 

‘‘T cannot find time, amid the pressure of my 
manifold duties, to work for your cause,’’ she 
would say, pleasantly, to lady-directors and 
collectors for benevolent objects. ‘ But I es- 
teem it a privilege to give.” 

She did find time to take a stall at a grand 
bazaar for the benefit of a great popular 
charity ; furnished her wares from her private 
purse ; and struck out so many charming novel- 
ties as to make her stand the principal attrac- 
tion of the hall. It was a proud moment 
when, at a meeting of the managers, held in 
Mrs. Stuyvesant’s library, that lady being 
President of the Board, Mrs. Wells modestly, 
but with perfect self-possession, passed over to 
the Treasurer a larger amount as the proceeds 
of her sales than was paid in by any one else, 
and gracefully ‘‘ begged leave to supplement 
her returns’? by a handsome check, bearing 
her husband’s signature. 

“You have done nobly, Mrs. Wells,” the 
president said, graciously. ‘‘ You deserve the 
thanks of the board and of the community.” 

At the next election of officers and members, 
they made her a directress of the institution, 











which throve in consequence of this stroke of 
worldly wisdom. 

‘* A remarkable woman for one in her sta- 
tion,’’ was the verdict of her superiors in rank. 

She guessed how they talked of her behind 
her back, from their patronizing demeanor to 
herself, but she saw, also, that her wedges 
were slowly making their way. 

**I met Mrs. Lamson in the street this morn- 
ing,’’ observed Mrs. Lane, that day at dinner, 
“She asked most particular after you, Ellie, 
and why you never come to see her now-a- 
days. I wish you could make it convenient to 
call there some day. "*Twould do her a power 
of good.”’ 

“TI cannot call upon everybody, mother ; and 
I do not feel that Mrs. Lamson’s claims are 
strong.’’ 

‘*She was a friend to me and mine when we 
hadn’t many,’’ said Mrs. Lane, in a whimper- 
ing, childish way. ‘‘Many’s the time she’s 
come in and sot by the day with you child’en 
when ! was out working.”’ 

“Tt was true, then!’’ ejaculated Master Ar- 
thur, with a shrill whistle. ‘‘Beg pardon, 
mother,’’ seeing her reproving look, ‘‘but I 
flogged Syd Stuyvesant the other day at school 
for saying, when I pulled out my new watch 
to see what time it was, that that was a jolly 
turnip for a fellow to carry whose grandmother 
was a washerwoman. And such a trouncing 
as I gave him! It wasn’t just on the square, it 
seems, hey, father?’’ 

“You ’d ought to have been sure you were 
right before you went ahead that time, my 
son,’’ answered the father, smiling, in spite of 
himself, at his comical perplexity, while Estelle 
muttered something about the ‘‘Stuyvesants’ 
impertinent meddling.” 

Mrs. Wells had improvised an errand to take 
the servant in waiting out of the room as soon 
as her mother began to whine. She had to be 
continually on the alert to avoid inconvenient 
disclosures. 

‘‘T think we can find some more suitable 
topic of conversation at table than school- 
riots,”’ she said now, dryly. 

The boy took the rebuke in good part. “It’s 
hard to make school-boys gentlemanly, ma’am. 
Charley Burt, the head boy in our department, 
is the. only one I ever knew who is never 
rough. But he’sa brick, through and through. 
And, by the way, mother, I would like to 
bring him here some evening. He told me 
onee that he used to know you when you lived 
in James Street, His father is a grocer, I be- 
lieve.” 

“‘Burt! I don’t remember the person.’’ 

The waiter was back in the room, and Mrs. 
Wells’ languid indifference was a study. 

*“You’re getting old and forgetful, Ellie,” 
fretted Mrs. Lane. ‘‘They lived over the 
store. It was jist opposite your house. I 
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mind him well, and his wife. She sot up with 
you one night soon after Stelly there was born, 
and you was so sick. A proper nice woman 
she was, and well-to-do in the world ’longside 
of what you was then. But times is changed. 
Ah, well! well!’ 

“IT wish you to be very careful about your 
associates, Arthur,’’ said his mother, warn- 
ingly. ‘They may influence your whole after- 
life.”’ 

‘‘Couldn’t have a better mentor than Burt, 
ma’am. And he has a perfect genius for me- 
chanics, sir; is a capital draughtsman. You’d 
like him ever so much.” 

Mrs. Wells’ signal for a change of courses, 
and her weary look, checked Peter’s reply. 
She was displeased as well as tired. Husband, 
son, and mother were in combination against 
her. Was not her task heavy enough by reason 
of fightings without? Must she also combat 
domestic treachery ? 

Peter followed Arthur into the street when 
the meal was concluded. “I think the more 
of you, my man, for standing up for your 
friend,’’ he said, confidentially. “And I’d 
like to have you bring him to the shop.”’ Peter 
often forgot to say ‘‘factory’’ when his wife 
was not by. ‘‘We’ve some grand machinery 
there he'd like to examine. His mother wasa 
good woman and a kind neighbor. I’ve faith 
to believe she’s bringing him up all right.’’ 

‘A house divided against itself!’’ Estelle re- 
peated, seeing the two walk off together. 
“‘ How has mamma borne with her lot all these 
years? This union reminds one of the fable 
of the clod and the flower—the higher she 
rises, the further away she is from him. He 
doesn’t see or feel this, but it must be a living 
sorrow to her. Poor mamma!’’ 
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MAIDEN WITH SOFT LOCKS OF GOLD. 


BY ESPY. 








MAIDEN with soft locks of gold, 
And soft eyes of blue, 

Fairest gems this earth does hold— 
Which most fair to you? 

Smiling, Maiden answered me; 
Heart—set in pure Truth, 

Soul—from every sin full free, 
Love—the gem of Youth. 

Maiden with soft locks of gold, 
And soft eyes of blue, 

In thy lover, lo! behold 
Those gems prized by you. 
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INFINITE toil would not enable you to sweep 
away a mist; but, by ascending a little, you 
Inay often overlook it altogether. So it is with 
our moral improvement; we wrestle fiercely 
with a vicious habit, which could have no hold 
upon us if we ascended into a higher moral at- 
mosphere.— Helps, 


ALMOST. 
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ALMOST. 


OnE of the dreariest of the punishments 
allotted to the sinful souls in Hades was the 
endless endeavor of Sisyphus, that melancholy 
type of the Almost—that emblem of those 
whose doom is failure following on endeavor. 
Poor, baffled, striving ghost, he wrought his 
best to get the stone safely lodged at the top 
of the hill, whereby, on his succeeding, his 
pains were to be ended and the order of his 
release from anxiety and trouble was to come ; 
and Hope, which never dies even in the Hades 
of sorrow, kept him to his task in spite of his 
monotonous persistency of failure. And his 
doom is repeated in our daily life with terrifie 
frequency. The almost is so much more com- 
mon than the attained! and the baffled strug- 
gle of strength with that which is stronger, is 
far sadder to bear than the forlorn effort after 
success in that which was ordained failure 
from the beginning. 

Men spend their lives in this toilsome labor 
in vain—this almost, which is never quite. 
They live full in view of success, but never 
reach it; when they make sure that now, at all 
events, they are going to grasp it, it eludes 
them at the very moment of possession, and 
they find, like Ixion, that they have only 
clasped a cloud when they thought to have at- 
tained the Juno of their desires. Their hopes 
have duped them, and their powers betrayed 
them; and no one can tell exactly where the 
failure lies. Men who seemed to have every 
requisite for success, who are quick, clever, 
brilliant, facile ; men who have far more brains 
than A., B., or C.; who have got to the top of 
the tree without much effort—for lack of some- 
thing, fail in the whole; and every endeavor 
they make is only a Sisyphean cast, with the 
stone coming down on their own heads as the 
result. These men and women of aspiration 
beyond attainment, of almost success that is 
never quite fulfilled, are great only to their 
friends, who see their good qualities at so short 
a range that their deficienei®s are covered, and 
who, witnesses of the earnest efforts which 
seem to deserve success by virtue of their very 
sincerity, find it hard not to believe that they 
must one day obtain it. But these friends are 
not the public, and private praise is not popu- 
lar acceptance, as the poor victim of self-delu- 
sion and misleading admiration finds when he 
gives to the lions what has hitherto been 
purred over by tame cats only, and critics have 
to judge in cool blood what lovers have ap- 
plauded in warm. But to those lovers it will 
remain an unanswered puzzle for all their lives 
after, why the friend and lover failed when so 
many other men, so infinitely inferior, have 
succeeded; and on what plea it could have 
been that the public would have none of that 
which had so charmed them all. One by one 
they go over the roll-call of his pretensions, 
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and ticket off his qualifications in a kind of 
debtor and creditor account with fame and 
merit ; and, do what they will, they can never 
make their account come right, or balance the 
big ledger of failure to their own satisfaction. 

It is with books as with individuals. We 
sometimes get hold of books, more especially 
poems and novels, which are almost up to the 
mark, but not quite, yet of which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to say where the failure lies, 
and why they are not really good all through. 
They are so good in parts, so excellent in cer- 
tain qualities, so graphic in certain passages ; 
they have cleverness, insight, a wide range of 
reading—all valuable qualities in themselves— 
and yet the mixing up of these ingredients is 
as unskilful as the Frenchman’s Christmas 
pudding, and the result is a failure, where, by 
all the rules of logic, it should have been a 
success. Meanwhile, other works, with not 
half the real excellence of these, strike the 
public fancy in the very centre, and achieve a 
success at which the author himself is maybe 
the most astonished of the audience. Every 
one knows of writers who have gone up in a 
blaze of glory on a very short allowance of 
powder; while others who have tugged and 
strained to mount aloft, as earnestly as ever 
Sisyphus tried to ‘‘ put’’ the stone, have never 
succeeded, though their rockets were fully 
charged and their set pieces well designed. 
They have almost done it, but never quite ; and 
all they have to show as the result of their la- 
bors is a collection of half-burned sticks, and 
seattered fragments of spoiled paper. If we 
could put our finger on the cause of the failure, 
it would be no longer a failure, but it is just 
the indefiniteness of the want, the uncertainty 
of cause, which makes improvement impossi- 
ble, and success a dream destined never to be 
realized. It is the same with beauty. How 
often we see a woman who is almost beautiful, 
who ought to have been very lovely, yet who 
has scarcely attained good looks. No one 
knows why she is so plain when she ought to 
have been so beaut#ful. She has good features 
and a pleasant manner; but what is it that 
spoils her? Who can tell? If you can dis- 
tinctly formularize the why, you have got rid 
of the almost, which is failure by a negation, 
by an unexpressed want, and have come to the 
analysis of causes, which is failure of a posi- 
tive kind. 

This failure by the almost is the curse of 
men. A more distinct want would prevent 
their trying to put themselves into wrong 
places, to bend impossible bows, and take an 
unattainable aim. But it is the almost which 
leads one so far astray ; which makes one toil 
and toil so unsatisfactorily ; which makes one 
strive to fix oneself securely in the square hole 
when one is as round as a Suffolk punch; 
which makes one go through unheard-of efforts 
to fit into the round hole when one has as many 





points and angles asa polygonal crystal. It 
seems such a small thing that is wanting to 
make all straight! Surely, by a little squeez- 
ing, and paring and patting, we can manage 
it! So we lose our time and strength in trying 
to do that against which nature herself has set 
an unalterable decree, and we ignore the differ- 
ences of shape and size in our insane desire to 
attain the practically impossible and the seem- 
ingly easy. Cinderella's sisters almost got 
their feet into the glass slipper, but they failed 
somewhere, either in the toe, or the heel, or 
the side; and the almost, though near the 
quite, did not secure the young prince as a 
husband. All these hazy conditions are tire- 
some to the soul of man; all just-reached 
heights more wearing to the spirits than good, 
honest failure, which never had a chance of 
getting to the top from the moment it set out. 
And yet it is better to try, with failure as the 
result, than to be content with grovelling in- 
firmity ; though, on the other hand, it is better 
to do the work that lies before us, and that we 
can do with such facilities as we have, than to 
go off on a life-long expedition to Sisyphean 
stone-rolling, without the chance of getting to 
the top, or doing that for which we are trying. 
Can any one tell why we do not thoroughly 
like some people, who yet are very worthy 
folks, and with certain qualities by no means 
to be despised? We think of these qualities 
and we admire them; we see our friends and 
we dislike them. We are ignorant of the cause 
why we doso much dislike them; and, if we 
have any conscience or power of self-reproach, 
we take ourselves to task for our prejudice, 
and resolve not to give way to it again. But 
we never conquer the feeling, and to the last 
remain conscious of a want, a something which 
we cannot explain, yet which throws us off 
from anything like real cordiality. It is nega- 
tive throughout. A little more of something, 
and we should actively like them ; a little more 
of something else, and we should as actively 
dislike them. As it is, the balance hangs so 
evenly that we lose the positive in the almost, 
and are none the happier for the vagueness. 
Hard to bear in all things, the almost of faith 
is pain unmitigated. ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian ;’’ but that word was 4 
barrier as. impassable as the highest Alps. 
Those who have drifted away from the creed 
of their childhood, and have got hold of none 
other—who yet are anxious to be something, to 
have a definite and distinct faith, who are al- 
most, but not quite converted—are of all men 
the most miserable. All the arguments of 
friends and relatives shake, but do not con- 
vinee. It would be betier for them to think as 
they are bidden, and they almost do so, but 
not quite; for the soul can no more attain the 
perfectness of completed faith by will than 
Sisyphus could roll that rock of his up hill and 
pitch it where it would hit and stand firm. If 
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faith was to be had by the wishing to believe, 
we should do better; but though endeavor is 
the sole method whereby spiritual light as 
well as worldly success, is obtained, a clear 
spiritual insight does not always come by 
taking pains and striving after; and ‘almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian’’ is the 
ery of many an undecided spirit beside that of 
Agrippa, he who could not get beyond the 
vague to the positive, nor pass from the region 
of the almost to that of the quite. 


me 
TO MY MOTHER. 


BY L’ECLAIR. 








DEAR mother, I am thinking, as the twilight gathers 
gray, 

Of friends who knew and petted me in childhood’s 
happy day, 

Of pleasures dead and buried, of sunny hopes that 
smiled 

Beyond the bright horizon when I was but a child. 

The great book of the by-gone lies open in my hand ; 

And, as I turn its pages, I seem again to stand 

Beside you, darling mother, scarcely higher than 
your Knee, , 

Looking at your busy fingers making something nice 
for me. 

Ican see my little brother, too, the one that’s gone 
before, 

With all his pretty playthings at your feet upon the 
floor; 

How he tossed them ali behind him, when he tired of 
his play, 

And crowed for you te take him in his pretty, baby 
way; 

Then you put aside your sewing, rocked your little 
one to rest, 

While I kissed his chubby fingers as they lay upon 
your breast. 

Many years beneath the violets his sunny head has 
lain; 

Tean never kiss his darling, little, dimpled hand again. 

Beside my older brother, who had been the first to go, 

They laid your precious “ Tommy” gently, tenderly, 
and low. 

I remember, too, the letter saying grandmamma had 
died— 

And father read it to you, sitting on the steps, and 
cried. 

She had left a little daughter, eight years old, the 
letter said, 

And they wanted you to have her, now that grand- 
mamma was dead. 

She came—you ealled her “ Betty,” as you kissed her 
childish brow, 

And told me I must love her as an older sister now; 

When we grew and played together through many 
varied years— 

Some hours bright and golden, some embalmed in 
precious tears. 

Ah! those visions of my childhood, how they crowd 
about me now, 

As memory’s hand is sweeping back the shadow 
from my brow! 

I love to think upon them, love the dreamy light they 
cast 

About the silent chambers of the unforgotten past. 

I cannot tell you, mother, all the burning thoughts 
that come 

And fill my heart, when thinking of my childhood’s 
happy home. 





The friends that now are scattered, who in youth 
were gathered there, 

One by one they glide before me, like sweet spirits 
in the air; 

They come around me lovingly, and bear my spirit 
back, 

So gently and so tenderly, along the olden track ; 

They carry me, dear mother, to the old house on the 
hill, 

With its quaint, old-fashioned parlor—how well I 
love it still! 

I see again in memory the bright and happy throng 

Around the old piano, joining in the evening song. 

There “Mary” sang the sweetest, and ’woke the 
deepest thrill 

Of all the youthful -voices that floated o’er the hill. 

Poor “ Mary!” how we loved her, with her bright and 
laughing ways; 

Her spirit steals upon me now, a “light of other 
days.” 

But trouble came upon her from the day she was a 
bride, 

Though she never, never murmured; of her silent 
grief she died. 

And he who won her from us sleeps in death beside 
her now— 

Spring flowers bright are blossoming above his icy 
brow. 

Twolittle orphan children, playing ’round the cottage 
door, 

Recall their mother’s childhood from the happy days 
of yore. 

My father’s younger brother, scarcely older than the 
rest, 

[s wedded to the playmate that I always loved the 
best. 


| * Betty” married and is widowed, she is childless and 


alone— 

Her path was strewn with roses that are faded now 
and gone. 

Ah! life is full of changes, full of partings and of 
tears, 

While time is slowly filling up the graves of early 
years. 

Our happy band is broken, we are scattered far and 
wide, 

For time has borne us onward with its ever-rushing 
tide. 

I, too, have wandered, mother, from the place I 
loved so well, 

To wear another name, and in another’s home to 
dwell. 

I know he loves me dearly, and my heart is full of joy 

When I gaze upon my husband and my laughing 
baby boy. 

Life’s sweetest draught I’ve tasted when the cup was 
running o’er, 

But I often wish, dear mother, I could be a child once 
more. 





>So 


TrutTH is the bond of union and the basis of 
human happiness. Without this virtue there 
is no reliance on language, no confidence in 
friendship, no security in promises and oaths. 
— Collier. 

GrveE not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest 
it take thee prisoner. A word unspoken is 
like the sword in the scabbard, thine ; if vented, 
thy sword is in another’s hand. If thou desire 
to be held wise, be so wise as to hold thy tongue. 


— Quarles. 
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AFTER DARK. 


BY LOUISE BARTON. 








KATHIE EVELYN leaned from the carriage 
window at the railway station for a last glimpse 
of the towers of Evelyn Court upon their 
wooded hill. It was through blinding tears 
that she looked back; for this was her first 
parting from the home which had been hers 
since her childish days of orphanhood, and from 
the aunt and cousin, who had been mother and 
brother to her. Something dearer than a bro- 
ther, Rumor whispered, was or would be Arthur 
Evelyn. Katme herself would have been at a 
loss to confirm or to deny that statement of 
Dame Rumor’s. But the tears beginning to 
drop behind her hastily-lowered veil, when dis- 
tance snatched away those towers, testified to 
a regretful heart looking back, and a heavy 
heart looking forward to this duty visit. She 
was bound for an island hermitage off the 
Scottish coast, and she had no mind for-hermit- 
life, nor did she consider its horrors diminished 
by being shared with her mother’s invalid 
sister, whom she could hardly remember hav- 
ing ever met. To be sure, the island had its 
lord also—the stepson of her Aunt MacDonald. 
But neither did he lighten the anticipated hor- 
rors, as she now glanced up at him—that dark, 
stern man opposite, who, after offering her a 
number of Blackwood, bent over a review a 
moment, then, with a suppressed sigh, dropped 
it, and, drawing his hat down over his brow, 
sat there apparently lost in thought, his arm 
flung over the back of his seat. 

Utter oblivion such as this she was not ac- 
customed to, and over the pages lying open in 
her lap she hurled at his bowed, careless head 
all the mental scoffs which arose in her memory 
—from Ronald Dhu to “wild John Hieland- 
man,”’ and 

“The kilted clan of high-born beggars, 
MacLeans, MacDonalds, and MacGregors.” 

But Black Ronald was unmoved by these un- 
uttered sneers, and hardly stirred till hours 
after they were whirled past a glimpse of sea- 
green water glancing in the sunlight. 

“Solway Frith,” he said. ‘We are on the 
Scottish border at last,’’ and his eyes bright- 
ened, and presently, “and this is Gretna.” 

“Gretna!” Kathie’s eyes brightened, too, 
with eager curiosity, and she turned toward 
the window, which MacDonald opened wider 
for her. 

“There! there is the traditionary harmoni- 
ous blacksmith,”’ he said, and pointed out the 
overgrown, florid Hymen, who stood there, as 
is his wont, at the incoming of the over-the- 
border trains. He was peering about among 
the passengers for some young couple needing 
his assistanee in the welding of those fetters 
which made up the most important business of 
his forge. He soon espied the two who were 
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leaning together in the window, their gaze 
fixed on him as though they were just awaiting 
the stopping of the train—so closely they leaned 
together, and so earnestly gazed out, while 
traces of tears yet lingered upon Kathie’s 
blushes, that the little sharp eyes twinkled. 

He stepped forward as if of set purpose. But 
Kathie drew back hastily, and blushed and 
laughed as she met her companion’s smile. 

There was no fugitive bride that day, but the 
ice was broken from Kathie’s heart, and the 
sun was shining more cheerily as miles went 
by. Then gloaming and distance snatched 
away the gleams and glooms of Solway, of the 
Nith, that so long followed upin smiling friendly 
wise, the road—of the great mountains to the 
right, and last of gloomy Ayr. 

For Ayr was glooming when they quitted the 
railway, and, after a rapid drive of some miles 
along its banks, passed the town of Ayr, and 
touched the coast of the Frith of Clyde, where 
a well-manned barge was in waiting to convey 
the travellers to the island home. 

MacDonald lifted Kathie to her seat, and re- 
marked that the night was mild and the sea 
smooth, and the three miles would speedily be 
passed. But to Kathie the waves seemed roll- 
ing to engulf her, and the sea-breeze blew so 
chill to her—inland valley-bred as she was— 
that she shivered beneath her shawls, and 
MacDonald wrapped his boat-cloak round her. 
She shivered yet, however. 

“TI am so afraid,” she said, with chattering 
teeth, as he bent down toward her. 

‘* Will you not trust me to take care of you?” 
he smiled in return. 

Arguments and declarations of safety would 
not have reassured her like that smile. So 
well did it sueceed that fear gave place to ex- 
ceeding weariness, and ere very long her head 
had dropped beneath its weight of sleep; and, 
after nodding uncomfortably and dangerously 
several times over the side of the boat, it found 
its rest on MacDonald’s ready shoulder, much 
to her consternation when the grating of the 
boat’s keel on the pebbly island beach awoke 
her. She started up unsteadily. 

‘* How cold, how dreary it all is!’ she mur- 
mured, with a shiver, as she sprang ashore, 
and faintly descried the crag which overhung 
the beach. Above her, against the black, star- 
lit skies, beside a more modern square building, 
rose a single gaunt, dilapidated tower through 
the jagged rent in which twinkled a single 
star, as if to light its darkness. 

**How cold, how dreary !’’ she was ready to 
repeat, when on MacDonald’s arm she had 
surmounted the formidable cliff. But she did 
not give voice to the words. For he held out 
his hand, as if to welcome her to her new home, 
and was saying in a low tone :— 

“Miss Evelyn, bear with us for the six 
months you must be here, even though you find 


| us little cheerier than this, your first glimpse. 
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Your aunt is frail in health and—temper, and 
it is at best a dreary sojourn for a young girl. 
But it will not be altogether dreary to look 
back upon, if, when you leave us, you know 
that you have left some brightness to our in- 
valid’s dull life.’”’ 

Without pausing for reply, he threw open 
the outer door, and, guided by a faint glimmer- 
ing of light beneath an inner threshold, led her 
across the hall, and unclosed another door. 

A more cheerful scene now presented itself. 
A broad open hearth, the glow from which, al- 
though the fuel was peat, lit up well-filled 
book-shelves, which lined the walls, and 
gleamed upon a few old pictures, a table 
strewn with books and papers, and the three 
or four sofas and easy-chairs which completed 
the simple but comfortable furniture of the 
apartment. But Kathie hardly noted anything 
save a sofa wheeled before the hearth, on which 
reclined a woman wasted beyond trace of 
beauty, who held out a languid hand, and al- 
most whispered :— 

‘Ronald, have you brought her? Katharine, 
is it you, my love ?” 


Those latter days of June had faded to No- 
vember’s earlier ones. November’s bleakest, 
grayest evening sky swayed downward toward 
the ancient chapel on Inch Fruin and its bleak, 
barechurchyard, where the winds would hardly 
suffer the old yews to keep their footing, and 
wrenched and blasted them, until they were 
almost as rugged and blasted as the cliffs them- 
selves. Among the crosses and the old gray 
stone sarcophagi, which marked generations 
after generations of the MacDonald, lay a 
mound, whose sod could not yet show one 
blade of grass, a sod whereon the tears of yes- 
terday were hardly dry. And more fell now. 
A young girl in deep mourning knelt, her brow 
bent on the clasped hands resting on the grave. 
Her slight frame shook with quick, convulsive 
sobs, and her tears dropped like rain. Now 
and then she lifted herself up wearily, and 
pushed the damp hair from her brow, and let 
her dimmed eyes rest upon the sea, while she 
moaned, half-aloud :— 

“Aunt Jean! Aunt Jean! Oh, if you had 
but lived, had kept me with you.” Then she 
wrung her hands anew, and hid her face again. 

Yes, underneath this sod lay Jean Mac- 
Donald. The feeble life-flame, which had 
flickered almost out, then up again so many 
years, and in its feeble and uncertain fitfulness 
had cast a gloom around, had fora brief period 
burned brighter in bright Kathie’s presence, 
and then suddenly, with scarce a warning 
quiver, had died out. All the fitfulness was 
forgotten when the two only mourners—Kathie 
Evelyn and Ronald MacDonald—side by side 
stood, and listened to the liollow fall of earth 
on earth. Only the memory of her last faint 
sinile, and words choked by the death-rattle, 
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as she held the strong hand and the little one 
together in her slackening clasp, remained. 
And Kathie to that memory was weeping even 
now. But other thoughts than those of Jean 
MacDonald, and other tears than those which 
fell for her, far other moan than that for poor 
‘* Aunt Jean’”’ was Kathie struggling with, and 
trying hard to lose in the solemnity and cold- 
ness of this place. Yet even here they would 
come back, make themsetves heard, and— 

‘Kathie! Miss Evelyn! you here?’’ 

She started and rose trembling to her feet. 
What had she said? Were her wild thoughts 
but uttered in her own heart’s depths, or sobbed 
forth in the raging of the winds? She could 
not recollect. Her heart beat fast and loud, 
and she was fain to let him draw her arm 
through his. 

‘* My little cousin must not brave so wild a 
night,’’ he said. Then, very softly: “‘ Little 
Kathie, could she speak now, she would. bid 
you shed no tear for her. It would but mar 
her longed-for rest to see you grieve. And, 
when you look your last to-morrow on Inch 
Fruin, remember that your presence lent its 
dreary shores a light which they can never 
lose. Right faithfully have you fulfilled your 
task.” 

She could not answer, and he drew her en, 
nor paused until they gained the castle. Once, 
when with a fierce blast the wind swept by, he 
wrapped his plaid about the shivering figure. 
But no word was spoken till they stood to- 
gether on the library hearth. 

She sank down on the chair he wheeled there 
for her, sank down, dropped her arms before 
her listlessly ; while he leaned upon the mantel, 
his face turned toward her in a watching atti- 
tude. Allat once he started, and put his hands 
across his eyes, with a heavy groan. 

Kathie sprang to her feet. He was so deathly 
pale her very heart stood still. What could it 
be? She glanced around wildly, and caught 
sight of a decanter of wine upon the table 
near. She poured out a glass, and held it to 
his white lips, putting her other hand entreat- 
ingly upon his shoulder, as he stood there with 
closed lids. 

He drank, as she wished him, and then his 
eyes opened, and he put out his arm as if to 
take the glass from her, but he did so strangely, 
almost gropingly. And, when he attempted to 
place it on the mantel, it was with so uncertain 
a touch that it fell and cracked upon the 
hearth. 

** Are you ill ?’”’ Kathie asked, breathlessly. 

He strove to smile. ‘ Not ill, little friend. 
Only that which I have feared for months and 
months has come to pass. Notill, only blind.” 

‘*Blind !’? the word broke from her in a wail- 
ingery. ‘Blind! Surely, surely, you cannot 
mean it?’ 

“You are but a faint, vague shadow to me, 
Kathie. I shall never see you more.” 
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“It is but dizziness,’’ she cried out, eagerly. 
“Tt will pass over, and’’— 

**Nay,”’ he interrupted, calmly. “It is no 
new, no unexpected thing. The surgeons told 
me, even before I saw you first, that I had 
much to fearjthat all their skill might avail 
nothing. It is a paralysis of the nerve. A 
touch of this I have had before, but not to 
this degree.”’ 

“Oh, I cannot, cannot understand this !’’ she 
moaned. ‘It is so sudden.’ 

‘** Nay, not sudden, Kathie. Strange that you 
have never observed it. In your knowledge of 
me, have you seen me once do more than idle 
over the pages of a book ?’’ 

**J—I thonght you did not care to read,”’ she 
said. 

His smile was all his answer. 

“But you walked, you rode’’—she began. 

“Yes. Until to-night I certainly saw ‘men 
as trees, walking.’ But to-night even that is 
gone.” 

“You do not see me?” 

* Just a shadow, nothing more.”’ 

She caught his hand in both her own, and led 
him to the chair he had placed for her. She 


stood beside him, great tears pouring down, | 
but a wondrous light shining through them—a |; 


light which, could he have seen it, would have 
been the fairest of all rainbows of promise, and 
the surest pledge that no flood of anguish could 
sweep over and lay desolate his whole dark 
life. But her lips refused to form one word of 
comfort. Only one thing would they utter had 
they dared. If they must not entreat to stay 
beside him, if they dared not presumptuously 
say she could be eyes and light in the dark 
that had fallen upon him, they would not speak 
at all. 

He spoke, however, presently. Her journey 
on the morrow was that which he touched 
upon, and whether she was sure beyond a 
doubt of meeting Mrs. Evelyn at Ayr. She 
hardly found voice to reply with a satisfactory 
affirmative. Then he said :— 

** And now, dear Kathie—may I not so claim 
you as a cousin ?—go and finish your last prepa- 
rations. You need rest, I know, and I, too, as, 
of course, I cross with you to-morrow, and put 
you myself in Lady Evelyn’s care. Nay, not 
one word—is it other than a pleasure to me? 
One last charge—do not think over these, our 
troubles, but go to rest early, ‘as thou lovest 
me.’”’ 

Swift blushes swept across her face, but left 
her paler than before. She hesitated, then 
said, eh! how softly :— 

“Do not send me from you. Let me stay.” 

** That cannot be,”’ he said. . 

““My—my aunt will come,’ she returned, 
hurriedly. 

While she hesitated, embarrassed, he replied, 
in tones so cold that shame took away her very 
breath :— 








**T need neither aid nor pity, Kathie. What 
I have to bear, I have long borne in anticipa- 
tion, and am able to bear, even to the end. 
And now good-night!”’ he said, more gently. 
“Give me thoughts sometimes, not regrets. [I 
shall do very well, believe me.’’ 

She merely touched his extended hand, and 
hastened from the room, hardly able to keep 
down the stifling sobs until she gained her 
chamber, and flung herself upon the bed, where 
ali night long she moaned and sobbed. 

Neither did sleep touch those darkened eyes 
below. All night he sat therein his place, nor 
stirred, while the red fire faded there before 
him. 

Mrs. Evelyn ascribed Kathie’s pallor and ab- 
sent manner to the death-scene she had gone 
through and the dolefulness of the past months. 
Therefore, while Arthur was finishing his col- 
legiate course, she determined Kathie’s mourn- 
ing season should be spent in travel on the 
Continent. The winter passed before Kathie 
again set foot on British shores, and then, to 
Arthur’s exasperation, it was not to return to 
the old quiet. No, Mrs. Evelyn had brought 
back two young cousins from a Paris pension. 
Evelyn Court was given up to a round of 
gayeties, and Kathie’s excessive politeness— 
acquired, she declared, laughingly, in France— 
would not grant Arthur a ride, a walk, on 
twilight chat, apart from the guests. Instead, 
she adroitly threw the prettier of the French 
cousins upon Arthur’s mercies, shrewdly de- 
vining that those mercies would become tender, 
when once he should be convinced of the in- 
difference of his cousin-german. He had not 
yet found an opportunity to put that question 
to Kathie which Rumor had answered for her 
a year before, and it was no wonder time lagged 
at Evelyn Court forhim. For Kathiealso. In 
vain she longed for tidings from Inch Fruin. 
She grew restless and more restless, and when, 
one day, Mrs. Evelyn proposed a jaunt before 
the London season, neither she nor Arthur 
eared to oppose. Indeed, she presently came 
out in quite a new character—as an artful 
schemer, and managed in a most underhand 
way that the indefinite jaunt should lead into 
Seotland. Once in that “land o’ cakes,’’ she 
insidiously labored to inspire an ardent enthu- 
siasm for Burns and his haunts in the bosoms 
of the Paris-bred girls, and in consequence had 
the satisfaction, one evening, of wandering 
down “‘the banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon” 
to where that river emptied into Clyde, within 
sight of Inch Fruin. 

Within sight, yet there yawned the sea, like 
the gulf between Paradise and the parched and 
yearning soul gazing over in torments beyond. 
So Kathie thought, as she paced the shore, and 
watched the sun aslant on the smooth frith. 
A yawl, with sails as silvery white as the gull’s 
wing, was drawn up on the beach, and a fisher- 
man had just sprung out. Kathie saw, and 
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dropped her longing eyes; but Elise cried 
out :— 

“Voila, ma cousine! 
sail!’ 

Mrs. Evelyn looked, and seemed pleased. 

‘‘But Kathie—she is so timid on the water,”’ 
she demurred. 

“Kathie and I will stay,” began Arthur, 
eagerly. 

“Why, Arthur, are you dreaming?’ cried 
his mother. ‘Do you think we are any of us 
going to trust ourselves without you ?”’ 

“Kathie,” he began again. 

‘‘ But, indeed, indeed, Kathie is not afraid,’’ 
that damsel answered, eagerly. ‘‘ Just see! 
The sea is smooth as glass. I am not such a 
wretched coward as all that.” 

Mrs. Evelyn was speaking to the boatman ; 
had engaged his willing services. And Kathie 
knew—so set the friendly wind—that they 
were bound one way—her way. 

Afraid! The blood beat high in heart and 
cheek, as she sat with her eyes fixed upon the 
north-west point, where Inch-Fruin appeared 
—a gray blur on the brightness of the Frith. 
After the first, it seemed quite natural that two 
or three curious voices should inquire what 
there was to see on yonder island, and receiv- 
ing the information that there was a very an- 
cient chapel well worth seeing, should agree 
to visit it. 

“‘But,”’ hesitated Mrs. Evelyn, “it is surely 
not a desert island, and, perhaps, we may in- 
trude.”’ 

“‘Deil a fear 0’ that, my leddy. The laird is 
blind as ony stane, and bides a’ days at hame, 
folk say. Forbye that, he is a gentleman 
wha ’ll_ no grudge ae blink o’ his bit kirk—nae 
mair bit, or sup, or gear, that I mysell ken 
richt weel.”’ 

Stone blind! Poor Kathie’s face lost all its 
color, and she only constrained herself to 
calmness, when she heard Arthur’s voice at- 
tempting to dispel the fears of sea-perils which, 
he fancied, caused her pallor. She forced her- 
self to reply, to laugh, to jest, but what a 
mockery it was! 

At last the boat keel grated on the beach. 
Arthur sprang out, and once more her foot 
pressed the dreary strand which night and 
morning she had longed for, since she last had 
stood there. But she could not look on the 
familiar scene. She seated herself on a rock, 
and begged her aunt and the cousins all, to go 
upon their antiquarian explorations; they 
should find her here on their return. . 

Her aunt blamed herself anxiously for hay- 
ing ventured on the trip, but Kathie made 
light of it, and, as hez color had returned in a 
degree, she soon prevailed on them to leave 
her. 

They rounded the promontory, beyond 
which the road led upward to the chapel-crag. 
And as they passed, Kathie, swiftly as the 
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wind, fled in the opposite direction. Away 
she went, over the beach, and up the old hewn 
stairs within the crag. She rushed on, blind 
with haste, and hearing only the wild beating 
of her heart. Deaf to sounds of slow ap- 
proaching steps, at a sudden corner in the wide 
stairs she rushed against an old white-haired 
man descending. 

‘Why, Duncan, is it you?’’ she cried, recog- 


| nizing an ancient servitor of the house. 


‘*Hech sirs! Miss Kathie!’ he ejaculated ; 
then struck dumb with amazement, until Kathie 
said, breathlessly :-— 

‘*Your master, Duncan, I have heard that 
he is blind, and I am come to see him.” 

‘* Blessings on your bonny face, lassie; bon- 
ny, and gude as bonny. Eh, but he’ll be sair, 
sair grieved not to see it.” 

** Will he, Duncan ?’’ 

‘““Will he? Hear till her! What for no, 
when kh just sits his lane i’ the dree gloaming, 
and m: r than once when I hae hearkened, he 
wad gi a‘ Kathie! Kathie!’ in siccan a sigh. 
But gui 2 sakes, lassie, dinna greet that gate. 
Come be. - he’s out by the crag yet, but I’ll 
‘een fetch him in.’’ 

** Don’t tell him I am here,”’ said Kathie, the 
tears pouring down her white cheeks. 

**Na, na, I gang a’ days to fetch him when 
the gloaming falls.’ 

She went into the library and sat down in 
her old familiar seat, just opposite his, close by 
the table. Moments of silence to her length- 
ened into hours. Then came footsteps—Dun- 
can’s, and one more uncertain, wavering yet, 
than Duncan’s. Then the old man’s quavering 
tones, saying :— 

*“Will ye no speer after my news, MacDon- 
ald? I’ll gi’e it ye, then, ony gate. Miss 
Kathie’s hame again fra’ oure the seas, and 
gaed by, twa sennights past, wi’ a blithe party 
for the far Hielands. I’se uphaud it forashame 
that she suldna gi’e a flitting blink at auld 
Inch-Fruin.”’ 

“Stop, Duncan,” his master interrupted, 
sternly. ‘ Inch-Fruin and its master have no 
claim upon Miss Evelyn.” 

“No claim!” Poor Kathie! And her heart 
beat so, while Duncan closed the library door 
upon him, and she saw him slowly grope his 
way by wall, and chair, and table, till he came 
and leaned, as he was wont, in the old place 
against the mantel. 

Ah, how changed! Not only the dim eyes 
dropped down beneath the heavy lids, but 
there were threads of gray through the dark 
hair ; there were hard lines of pain around the 
firm set mouth ; there was an air of resolute 
endurance, of unending strife with some fierce 
pang. This the girl felt, looking up into the 
face unmasked to her. While she looked, the 
anguish deepened there. The lips unclosed 
with a hard breath :— 

“Kathie! My God! altogether forgotten !” 
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She could bear it no tena. Her lips pparted, 
but no word would come. She rose up shiver- 
ing—so near, the little hand outstretched 
touched his, clenched on the marble. He | 
started violently. 

‘“‘What is this? Who is this? This hand, 
surely”’— 

He had grasped it. She found her voice at 
last. 

“‘T have come back to you,’’ she said, un- 
steadily. 
** Kathie !”’ 
The thrilling, broken cry, it went straight to 


her heart. And she forgot the friendly speech 


she had prepared to say to him. She forgot 
everything, save that she loved, he suffered. 
She drew nearer yet. She laid her head upon 
his breast. He held her fast there. The 
strong broad breast was heaving, and it was a 
moment before he could master himself suffi- 
ciently to speak. 

‘Is it my Kathie?’’ then he said, almost in a 
hoarse whisper. 

**Yours.”” Her voice was clear and passing 
sweet. 


“Yet stay,” he said, more firmly, though | 
with effort. ‘If it is compassion which has | 


brought you here’’— 

** Ronald’ — 

“Oh, my darling, mock me not. Shall not 
I, blind though I be, know it? If you do not 


love me, Kathie, go. I shall still remember | 
this hour as the best and brightest of my life, | 
whieh never can be wholly dark again, since | 


my one love has lightened it.” 


He loosed his clasp. His arms fell at his | 


side. Butasoft hand caught his and held it 
to her beating heart. 

“ Ronald, if you cannot see, then feel what 
brought me here.” 





AMBITION breaks the ties of blood, and for- 
gets the obligations of gratitude.—Sir Walter 
Scott. 


DeEaTH is a commingling of eternity with 
time ; in the death of a good man, eternity is 
seen looking through time.—Gethe. 


Ir you ask me which is the real hereditary 
sin of human nature, do you imagine I shall 
answer pride, or luxury, or ambition, or ego- 
tism? No. I shall say indolence. Who con- 
quers indolence will conquer all the rest—in- 
deed, all good principles must stagnate without 
mental activity.—Zimmerman. 


It is the divine attribute of the imagination 
that it is irrepressible, unconformable—that 
when the real world is shut out, it can create a 
world for itself, and with a nécromantic power 
can conjure up glorious shapes and forms and 
brilliant visions to make solitude populous and 
irradiate the gloom of a dungeon.— Washington 
Lroing. 


| PONDROUS PAPERS—NO. 3. 





Stockton is sometimes called the city of 
| | windmills ; ; and, when we come in site of it, 
| and saw all the windwheels a-whirlin’ in all 
| parts of it, like great white wings, it seemed 
as if by a little enchantment. the city might fly 
away as fast as we approached it. It made me 
| think of something I read in the “ Arabian 
Nights” when I was a girl. But it remained 
| steadfast enough, and we rode through the 
streets jest as the sun was goin’ down. 

We stopped at a tavern—there! John told 
' me I ought to call ita hotel, but I keep for- 

gettin’. Anyway, it was big and grand enough 

to make me feel very lonesome. I was pretty 
tired, and was jest restin’ me on a sofy, when 

a lady came in. ‘ Well, now,’ thinks I, “I 

wonder if that’s the new-fasherned waterfall 
| that Mrs. Farnham has been yearnin’ for, and 
| I wonder if it wouldn’t cure her to see it?’ 

For the lady’s hair was done up most on top 
| of her head, and stuck out amazin’ly. She had 
| a little hat on, but her hair crowded it clear 
| down most to her nose. All to once I noticed 
her dress skirt had got unfastened ; she had on 
| a little sack, so I couldn’t see how, whether 

*twas ripped or unpinned, but I wondered she 
| didn’t notice it, for it was draggin’ as much as 
| a foot and a haff on the floor. I was frightened, 
for plenty of ladies and gentlemen were walk- 
ing round in the hall and out on the balcony, 
and I thought they might be in any time. So 
| I run up to her, and whispered :— 

“‘Oh, miss, your dress skirt has got onpinned 
| or something ; it’s all droppin’ off, anyway. 
| Sha’n’t I help you fix it up before anybody 

comes in?”’ 

She looked startled, and clapped both her 
hands under her sack a minit, and then said, 
quite haughty :— 
| “Why, there’s nothing the matter with it; 
| it is all right, madam.” 
| “The Lunnun to boot!” says I. ‘But it’s 
| all draggin’.”’ 
She looked me all over from head to foot, and 
then how she did larf, just the pleasantest, 
ringing voice she had. 

‘*Where did you come from, you dear wo- 
man?” says she. ‘ Didn’t you know that 
trains had been in fashern two or three years ?”’ 

“Trains !’’ says I. 

Then she took off her sack, and walked across 
the room, to let me see how she looked. 

“Oh, yes!’ says I. ‘“ Like Queen Elizabeth 
and them pictures of old English times, and 
Queen Esther in my Bible?” 


dered you did look.’’ 

“I’m jest surprised all the time,” says I, 
‘like Rip Van Winkle was when he woke up,”’ 
and then I told her about my life and where I 
lived. 








“That's it. But how surprised and bewil- - 
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“I don’t wonder things look odd to you,” | He bowed dreadful low, so I could see over the 


says she. 

“ Everything does,”’ saysI. ‘I’m surprised 
the whole durin’ time. Do I look outlandish 
myself ?”’ 

‘Well, your bodist waist does look a little 
queer,” and she smiled real harty. ‘Oh, 
dear !”’ says she, ‘“I do wish Carrie would come 
in, so you could see her. I ain’t dressed in the 
latest style byenny means. I think I hear her 
voice, now,’’ and she run tothe door and called 
somebody. 

I jest braced myself, determined not to be 
startled; but, there! when she come in, I 
eouldn’t help it. She had a gay shawl all 
swaddled round her shoulders in the most awk- 
ward way ; she took it off and her hat, too, but 
didn’t look much better. Her hair was frizzled 
in front, and pouched out behind—such a big, 
heavy-looking bag of it. Her dress was pretty 
short and ruffled, so many ruffles, and so many 
bows, loops, and ruffled ends at her back, with 
a piece of ruffled cloth puffed out under them. 
It was a panyer, they told me. I was glad 
when she went out walkin’ so queer on her 
high-heel shoes. 

Miss Spencer, the lady I first met, was real 
kind. She said I must take a magazeen when 
I went home. *Twould be real company for 
me, and then I would know what was going on 
in the world. She thought fasherns changed 
too often now-a-days, she didn’t try to keep up 
with them. All her newest dresses were made 
short, though ; they kept so much cleaner. 

About nine o’clock, when I was jest thinkin’ 
of going to bed, she came and asked if I didn’t 
want to gointo the ballroom. I wasn’t brought 
up to dance, but I told John, bein’ as we was 
out sight seein’, we would go in a little while, 
’specially as I never see a company dancin’. 

We got in jest as the men in the gallery was 
a-tunin’ their fiddle. Pretty quick the gentle- 
men begun to go round the hall to the ladies, 
and bow very low, and drop their arms strait 
down before, and ask them to dance. And in 
a minit they was all a-hoppin’ round like a 
passle of snow-birds. I couldn’t see no sense 
in it, though they looked kind of pretty. 

Most of the girls were dressed real neat, 
though a few had their dresses too low in the 
neck. One of ’em came next to me to rest her- 
self. Her dress was so very low that I said to 
her, says I :— 

“You poor child, you hain’t no mother, I 
guess, to tell you how bad you look with such 
a low-neck dress on. Do take this shally scarf 
and throw over you.’’ 

“Thank you, ma’am, I don’t want none of 
your shaller scarfs, nor your shaller speeches 
either,’’ and she whirled away with her face 
red as could be. 

I guess she thought she would be revenged, 
for she sent a young man to ask me to dance. 





| to speak to. 
and went off to bed. 





top of his head. 

‘*No, [can’t dance,’ saysI. ‘But if you’ll 
set down a minit, I’ tell you what to put on 
your head to keep the hair from fallin’ out. I 
see it’s getting awful on top for such a young 
man. Now, you jest git caster oil, and rub 
plenty’ — 

‘Really, madam, you’re too kind.” 

“Well, now, perhaps I’m too unkind, for, 
come to look at you, I don’t b’lieve you’d 
make fun of a poor body like me, unless you 
was put uptoit. You do remind me of some 
one ; now set down, and tell me your name.”’ 

‘‘Charles Gordon, Jr., at your service.” 

“Do tell! Now there was a schoolmate of 
mine named Amelia Clark, she married a 
Charles Gordon.” 

“‘ Amelia Clark Gordon is my mother’s name, 
and she is here to-night, right over opposite 
us ; that one with a brown silk dress on. Come 
over and see her.”’ 

“Oh no; Iam such a humbly old-fashioned 
woman I don’t think I will.’ 

‘I guess she ’d be glad to see you,” said he, 
hesitatingly. 

‘‘No, I don’t mean to resk it, but you can 
tell her I’m here, and then she can come and 
see me if she likes. She used to know me as 
Jane Mason.” 

Bime by I see him talkin’ to his mother, and 
she looked at me, but never came a nigh me. 
She looked very young for her age, and had an 
ostrich feather in her hair. It set me thinkin’ 
how, when we was girls together, I took my 
knittin’ and went over to see her one. day. 
She was up chamber, and had been sweepin’ 
the rooms, and was pickin’ up the feathers 
that had got shook out of the pillows and 
feather beds, and was savin’ them in a little 
bag. She said all she got that way was her 
own, besides, she had all pickin’ of the geese 
once a year, and she thought she ’d have a lot 
of extra pillows time she was married. 

I told her I never thought of such a thing; 
my mother had all the feathers for spare beds. 
She said I didn’t know how to look out for my- 
self, and I’d always be as poor as Job’s tur- 
key. NowIs’pose she thought I was too poor 
I soon got tired of the dancin’ 


Next morning Mr. Pondrous and I was goin’ 
out to buy some things, and Miss Spencer said 
she ’d go along with us if 1’d like to have her. 
I was real glad to have her, so we went to a 
milliner’s first to git a bonnet. I asked for 
one, and they showed me a little lace diamond 
shaped thing, with roses in the center, and 
some long ribbons to it. 

‘*What’s that?’’ says I. 

‘* A lace bonnet,’ says the milliner. ‘‘Here’s 
a straw one if you prefer, very stylish; just 
suit an elderly lady.” 
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**No it don’t suit me,” says I. ‘It has no 
hind part or front part, or scarcely any middle. 
I ’bout as leve go bearheaded and done with 
“,** 

“*T’ll tell you what to do,’’ says Miss Spen- 
cer. ‘Git asmall sundown ; that’ll be good to 
travel in.” 

**Small sundown?” says L 

‘Oh dear! dear!” says she, ‘I never shall 
git used to your bein’ Van Winkle. I mean a 
hat like those over there when I say sun- 
down.”’ 

She and John was dredful pleased at my 
talk, and I larft with ’em, told ’em I should 


learn after a while, but I thought I was-too old | 


to wear a hat; I was sure of that, enny way. 

“No, you’re not too old,’’ says Miss Spen- 
cer. ‘‘ Everybody wears hats now-a-days, and 
you ’d soon git to like it, would look well, too; 
you ’ve got nice hair if you only wouldn’t twist 
it quite so hard.’’ 

Then she put,the hat on my head and made 
me look inthe glass. Ididn’t like it, but twas 
better than the bonnets, so I took it. Then we 
went to another piace to git some dresses and 
ashawl. When I took out my money to pay 
for them, there was some six or seven copper 
cents with it, that I’d had ever since I’d been 
in Californey. 

“Good gracious!’ said a young man who 
had come up to talk with Miss Spencer. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, madam, but I have not seen a copper 
before for ten years ; makes me think of home. 
I'll give you haff a dollar if you'll let me have 
them.” 

“That would be cheatin’ yourself.” 

“No, I shall donate them to a ladies’ fair to 
be held here next week. They’!l sell for—I 
don’t know how much. Folks will buy them 
jest because they ’1] remind them of home.”’ 

**Well,” said I, “I'll donate them, and you 
can go and buy one with your haff dollar.” 

‘“* Very well,” said he, as I gave them to him. 
**Miss Spencer will tell you how much they 
bring if you are not there yourself.” 

Come to think it over, I concluded to stop to 
the fair, then I could go to church on Sunday. 
Miss Spencer said she had nothing to do, and 
she would help me make up a dress; it could 
be made plain without bein’ so old fashioned 
as to attract attention. I got some black silk 
to make a sack, so by Sunday Miss Spencer 
said, jokingly, that I looked quite nice, and 
she ’d let me go to church with her. 


How glad I was to go, nobody can tell unless | 
they ’ve been kept from it as long as I had | 


been. I found afterwards, as we went on our 
journey, that many families live as far from 
church as we did; and some women were 
heartsick to go, and some cared nothin’ about it. 

I had a real good time at the fair, too. I 
saw all my coppers sold for ‘‘ four bits’’ apiece. 
Miss Spencer larft when she had to tell me what 
four bits meant. There was lots of curious 





things there; pincushions made of big tree 
| bark sold for a dollar apiece. Miss Skinner 
told me I could get bigger ones when I went to 
the Big Trees. 

. We visited the Lunytic Asylum, which looks 
real pretty on the outside; plenty of shade 
trees and flowers, but it makes a body’s heart 
ache to see the poor creeters that have to be 
kept there. 

The court-house is a nice brick buildin’, with 
grounds laid out around it, though the trees 
| ain’t very large yet. It seemed as though 
| Stockton had teo much sluggish water, with 
| lots of footbridges built over it. But the city 
will always look lively with its windmills, any 











way. JANE PoNDROUS. 
—__ ee ——————_ 
SADNESS. 
Is there asun? Where, then, is hid his shining? 


The evening groweth chill, and dark, and gray; 
| And wintry nimbus clouds, with jagged edges, 
Frown fiercely on the slowly dying day. 


| Isthereasun? Where, then, his warm caressing? 
The Borean wind is sweeping ‘cross the moor; 

The angry sea makes wild and strange commotion, 
And darkling billows break upon the shore. 


I’m sitting with my shawl wrapped close around me 
(Yet shivering still, in this cold winter time), 
| Near by a palm-tree that, in days departed, 
| Came floating here from some far distant clime. 


Tis out of place, this child of tropic regions, 
Here where grim rocks rise darkly from the foam; 
And out of place, one warm and tender-hearted, 
Among the cold and stern ones of my home. 


’Tis thus I come to wander on the sea-shore, 
Though darkly threateneth the dull gray sky; 

With naught to cheer in all I see around me, 
Save some white sail that passeth slowly by. 


T love them better than my home’s sharp accents, 
The bleak winds’ wailing and the billows’ roar; 
I love them better than its look of coldness, 
The black rocks scattered all along the shore. 


Is there asun? Has God no smile of mercy 

To comfort His sad children upon earth, 
Whose pathway is ungladdened by affection, 

By whom forgotten is their childhood’s mirth? 


Be quiet, thou sad heart; let this reflection 
Still bear thee up along thy toilsome way, 

That here below there may be clouds and darkness, 
But there, up there, is always perfect day. 


Fe  _l . 


THE wise and active conquer difficulties by 
daring to attempt them.— Rowe. 

Work is of a religious nature—work is of a 
brave nature, which it is the aim of all religion 
| tobe. “All work of man is as the swimmer’s.” 
A waste ocean threatens to devour him; if he 
front it not bravely, it will keep its word. By 
incessant wise defiance of it, lusty rebuke and 
buffet of it, behold how it loyally supports him 
—bears him as its conqueror along! “It is 
so,”” says Goethe, “with all things that man 
undertakes in this world.” —Carlyle. 
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MY COUNTRY CLOWN. 


BY L. 8. CRANDELL. 








Dear LirrLE ELsieE: We long to see thy 
cheery face in our quiet circle, and now that 
summer is come, we send thee our most urgent 
pleadings to redeem that oft repeated promise 
to visit us. Thy uncle bids me say, our 
nephew, Herbert Grave, will be here also to 
assist in rendering thee contented. Give our 
love to thy parents, and do not refuse to accept 
our invitation. Very lovingly, thy aunt, 

MARTHA HAYEs. 

This is the note that was handed me as I 
returned from a drive with the elegant and 
accomplished Conrad McLean. 

“How provoking! I will not go one step!’’ 
I cried, throwing the note from me in vexation. 

My mother picked it up, and, after perusing 
the contents, remarked, caimly :— 

“Of course you will go, my daughter ?” 

“Of course I will not. Mr. McLean just 
told me he should spend the season at the 
White Mountains, and you know very well I 
could not exist without—without lively com- 
pany.” 

“But, no doubt, Elsie, you will find Mr. 
Grave to be very pleasant.”’ 

“Pleasant, indeed! A great, awkward, 
country clown!’ 

I fairly shed tears at the prospect of being 
obliged to spend the summer in such company. 
But when father united his argument against 
me, I was obliged to yield a reluctant consent. 
Accordingly, one bright morning, I found my- 
self on the platform of L station, with 
only my great Saratoga and little satchel for 
company. I looked about for some one to 
claim me, expecting to behold an overgrown 
youth, still wearing the clothes of his boyhood, 
with a broad brimmed Quaker hat, and as- 
piring red side whiskers, who 

“ Trudged along, unknowing what he sought; 

And whistled as he went, for want of thought.” 

I had not long to wait. Down the road came 
uncle’s span, driven by a masculine representa- 
tive, who must, of course, be Mr. Grave. And 
there, indeed, were the veritable side whiskers, 
under a broad brim, modified, however, in 
color, being black. 

“This is Miss Hayes, Ipresume?”” The bow 
whjch accompanied these words, though evinc- 
ing embarrassment, was not ungraceful. 

“Tt is,’’ I replied, ‘‘and this is my trunk. I 
suppose you are Mr. Grave ?”’ 

He assented. Ina few moments we were off 
toward ‘Fern Dell.’’ I leaned back to con- 
template my escort, by no means satisfied to be 
deprived of Conrad’s refined society, and 
obliged to endure his. 

True, Herbert Grave’s manly face, in its 
frame of black curls, did not lack symmetry, 
and I[ could imagine, with those curious, ill- 
fitting clothes, exchanged for a more fashiona- 
ble attire, he would be comely. Yet his whole 
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person bespoke the country-bred man, and to 
me nothing could be more distasteful. 

*T’ll flirt with the clown, if it’s possible,’ 
was my mental ejaculation. 

We had preserved a solemn silence since we 
left the depot, and I began to think the man as 
grave by nature as by name, when he turned 
his black eyes on me and asked :— 

‘Have you visited this section before?” 

I saw by the half hidden merriment that 
lurked in those jetty depths, he did possess 
flirtable qualities. This gave piquance to my 
efforts to please. We chatted coseyly as we 
rode along, until his excellent language and 
innate refinement showed me I had misjudged 
him. 

At Fern Dell I was received with open arms, 
deluged with kisses, and soon made at home. 
For a few days I missed Conrad and con- 
temptuously avoided Mr. Grave ; but, finding 
this would never do, I roused myself by Sun- 
day, resolved to make a stir. My uncle’s 
family were good ‘‘ Hicksite’’ friends, and 
started early to meeting. After they had 
called me several times, I appeared upon the 
portico, robed in a dashy suit of blue satin, 
with other things to accord, while outside my 
glove flashed the diamond cluster, which sealed 
my engagement with Mr. McLean. No wonr- 
der my aunt and uncle opened their eyes. I 
saw disapprobation in their faces before aunt 
said, ‘‘My dear child, thee would have been 
more appropriately dressed in thy travelling 
suit.” 

‘Oh, no, indeed! I could not think of wear- 
ing that to church,”’ I replied, quickly. 

‘“‘ Our meetings, Elsie, are for the worship of 
the Almighty, and not for show.’’ 

I felt the rebuke, and answered, impa- 
tiently :— 

“Then I will not goat all! If my wardrobe 
is not suitable for this place, I had better go 
home.”’ 

““Get into the carriage, child; Iam sorry I 
wounded thee.’’ 

Aunt Martha’s tones showed how pained and 
surprised she was. Glancing at Mr. Grave, I 
read in his eyes a stern reproof, and was 
heartily ashamed. 

**O aunt!’’ I cried, blushing, “‘ please forgive 
that unladylike speech. I will change my 
dress this minute.”’ 

‘*No, dear,” interrupted uncle; ‘it is late, 
and, after all, if the heart is right, it does not 
matter so much about the dress. Only, Elsie, 
though thee may be able to worship ‘in spirit 
and in truth’ when thus arrayed, remember 
thee is apt to divert the minds of those who 
are not accustomed to such things, from better 
and purer meditations. But, come, we must 
be off.” 

Never had my conscience troubled me as it 
did that day. I created a stir, as I had de- 
sired, but felt that in so doing I made myself 
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responsible for all the good seed that might be 
lost that day. I never saw any harm in per- 
sons dressing as they chose, but before I quit- 
ted that little brown meeting house, I ac- 
knowledged that when.“ one was in Rome, it 
was best to do as the Romans did.” 

Upon my uncle’s farm stood an old moss- 
covered mill, that had not been used for many 
years. Strolling that way one morning, I en- 
tered, and perceiving it unoccupied, threw 
down my hat, tucked up my dress, and began 
dancing. The favorites of the ball-room fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession, and 
these being exhausted, I resorted to the fancy 
réle. The scene must have been rather pic- 
turesque ; my light curls falling to the waist, 
clothes tucked up to my boot-tops, and for a 
frame-work, the old ruined mill. As I knelt 
in ene figure, assuming a listening attitude, I 
glanced upward and beheld Mr. Grave, re- 
clining on a rafter overhead. In confusion, I 
caught up my hat to beat a hasty retreat, when 
the object of my discomfiture swung himself 
down in front of me. 

‘*T am sorry to have disturbed you, Miss El- 
sie. Do not be displeased, for I assure you I 
shall never forget the pleasure you uncon- 
sciously afforded me.”’ 

Thus reassured, I could not forbear laughing. 

“You must have thought me demented to 
rush in here, throw down my hat, and set to 
dancing as if for a wager.”’ 

** My admiration conquered every other emo- 
tion,’’ was his gallant rejoinder. 

** Well, the truth is, the spell was on me, and 
I embraced the first opportunity for its indul- 
gence.” 

“T thank the fates for allowing me to be 
present.” 

“What were you doing here? I thought the 
old mill deserted.” 

**So it is by others. I came here to read.” 

‘**T regret that I disturbed you.” 

“Tam glad. The treat was all the more ac- 
ceptable for being unexpected.”’ 

“Don’t you dance, Mr. Grave?” 

** Not at all.” 

“Then you must let me teach yon, and we’! 
begin now.” 

He blushed to the roots of his hair, exclaim- 
ing :— 

“Oh, no, Miss Elsie! I—I~—indeed you 
must excuse me. It is #mpossible.”’ 

“Nonsense! You are not conscientiously 
opposed to it, are you?” 

“Yes; our sect prohibits it.’ 

I saw this was but a subterfuge, and resolved 
to carry my point. 

‘Well, if that’s so, just sit down here, and 
I’!l relieve you of all religious scruples.” 

Ensconced upon the sill of a window over- 
looking the dam and watercourse, I began my 
proselyting. 

“The prejudices religious people have 








against dancing are separately and collectively 
based upon the idea of excess. J maintain that 
those who have good common sense are the 
best regulators of their own-conduct, and 
those who have not, will never be benefited by 
all the rules in Christendom, sacred or secu- 
lar. Noone can teach an extremist moderation. 
If he does not dance, he will show his propen- 
sities in other things, even more pernicious.” 

** You are evidently versed in argumentative 
logic,”’ laughed Mr. Grave. 

‘Let those laugh who win,” I retorted; 
“but to proceed: Dancing seems to be as old 
as the world. All history speaks of it, and I 
think it very likely, when the ‘morning stars 
sang together at creation’s birth,’ they danced 
also.’’ 

“But, Miss Elsie, you do not seem to be get. 
ting to the point. Does not this amusement, 
which you are endeavoring to uphold, feed 
vanity? expose ladies to ill-assorted company? 
cultivate the taste for dress? for excitement? 
and, worse than all, do not the exposure and 
weariness following a night of revelry unfit 
its devotees for the life before them during 
many subsequent days, and, in some cases, lead 
to premature death?” 

‘Your questions shall be answered to the 
best of my ability. So far as vanity is con- 
cerned, we all have a greater or less shave. 
Since I was four years old, I have been a 
dancer, and the pet of our gay circle, yet Iam 
confident, in your Quaker community, cannot 
be found a young lady near my own age as im- 
pervious to flattery as myself, simply because 
‘familiarity breeds contempt,’ and I wil. ask 
you candidly, if, with your knowledge of me, 
you can say J display more vanity thanethe 
girls with whom you have been brex, although 
they do not dance?” 

“T cannot say that you do, or, in fact, so 
much.” 

“Then, for the company. No lady should 
attend a social gathering without being well 
informed as to those she is likely to meet, and 
any woman who has not character enough to 
select appropriate partners for the dance, can- 
not safely be trusted at a church festival, pic- 
nic, or public promenade. Any woman ean 
draw around her such companions as she may 
please, and if her inclination is for the fa@p, it 
is by no means necessary she should be versed 
in dancing to gratify that taste. Dress and 
excitement are among the necessaries of life. 
Women who have only home matters to occupy 
their attention are apt to become fault-find- 
exs.”’ 

**But, surely, you do not believe in this ex- 
travagant display so common among the fair 
sex ?*’ 

“No, and yes. I believe we would be better 
without it, but when one’s social standing and 
influence depend as much upon dress as they 
now do, I think if should receive due atten 
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tion. You know the ‘habit does not make the 
priest,’ whether costly er not. So far as dress 
is connected with dancing, let me tell you that 
part of my wardrobe intended for church is 
far more extravagant than ell my ball-room 
attires. Lastly, the fatigue and exposure to 
which you refer is not half so deleterious 
among the wealthy as lack of exercise and 
proper excitement is among the poor and me- 
diocrity.”’ 

“Then, you approve of this aimless life, with 
its selfish ends; this whirlpool, which engulfs 
so many who have not the common sense of 
which you speak ?” 

“No, I cannot say that Ido. But you are 
taking too wide a sweep, and, as usual, embrace 
the excess. Still, Ido approve of dancing, both 
as an exercise and social amusement. To me 
it is exceedingly invigorating. I often thank 
the Lord that I can dance. It is frequently 
more expressive than language.”’ 

“You are an odd little creature.” 

“Perhaps Iam; but my field of observation 
has been large, and it does not appear right to 
me that, because some people carry a thing to 
excess, it should be cried down by professors 
of religion. No more than that we should 
cease to eat, because the medical statistics show 
that many persons have died from partaking 
injudiciously of food.” 

“Well, perhaps we are too strict. I confess 
I should very much like to have you dance for 
me again, although J must decline instructions 
in the art.’’ 

‘““*What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander.’ If I can dance in moderation with 
impunity, so can you.”’ 

At length I conquered, and we took our 
places. A merry time we had. He was evi- 
dently unaceustomed to “trip the light fan- 
tastic toe.’ Round and round the mill I went, 
while he came hopping and stamping after me 
in such a ludicrous manner. I stopped and 
gave full vent tomy mirth. Herbert laughed 
also, declaring he felt like a Shanghai looking 
for a rose-bug. 

Every day we repaired to the mill for an hour 
or so of merrymaking. At length, I began to 
teach him the ‘‘galop.’’ He found it more dif- 
ficult than any of the others ; and, after many 
ineffectual attempts at the round step, he wound 
up by stepping on his own toes, tripping him- 
self up, and cutting a spread eagle. 

I was convulsed with laughter, being just 
able to gasp out: ‘Lo! a grave subject is upon 
the floor.’’ 

He sprang to his feet, and wifh a bound was 
at my side. His face showed neither anger, 
chagrin, nor mirth, but an indefinable, powerful 
something that sobered me instantly. Cateh- 
ing me in his arms, he gazed a second into my 
eyes, covered my face with kisses, and left the 
mill. 

I stood where he placed me like one In a 








dream. The first thing I heard was a little 
scream, which seemed to have been waiting for 
an opportunity to escape. This set me laugh- 
ing, though my tears flowed copiously, and I 
was in no enviable state when I reached my 
room. There could be but one interpretation 
of Mr. Grave’s conduct. He loved me, and I? 
—‘‘Iam the promised bride of Conrad McLean. 
There is no room in my heart but for him,” I 
said, resolutely, answering my mental query 
aloud. 

Uncle came, to tea alone. 

‘“Where is Herbert?” asked Aunt Martha. 

‘‘He was obliged to leave hurriedly on busi- 
ness, and wished me to say to Elsie here he 
hoped she would pardon his rudeness. I told 
him she wouldn’t think ill of him for leaving 
without adieus when business demanded. That 
was right, eh?’ 

“Perfectly right, uncle,” I answered, but 
saw much more in Herbert Grave’s message 
than did they. 

Several days elapsed, and Herbert did not re- 
turn. I had avoided the mill since he left, but 
could no longer resist the desire to go thither. 
Pushing open the door, I walked in. The si- 
lence thrilled me; and, seated in the window 
overlooking the brook, I leaned my head against 
the old, worn frame, and knowing I was far 
out of hearing, 

*T shut up the door and my ears, 
And opened my heurt and my tears.” 

‘““What is the matter, Elsie!’ Starting, I 
looked up to see Mr. Grave beside me. With- 
out waiting for my reply, he continued: ‘‘I 
have something to say to you.”’ 

There was none of the old bashfulness left as, 
seating himself beside me, he took my hand, 
and, touching the diamond cluster, asked :— 

‘Has that ring any significance, Elsie?’ 

If ever I was tempted to falsify, it was then ; 
but the stern honor looking at me through 
Herbert’s black eyes forced the answer; ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘* Will you tell me what it signifies?” 

Richard was himseif again, and I replied, carc- 
lessly: ‘“‘It shows I am engaged to marry Mr. 
McLean. Would you like to see his picture?’ 

“T would.” 

Drawing a “photo” from my pocket diary, I 
gave ittohim. After a few moments’ contem- 
plation, he said :-— 

**Do you love this man?” 

“‘Of course.” 

He gave me a searching look. ‘“‘Elsie, could 
you love me?” 

I felt the blood mount to my cheeks, as my 
eyes fell before his. 

‘* You forget I am engaged.” 

“If you were not engaged, Elsie? Tell me 
how it would be if you were not engaged?” 

He bent toward me eagerly, and placed his 
arm around my waist. The sense of probity 
my mother had inculecated was touched, and I 
left my seat. 
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**But, Mr. Grave, I am engaged.”’ 

He turned away. There was a moment’s si- 
lence. Presently he said, advancing :— 

“Forgive me, Miss Hayes. I have insulted 
your constancy, but you know the motive that 
prompted. Shall I see you to the house?” 

That evening Herbert bade me good-by, say- 
ing he should not return. I grewrestless after 
his departure, and left for New York. 

A few weeks served to show me how mate- 
rially my tastes had altered during the sum- 
mer months. Mr. McLean did not satisfy me. 
The engagement was broken off, and in a short 
time J was forgotten for another. The winter 
dragged. At the first breath of June I started 
for Maryland. At Fern Dell I was made 
heartily welcome, and very thankfully I re- 
ceived its hospitalities. 

After the first words of greeting, aunt re- 
marked: “Iam very sorry Herbert cannot be 
here to keep thee company, but his business in 
Boston will not permit him to leave.” Did I 
care? 

Early the next morning I hastened to the old 
mill, peered into every nook and corner, till I 
at length espied a ladder, before unknown. 
Ascending it, I found myself near the rafter 
from which Herbert had watched my dancing, 
while close under the eaves lay a book, warped 
and mouldy. Securing the prize, I descended 
to the window. It proved to be a book of 
poems. Upon the fly leaf was written the 
name of Herbert Grave, and beneath, ‘‘O Elsie ! 
‘dislike me not formy complexion, the shadow’d 
liv’ry of the burnish’d sun.’ The heart of the 
gnarled oak is sound, and yowrs,’’ dated the 
year before. 

‘Dear Herbert! Noble Herbert!’’ I cried, 
kissing the faded characters, then started lest 
I had been overheard. But, no, I was monarch 
of all I surveyed, and silence my prime min- 
ister. After that the old mill became my 
Mecea, where I wrote, read, or sewed, as incli- 
nation prompted. 

Thus a month passed. One beautiful morn- 
ing, sketch-book in hand, I ensconsed myself in 
the old window, but soon my thoughts and 
eyes wandered far away. A leaf came floating 
down the stream, and, thinking aloud, I said, 
dreamily: ‘Herbert used to call such leaves 
old prejudices, that were cast off, and went 
floating away on the stream of reason. Thus 
my one great prejudice against countrymen and 
their appearance has floated off with the cur- 
rent of Herbert Grave’s true worth, and passed 
into oblivion.” 

Some one opened the door, and stepped within 
my sanctum. It was Herbert. Our eyes met. 
He came quickly to my side. . 

‘* Elsie, I heard what you said as I passed 
near the window. Is it true?’ 

“Tt is true, Herbert.’’ 

** And the ring?’’ 

I held up my hand. 





* Thank Heaven !’’ 


The side whiskers are gone, and I have no 
longer cause to complain of his ill-cut clothes, 
now that Jam the darling of the country clown. 





——_ ~~ 
LOVE’S TRUTH. 
BY AURORA 8S. NOX. 





My weary heart was full of woe, 
My eyes with bitter weeping, 
As I wandered to and fro 
While all the world was sleeping ; 
And in my anguish loud I cried— 
* All, all is false to me, 
The fairest lips have sometimes lied, 
And sweetest eyes smiled crueliy!” 
But the sea rolled up with a long, low swell, 
And clearly I heard, like a silver bell— 
* Love, love is true!” 


But my mournful heart no comfort found, 
For my soul was full of grief, 
Not even that softly ringing sound 
To my spirit brought relief. 
For what do they know of love, 
The senseless waves? thought I; 
No! God is true in heaven above, 
But naught beneath the sky. 
But a beautiful zephyr breathed in my ear, 
With music so gentle my heart could hear 
* Love, love is true!” 


Next morning I still was weary and sad, 
And walked abroad once more ; 
In vain all nature was joyfuily glad, 
For my heart was troubled and sore. 
But a sweet, pale violet lifted its head 
And looked at me with its eye of blue, 
And a lily smiled in its leafy bed, 
“ Fresh-washed in coolest dew.” 
And the loveliest echo came unto me, 
A soul-entrancing melody— 
“ Love, love is true !” 


“Oh!” cried I, then, in my misery, 
“Tf love be true, should I not know?” 
But a tender comfort fell upon me 
As softly as flakes of snow. 
And I threw myself on a mossy bank, 
And stayed in that lovely scene, 
My heart no longer in trouble sank, 
And my soul became serene. 
And ever I heard the happiest birds 
Sing sweetly a lovely “song without words”’— 
“ Love, love is true!’’ 


Time passes on, and again I stand 
Beside the heaving sea; 
But I clasp in mine another’s hand, 
Whose dear eyes beam on me. 
And now I know what the wavelets told, 
And what the zephyr spoke, 
What the lily and violet meant to unfold, 
What the birds’ sweet song awoke. 
For my spirit joins that lovely refrain, 
Eternally sung in joy and in pain, 
*“ Love, love is true!” 


—————— —=DPeG - 


CHILDHOOD does sometimes pay a second 
visit to man—youth never. . How responsible 
are we for the use of a period so precious in 
itself, which will soon pass away, and never 
return ! 
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MY FIRST CRUISE IN SOCIETY, 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, IMMEDIATE 
AND REMOTE. 








BY NO’ STARR. 





THERE’S, at least, no vanity in the revela- 
tion at the top of my page; but my name was 
Nora, and my friends and others abbreviated 
itassetforth. My ‘‘introduction’”’ iscompleted. 

It was upon a delightful morning in early 
spring that Lucy Emmons, my quondam school 
chum, and myself were travelling the streets of 
one of our large cities. We had taken out a 
roving commission for the morning, resolving 
that the whole of it should be devoted to that 
most delightful of feminine recreations—a shop- 
ping expedition. On we went, braced by the 
exhilarating atmosphere, chatting gayly of the 
on dits of the day—of brilliant belles and agree- 
able beaux, of hearts lost and won, of conquests 
completed or pending, of the last ball, the next 
soirée, of what we would buy, and howit should 
be made, and when it should be worn, of— 
“Trifling!"’ you say. Well, what else should 
two girls of seventeen have been talking about? 
Even so, prudish lady, just such follies. We 
did talk about beaux—that is, of Lucy’s. She 
was wealthy and beautiful; I was poor and 
plain, and didn’t have any. 

“Do tell me, Lucy,” came up, after a brief 
silence and some right rapid thought, “‘ why 
Charles Bland’”’ (he was one of her most con- 
stant devotees) ‘‘has so absented himself of 
late?”’ 

“I’ve been thinking to ask whether you ob- 
served it, and what you made of it,”’ said spoilt, 
pretty Lucy. ‘He is to me one of the most in- 
explicable of mortals. The last evening he 
was with us I wasn’t in the humor to have him 
harangue me from the ottoman at my feet upon 
‘moonlight, music, love, and flowers,’ for I 
preferred talking to Charlie Jones about the 
ride we were to take next afternoon, and so, i 
suppose, my young gentleman is on his dignity. 
Amen! This might all do very well for you, 
No’, with your sentimentality; but the ‘first 
winter out’ never comes again, and I’m going to 
be epieurean enough to crowd all the enjoyment 
into it I can, from every source, and consider 
each man, woman, and child crossing my path 
as laid under tribute for my pleasure, in some 
sort.”’ 

“But Mr. Bland’’—I was going to remon- 
strate. 

“Don’t tell me! I like better to hear music 
than to hear of it. Moonlight is better fresh 
from the skies than filtered through Mr. Bland’s 
beautifying imagination and poetic phrases, 
and so for love and flowers in their respective 
places.”’ 

‘Yet some most beautiful things are beauti- 
fied, their exquisite points being elaborated by 
the really appreciative.” 











“‘ Nevertheless, I tell you, this engagement— 
if engagement it be—is growing very irksome 
to one party concerned. Indeed, I must think 
of no gentleman—save the delectable Mr. 
Charles Bland, artist, poet, what not, No. — 
Arch Street, very agreeable, very anything, so 
it seems—lest I excite the jealousy of my sov- 
ereign lord and master, that is to be.”’ 

“But, Lucy, I would be one thing or the 
other,’’ I urged, in my unsophisticated, pro- 
vincial simplicity. ‘‘I’d be in love with him, 
or I wouldn’t be; I’d like him, or I wouldn’t 
like him, just as I thought he deserved, and I 
wouldn’t be tyrannized over by make-believes, 
You used.to be such dear friends, and, now, 
you somehow seem to be sacrificing all friendli- 
ness, and I don’t think this pays for it.” 

“Well, little grandmother,” said my playful 
pet, ‘I'll acknowledge to you, since you take 
so sober a view of things, that sometimes 
thoughts of the days past do rise up in judg- 
ment against me. I think, nowand then, when 
I’ve nothing better to do, of the times when 
Charlie was much more necessary to me than 
he is now (he used to be so kind!), and con- 
science doesn’t altogether sit lightly with me. 
Iought to be more candid, may be—but, pshaw! 
All women play off these tricks, and all men 
get over their trials thus inflicted, and, so, why 
shouldn’t I have my fun? But, now, don’t 
look so dignified. I reckon I’ll have to take 
your advice at last.” 

‘Don’t say at last, Lucy; say at once. Be 
true.”’ 

“Oh, dear!’’ said Lucy, laughing one of her 
liquid, little, bird-like laughs. ‘Indeed, I 
thought to have left this style of thing in the 
school-room, and here our talk reminds me of 
the reign of ‘Caroline and Mrs. B.,’ and the 
old chemistry and philosophy classes. But 
what makes you so zealous a pleader of Mr. 
Bland’s cause? Are you sworn friends, and 
has he solicited your acknowledged influence 
in his behalf? You’d better take him your- 
self.’’ 

“I don’t imagine he’s the sort of article to 
be transferred at another’s bidding,” I replied ; 
‘‘and for our being sworn friends, I believe the 
dozen words you heard pass between us that 
night on the opera of the previous evening 
were the most we ever exchanged. He appears 
to prefer gentlemen’s society when not talking 
to you, though his manner to ladies is always 
deferential, I observe.’’ 

‘“*Well, what must I do to redeem myself?” 
inquired this perverse little bit of fascination, 
looking into my face with a gaze wherein was 
contracted the gentle innocence of sundry pairs 
of turtle-doves. 

“‘Only be true is my advice. True to your- 
self, to him, who was once your friend; who 
may yet be this, perhaps, if nothing more. Be 
yourself. You have told me how very sensitive 
he is, especially in what coneerns you. He is 
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barely aware of my existence, and yet I am 


sorry for him, but I am more so for you. Now, 


how do you like me in my new character of | 


mentor to the ‘ belle of the Quaker City?’ ”’ 

“Oh, well, you know I’ve long been used to 
that turn of yours at Madame Lablache’s ; 
though I, too, played the rolé of little country 
girl, then, in another way from you. But, 
since you look so solemn on the occasion, I'll 
make an opportunity this evening to adjust 
matters mére to your approval, and the little 
artist shall be candidly informed it were best 
not to defer his pleasure in the classic scenes 
and fair skies of sunbright Italy, awaiting my 
motion.’’ 

Here we were at the corner of Street, 
a thickly-settled colony of attorneys: Our 
course lay thither, and Lucy, raising her soft 
brown eyes, audibly read: “St. George Grey, 
Counsellor at Law, ete. etc.”” A spontaneous 
laugh, merry as a child’s, and, then, ‘‘ A most 
adorable saint, no doubt, a lawyer makes. I’d 
like to be favored with a sight of that phe- 
nomenon.”’ 

But soon we were at the emporium, and dis- 
cussing gloves, flowers, ribbons, and illusion in 
reference to the coming evening. The Lenten 
times were’ close at hand, and Mrs. Howard’s 
entertainment, thus late postponed, would be 
the ball of the season. 





It was about nine o’clock on the evening of 
Mrs. Howard’s ball that there was sitting in a 
handsomely-furnished apartment of one of the 
most fashionable hotels in the city a young man 
of wealth and family, holding solitary revel 
with the afternoon paper. The fragrant fumes 
of his Za Norma were wreathing themselves in 
fantastic forms about his head, and making a 
gauzy drapery to the delightsome dishadille he 
wore—a luxuriously-wadded, heavily-embroi- 
dered dressing-gown, set off by soft, gayly- 
blazoned slippers to match. The newspaper 
had fallen to the floor, and the sometime dallier 
therewith remained with arms folded upon his 
breast, and eyes listlessly following the course 
of those fairy, aromatic clouds curling ceiling- 
ward above him. As to whether his thoughts 
were en suite, we cannot determine without a 
key, which we shall have presently. 

A gentleman in complete evening costume 
enters without rapping, and we hear, “Hallo, 
Grey! What inthe world! Aren’t you ready? 
Ain’t you going? Or are you sustaining a fit 
of the blue devils that you sit moping here, 
while all the wit, wealth, beauty, and fashion 
of the city is congregated at Howard Park? 
Hurry, man! What have you been about all 
the evening ?’’ ' 

‘Studying a case,” replied the other, smil- 
ing, and with mock effort unfolding his arms, 
giving the idea of being too inert even to rouse 
himself to that slight task. 

“Studying a case, indeed! What sort of a 





case is it that requires a man to form an angle 
of forty-five degrees with his corporeal propor- 
tions, and read his advices in a whitewashed 
ceiling ?”’ 

“It’s the case of St. George Grey, attorney 
at law, ete. etc., versus a certain anonymous 
fair one, or rather the anonymous fair one 
versus St. George Grey. If you’ll only sit 
down and be quiet, I’ll tell you all about it. 
There! that’s a good, sensible fellow. I saw 
them this morning—two of them—they passed 
my office together, and both were young, and 
one was beautiful,’’ and he proceeded to tell 
him of their remarks. ‘“ But, Hal, old fellow, 
that silver-sounding voice which read my name 
on the shingle, and wondered ‘ what sort of a 
saint a lawyer would make!’ *Twas entrane- 
ing!’’ 

“Ha! ha!’ laughed Hal Sullivan, “ another 
of your eccentricities, I suppose; and is this 
all?’ 

“No, no; not half. I took up my hat in- 
stantaneously, resolved, for the fun of the 
thing, to follow a little way, and, more than 
this, curious to ascertain whether any human 
face could correspond in beauty to that voice. 
*T was’n’t far, for the proprietor thereof entered 
Levy’s—so did I. A little delay, a little anx- 
ious waiting, upon my part. Confound it! why 
hadn’t Icome to Philadelphia to try my for- 
tunes before? but, lo! Iam at peace with my- 
self and the rest of mankind. In that crowd 
of femininities I descry the identical pair, and 
now turns full on me a face. Oh! it’s like one 
we have all dreamed of at some time in our 
lives, looking at us over a pair of shining 
wings !’’ 

** Well, I’ll swear!’’ is Doctor Sullivan’s (as 
we all know, very improper) rejoinder. ‘To 
see a man who has been as much in society as 
you have, so transported ‘on this short no- 
tice!” 

“Ah! but not in Philadelphia society,” says 
Grey, with tragi-comic air, adding— 

“Such lustre gleams through her long silken lashes, 

You'd swear a soul flashed through each witching 

eye, 
While the low tone that from her small mouth gushes, 

Thrills like her glance whene’er I pass near her.” 


“*T wish I could know somebody who knew 
somebody who knew some one else who knew 
when you were in deep, sober earnest,” said 
Harry Sullivan, in the least bit perplexed tone ; 
not much so, for life ran very smoothly with 
Harry. ‘ But is it really,’’ he continued, “‘one 
of your humors to stay away from the ball to- 
night ?” 

‘It is—one of my humors, and a cowardly 
humor, too; I’ll acknowledge thus much to 

ou.”” 

‘*A fig for your affectation! Come on, you 
haven’t made your debaét here yet, and, by the 
way, you may meet your beautiful ‘namorata, 
who knows?” 
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“Precisely. I told you cowardice kept me 
away; I’m afraid to meet her!’’ 

“Oh, a lovely ogress, is she?’’ 

“Well, just this, then: I want to enjoy my 
dream yet awhile; I’ll soon be over it; but to 
meet her to-night, as I might, and, from the 
luminous halo of those golden curls, or, to be 
more to the point, from the rose and ivory of 
that beautiful mouth were I to hear some ex- 
pression akin to the ‘dad egg,’ with which a New 
York belle once shocked my unsophisticated 
Par—WELL! An important conclusion, isn’t 
it?” 

“One worthy of yourself, and very well 
adapted to your reason for declining civilities, 
you Bedlamite! ‘A gentle voice is a most ex- 
cellent thing in a woman,’ yet I’d like to hear 
the tones which would set me running all over 
the city for a half-second’s glance at the lips 
from which they proceeded. But I must go, if 
you will not.’’ And the merry young doctor 
and complacent philosopher went, promising 
a call early on the morrow. 


There was, indeed, a brilliant assembly at 
Howard Park that night. The long suite of 
apartments thrown open for the reception of 
guests blazed with richly gilded and brilliantly 
lighted chandeliers, rivalled at last by flashing 
eyes, and the mirror-lined walls seemed pre- 
senting to view a sort of wizard world, whose 
inhabitants, emulous of the beauty spread out 
before them, caught and appropriated by some 
potent spell-word, the grace, the wreathed 
smiles which gleamed there, and to hold even 
song and laughter crystallized in the weird 
depths. 

A richly filled conservatory stretched in gor- 
geous floral perspective beyond the spacious 
drawing-rooms, and fragrance like that from 
Oriental gardens mingled with sounds of mirth 
and music in the air. Instead of gas, a soft 
radiance from astral lamps fell upon the flow- 
ers. This was Mrs. Howard’s taste, and it is 
believed the subdued light was in better ac- 
cordance with, though scarce in anticipation of, 
the especial little drama being now enacted 
there. 

A few brief notes, reader of mine, will give 
youaclue to what was transpiring. Ensconsed 
in one of the deep recesses, and near a bow- 
window, I was indulging in a sort of reverie, 
so Lucy said, flashing by me from her last 
waltz. I had declined waltzing altogether, 
and so must needs be sonfething of a wall- 
flower, even if I had other pretensions at other 
times. She turned as she spoke, caressingly 
arranged something about my hair, and lin- 
gered. What purpose in her wandering for 
this brief second from the crowd of which she 
was the life and light? I had it! Not aware 
previously of Charles Bland’s proximity to us, 
I heard in the gentlest of tones (she had really 
an exquisite voice), ‘‘Good evening, Charles !’’ 





and Lucy’s little hand was cordially extended. 
I suppose he took it by some instinct. I 
avoided looking toward them, for I knew that, 
at least, with one of the parties, this night was 
to be acrisis. Neither did I by eaves-dropping 
beeome possessed of the brief report which I 
shall proceed to give you. 

‘“‘T have something to say to you, Charles,” 
followed the greeting. 

‘‘T am at your service, Miss Lucy,”’ rather 
loftily, it was fancied, and he never called her 
Miss Lucy when they were alone. 

‘‘Tt is very warm dancing,’’ said she. “I 
see an open window in the conservatory ; it is 
better sitting there than in these heated rooms ; 
we will go,’’ and she led the way, thus answer- 
ing Charles’ inquiry, ‘‘ Are you not very impru- 
dent? The night air is quite chill?’ 

Lucy grieved, so she told him, among other 
things, when she began to talk, that she had 
not made explanation before; that she had 
permitted herself to deceive him ; had, in fact, 
deceived herself ; but when she had discovered 
this (so she acknowledged), it was due any 
one, under like circumstances, more especially 
due him, to say so. And while recalling all 
she had permitted him to hope for, Lucy prof- 
fered him the affection of a devoted friend and 
sister. That was about the amount of it. 

I knew a gentleman similarly solicited in 
such a case, who replied that Providence had 
chosen his sisters for him, and that he preferred 
selecting his friends himself. He sought her, 
the lady in question, for his wife, but if she 
declined the relation, there was no other va- 
eancy. 

Charles Bland said nothing of the sort, but 
he did say, with his fatalistic notion of love, 
that her word, potent as it was to him, could 
not wnweave destiny; that it was his fate to 
love her, and that it was profanation of both 
sentiments to barter man’s deep and true af- 
fection for sober, cool friendship, or some such 
thing, and so he declined it, forbearing, in his 
dignified sense of wrong, to recount the little 
wiles which had, one by one, beguiled him to 
his hopeless sorrow. He felt, then, that Lucy 
had wronged him (I am not going to accuse 
her any further than to tell, by her permission, 
the facts I know); and he told her that she 
had done wisely ; that he had no connections, 
wealth, or influence in the world, so that even 
his friendship would be no gain to her ; and he 
protested again that there was danger for her 
in the keen night air, offering to conduct her 
to the party who were enacting chaperone to us. 
Luey’s dreamy eyes, I think, were looking 
toward where the village-boy once gathered 
wild-flowers with her beside the wood skirting 
his grand mother’s cottage. 

‘‘Mr. Bland,” interrupted a sprightly voice 
from the door not far off, “‘have you and Miss 
Emmons withdrawn yourselves to moralize, 
contrasting the serenity of night without with 
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the enjoymenf® of flirting, waltzing, and the 
other et ceteras of night within? Or, perhaps, 
you are reading her destiny in the stars?’ 

Such bungling work as we do, sometimes, in 
our attempts to be pleasant! But, fortunately, 
Mrs. Howard paused for no answers to her 
suggestions, and proceeded :— 

** You see, it’s my duty to veto all monopo- 
lies this evening. Besides, I’ve a partial 
promise from Lucy, and a positive promise 
from you, sir, of assistance in my tableaux, and 
as this portion of the entertainment is to be a 
surprise to most of the company, I will admit 
no substitutes. Come, they are waiting, I 
judge, from Mr. Howard’s dumb signs.’’ 

There was no time for remonstrance. They 
all three enteréd the little boudoir at the far- 
ther end of the hall; then there was a slight 
confusion of tongues ard of costumes; then 
Charlie was despatched to the gentlemen’s 
dressing-room down the hall. I saw there was 
something the matter with Lucy, and I saw, 
moreover, that two people had never more 
resolutely determined to act the indifferent 
than were she and Charles. 

“You must bé in my opening scene, Lucy 
Emmons,”’ urged Mrs. Howard ; but Lucy per- 
sisted she must have more time for the ‘‘ getting 
up,”’ and so passed two tableaux. I was in 
one, and had no leisure to talk with her ; then, 
as that was my only appearance, I set busily 
to donning my original dress to run down the 
hall and see the next one—Lucy’s. 

The crimson curtains parted—the fairy cloud 
of illusion was in place, and ‘The Guardian 
Angel” was announced. The girl was a per- 
fect dream of beauty, as she stood there in the 
showy, mist-like robe; her loosened tresses 
forming a golden halo around her, the white 
gossamer wings sparkling with a silvery sheen, 
and the gaze of tender, deep, anxious thought 
earnestly, almost painfully, bent upon Charles 
Bland. It gave her face a new loveliness I had 
never seen itexpress. He threw into his coun- 
tenance that which only the artist could have 
conceived, of perfect abandon to the dazzling 
bait held forth of his “adversary, the Devil,”’ 
which latter character was impersonated by a 
Creole visitor from the Crescent City, upon 
whose visage thirty-five Southern summer suns 
had left their impress. 

“Miraculously beautiful!’ passed through 
the crowd in almost reverential whispers, as 
though the scene were the creation of a spell, 
and a rude breath or sound might dissolve it. 

A flutter of the white drapery—a tableau 
vivant, indeed. The bell rings, the curtain falls 
hastily—we hastenaround. Lucy has swooned 
—a bona fide faint, spelt with an a. All the 
evening’s excitement together has proved too 
much for her neryous system. There was no 
sofa convenient for fainting damsels, readers 
of ‘‘ Children of the Abbey” and contemporary 
romances ; s0 Charles Bland, as any gentleman 








would any lady under similar circumstances, 
bore her to the cloak-room, as we requested. 
There was a softly-cushioned divan, and there 
restoratives were applied, and from thence we 
soon set out for home. Doctor Sullivan 
politely proffered attendance thither, though 
assuring us that there was no danger ; and the 
patient, albeit a little languid, soon commenced 
laughing at herself for failure in her new cha- 
racter. 


Were I a romance writer, which I am not, I 
should all in proper place and time, in scientific 
detail, give premises, argument, conclusion, 
ete., of this narrative ; but, being only a trans- 
criber from a species of log-book in my posses- 
sion, the reader, perhaps, will be kind enough 
to take my jottings down as the disorderly 
pages of the original edition come up to hand. 

All the moralizing and philosophizing, if 
these clironicles be suggestive of anything so 
deep, must come from the reader also. It is 
always a thankless office to point out morals 
for other people. If they require them, they 
will derive them from data given, and it is my 
present business to state facts as I found them, 
courteously, leaving inferences to the perusers 
thereof. It makes no difference either whether 
I think Lucy was a heartless coyuette or not. 
I loved, and love her very dearly, and I am not 
undertaking to proveanything. I think that an 
ardent desire to please, beyond what was wise, 
perhaps, actuated her sometimes temporarily 
to acquiesce in the proposed plans of others, 
when returning judgment uttered the negative 
at last; and I think that, at this time in her 
career, she was a sincere convert to the theory 
of ‘pleasant illusions,” and the admissibility 
of procuring them for one’s friends, even at the 
expense of an unpleasant awakening subse- 
quently. 

Now a little of her earlier history. The same 
instant of time endowed her with the earthly 
and her lovely mother with the heavenly in- 
heritance, her sole guardianship devolving upon 
the hired nurse and an idolizing father—the 
latter of whom, as his only child grew older, 
made his pleasure to consist in the gratification 
of her every caprice, affection seeming blind to 
the ultimate result of such indulgence. At the 
age when other girls are in school trammels, 
Lucy followed uncurbed the bent of her own 
inclination in the disposition of herself and her 
time—now running wild over the whole extent 
of the broad lands surrounding her father’s 
spacious and elegant country residence ; now 
his companion, sitting before him on his horse, 
in long rides around the farm; now silently 
stringing red beans for hours together in his 
study, when told that she must keep quiet, or 
counting again and again the brass nails which 
decorated the old-fashioned, high-backed chair 
in which he always sat to write. Presently 
again Lucy would be gone. Where? Down 
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in the neighboring village, making many a 
friend among the humble families resident 
there, and from these days dates her first ac- 
quaintance with Charles Bland. 

Mr. Emmons looked approvingly upon the 
friendship forming between them. Charles 
was such a bright, promising boy, so he said, 
se obedient to his grandmother, and then he 
bore from the teacher the best name in the 
whole village school. ‘‘Come to Linwood on 
Saturdays,’’ he would say to Charles, some- 
times, ‘“‘and see me and my little girl. We 
have books and pictures there, plenty; they 
say you are fond of such things.’”” While Mr. 
Emmons’ hospitality and kindness were of such 
incalculable benefit to the boy, eager to learn, 
and rise from his humble sphere in life, and 
with innate taste and talent for the refinements 
of a better life, it is impossible to say whether 
the simple-hearted old gentleman ever gave a 
thought to what might, in process of time, grow 
out of this association to involve the destinies 
of one or both of the young people. What 
need to think of such things? They were both 
such children! When, however, some years 
after, Charles Bland, the talented young artist, 
the fashion of that season (so things go in this 
world), did, in his own old-fashioned notion of 
things, solicit the old gentleman’s permission 
to win his daughter, if he might, I am sure the 
privilege (even though the matter seemed to 
flash a new and almost blinding light into the 
father’s eyes) would not have been more cor- 
dially accorded to any wooer descended from 
the best blood of Southern cavalier stock than 
it was to this whilome aspirant for the honors 
of the village school. So Edward Emmons, an 
old aristocrat of ‘‘the Maryland line,”’ said: 
“T had almost—and very foolishly—hoped, 
Charles, that no one else would see, as I feared 
I did, my little child was growing into a wo- 
man. It must be so. I aman old man now. 
I was a man getting in years when I married 
her mother. I cannot be with her many years 
longer. She will love some one, will give her- 
self to some one, and I know no man in whose 
charge I could more safely leave her than in 
yours.”’ 

But I digress. When Lucy was ten years old 
Mr. Emmons was summoned to England, where 
some moneyed interests were involved which 
would probably occupy a few years in the ad- 
justment and disposal, and then came up the 
vexed question, which had often obtruded it- 
self, and as often been temporized with, 
vaguely put off for some more welcome season, 
which never came, ‘‘What ought to be done 
about Lucy’s education?’’ He was indulging 
her and himself at the expense of her manners 
and all womanly accomplishments, and the 
period of separation would be no less painful 
defer it to what time he might. His present 
foreign mission was an arduous one, and in- 
volved, probably, considerable removal from 








one place to another. The child could not ac- 
company him. Arrangements were made for 
leaving “the Linwoods,’”’ as the village and 
surroundings were called, and he brought his 
little charge as far as Baltimore, himself en 
route to New York to take passage at an early 
day in one of the Liverpool steamers, not yet 
decided as to how she was to be disposed of. 
At Barnum’s he met my parents. They were 
returning to Virginia, after having placed me 
for my third season at Madame Lablache’s, 
near Philadelphia. Mr. Emmons and my fa- 
ther had been friends at college—old ‘‘ William 
and Mary’’—and had met from time to time 
since. My parents were directly interested in 
his little girl, and begged that she might be 
placed at school with me. So Lucy was brought 
to Madame Lablache’s, and confided to her 
especial care, until her father’s return, when 
it was supposed she would be sufficiently ac- 
complished to take charge of a handsome city 
mansion, should such be her taste, or preside 
alternately in such a one and the eld home- 
stead at Linwood. 

I remember very well the morning when an- 
other girl of my class and I were summoned 
into madame’s reception-room to play enter- 
tainers to the young stranger; how her un- 
trained hair looked in its wealth like “drifted 
sunshine,” and her large eyes opened wider in 
undisguised astonishment at our—I must ac- 
knowledge not very well-bred—inquisitiveness 
as to her advancement in ‘‘ Noel et Chapsal,”’ 
natural philosophy, botany, and general ’olo- 
gies and ’onomies. She finally silenced us on 
these points and mostly on others by averring, 
without disguise, that she neither knew nor 
cared for any “reading-book”’ but “ Fairy 
Tales,’’ and that, as long as her dear papa was 
gone, she didn’t feel in the humor for talking. 
If she did not—this latter, I mean—it seems 
just to infer that it was the first time, as it was 
certainly the last after my acquaintance with 
her, the “‘humor’’ soon vanishing, and leaving 
her henceforth very sociable. Moreover, the 
girl not “read up’ in French and “things” 
soon proved herself very quick at her tasks, 
putting us of superior training and wisdom 
quite out of our little self-conceit. Then she 
was so generous and noble. Lucy Emmons 
wouldn’t do a mean action, and she would 
sooner suffer punishment herself than inform 
on another girl. Then for out-door sports— 
ball, marbles, climbing—well, as there is ‘“‘a 
character’’ in every school, Lucy was the ac- 
knowledged as such in ours. 

At the end of six years Mr. Emmons re- 
turned, taking the young lady, whose acquaint- 
ance has been elsewhere made, to a hotel in 
the city, there to sojourn and supervise with 
him the fitting up of the princely establishment 
which she had desired him to purchase. This 
for their winter residence; old Linwood, if 
they wished to be quiet a few weeks, in sum- 
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mer, said Lue ; so, then, of course, said her 
father. 

We had been devoted friends, and it was a 
sad day to both when we parted. Lucy’s 
**Good-by! but now don’t disappoint me next 
winter,’”’ sounded more like a knell than the 
voice of hope. Handkerchiefs were waved— 
hers from her window in the hotel, mine from 
the carriage, for I was to travel farther—I turn 
a corner, and am well under way for my home 
in an eastern shore village. 


**T have secured the good offices of a lady 
friend to chaperone our two little girls this 
winter, so you must bring or send yours on im- 
mediately,”” Mr. Emmons wrote my father. 
“Mine is very wilful, and will not be put off 
any longer, she bids me say.” 

However, owing to the fact of my having a 
promise of long standing to be bridesmaid at 
Belle Eyre’s wedding—Belle was our near 
neighbor—and, as this country wedding, which 
brought, as we knew it would, a succession of 
parties and rural frolics of all kinds, did not 
come off until after Christmas, it was as late as 
the first of February that, on a snowy after- 
noon, I found myself at No. — Chestnut Street, 
the coachman ringing the bell, I retaining my 
seat, wrapped in furs and travelling-cloaks. I 
soon heard a voice not to be mistaken, though 
that light step bounding over the richly-car- 
peted stairway was not discernible. 

“‘T knew it was No’, and that she would 
come!’ exclaimed the impulsive creature, 
rushing into my arms; for, instead of imperil- 
ing her slippered feet by contact with the 
snow, I had now darted up the steps and in at 
the hospitable, wide open door. 

Leseaped being eaten. ‘Thin, and fragile of 
frame, perhaps I did not present the tempta- 
tion of a very savory bonne bouche, and Lucy was 
not cannibalistic, though she almost bore me 
in her arms upto herroom. Warm, luxurious, 
delightful, the whole in-door atmosphere. 
How charming she was! She had travelled in 
the interim between fitting up the new resi- 
dence and the commencement of ‘‘ the season”’ 
in the city, and there was more finish about 
her—shall I call it this? Something delight- 
ful, at any rate, as it seemed to me. 

‘‘Come, take off your things,’’ she said, di- 
vesting me of them, and, “Ellen!” to her 
maid, ‘‘take Miss Starr’s wrappings, and you 
may leave us; we have no need to dress for 
dinner. Father will not be in until late,” she 
added, turning to me, ‘“‘so we can luxuriate in 
carelessness and each other’s society. O 
Nora,’’ she broke forth—Lucy had an air about 
her which gave you the impression that she 
lived more in an hour than other people in a 
day or a month—‘‘I’ve so much to tell you. 
My letters, you know, are just nothing ; writing 
is too slow a business. But this Philadelphia 
is such a charming place, and I do so love the 








parties, and the operas, and the pretty things, 
and the charming people. Oh, it is enchant- 
ing! I shall go wild if you don’t come and 
tame me with your grandmother notions. 
Some of madame’s nicest girls are here this 
winter ; and such agreeable beaux! The par- 
lor is thronged every evening that I do not go 
out. Papa’s friends, he says; but, indeed, a 
great part of the entertaining them devolves 
upon me, which is no task, to be sure, they be- 
ing, for the most part, as chatty as I, which, I 
believe you will admit to be sufficient. And 
Charles Bland is here, Nora ; has been living 
here, oh, before we came; the same Charles 
Bland of whom you have heard me speak as 
being an old friend and neighbor when we 
lived at the Linwoods.’’ 

I recollected very well how we used to tease 
her about him after she had told us of the inti- 
macy and of himself in most admiring terms. 
Finally, I suppose we had new people and 
things to occupy us, and Charles Bland’s 
name died out, from mention, at ieast. This 
at school, I mean. He was older; was more 
tenacious of impressions. Faith and Hope, in 
morbid excess, went to the making up of his 
composition, and no portion of his dreaming 
in regard to Lucy made itself suggestive that 
she might return from a six years’ sojourn at 
boarding-school, other than the affectionate, 
confiding Lucy she was when they chased but- 
terflies through the fields and green lanes 
around the Linwoods. I suppose that Charles 
Bland’s awakening upon the morning of his 
first ‘‘caM’’ on Lucy and her father, after 


many solicitations from the latter, was much . 


like that of any other arousing from a dream, 
speak we either literally or figuratively, a 
shock more or less to the dreaming apparatus, 
whatever that is, and a sort of staggering at- 
tempt to bring all that has been, or we wished 
to be, in proper subjection to the inevitable 1s. 
Lucy had been kind to him that morning, 
very. 

“What is Mr. Bland doing?” I asked; 
** practising a profession here ?’’ 

**Oh, you know I used to tell you of his as- 
pirations to paint. He has had good masters, 
and with, as they say, fine genius therefore, 
bids fair to astonish the great art-world some 
of these days. And such portraits! But he is 
painting mine. He is a star of the first magni- 
tude here just now, I can tell you, and papa 
considers him very talented. He comes to see 
us often, and no doubt you will like him.” 

All this from Lucy in her rapid narration, 
and I ask :— 

“You do, do you?” 

‘Well, yes—oh, yes!’ for reply. ‘You 
know I always liked him. But I tell you, it 
was right queer to meet him again, and think 
of the old Linwood days, and how I used to 
kiss him for lifting me across the branches 
when they were too deep for me to wade, and 
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all those things. It was really desperate, as I 
think of it now, our attachment.”” And Lucy 
blushed. What could it mean, her blushing so. 

Alas for those days of portrait painting and 
the idealisms of the artist! The wood pic- 
tures, the fairy scenes inwrought, the magic 
touches conjuring back the past, the unearthly 
tints of the iris-bowed future. But these are 
not for pen and ink to reproduce. Lucy ac- 
cepted them all; she told me so presently, for 
she was never reserved with me. 


‘Well, Grey, what of the case this morning ?”’ 
asked Doctor Sullivan, entering the office of 
his friend upon the day succeeding the enter- 
tainment elsewhere mentioned. 

‘** Are you up for all day’’’ asked the other, 
in place of answer or conventional salutation. 
“TI believe you said something about dropping 
in as soon as you breakfasted, and it’s only 
one o’clock now. Excuse me, no clients in 
this morning, and it’s dull. Whatare a man’s 
friends for if he can’t vent his spite on them 
upon such occasions ?” 

‘““Well,” said Hal, smiling acquiescence, 
‘now that Iam here, how am I, beside in the 
way you signify. to make myself agreeable? 
by giving you the details of Mrs. Howard’s 
fete?” 

“Mrs. Howard’s fate, forsooth! that’s all 
safe enough. Married, we suppose, to the man 
she loved, ten thousand a year, an establish- 
ment, a carriage, and an opera box ; her earthly 
destiny is accomplished. The fate of St. 
George Grey, attorney-at-law, concerns me 
much more closely at present.”’ 

‘* By the way,’’ says Doctor Sullivan, ‘how 
stupid Iam not to tell you. Indeed, I saw an 
angel last night, and who knows but it may be 
the adorable object of your romantic seeking ? 
Nothing less than such a creation as I have 
named could answer your requirements. How 
dull I was not to take your description of Lucy 
Emmons! I think you have seen our belle at 
last without knowing it. She wears golden 
curls, and is altogether a charming creature, 
as the whole world agrees. Still, I must go on 
and tell you. There is too much of the woman 
about her to admit of her standing her ground 
as an angel, so the events of the last evening 
proved ;” and the young doctor narrated the 
case as it seemed to him. 

“No apparent cause for it; dressed too 
tightly, in all probability. I wish our women 
could compare the noble outlines of the Venus 
de Medicis with the attenuated, waspish fig- 
ures of some of the women of our day before 
they resolve upon a model of female beauty. 
My notion is, that dress was intended to em- 
bellish personal advantages, not to metamor- 
phose what God has made.”’ 

‘Sullivan on dress and female beauty !’’ says 
Mr. Grey. ‘‘Has she large, lustrous eyes— 





é 
Miss Emmons, I mean, with now a don’t care, 
now a sunny expression about them?’’ 

** Did you see so much in an instant of time, 
in your tgnis fatuus of a morning walk?” asks 
Hal, continuing. ‘One question at a time, if 
you please. You come down with such a vol- 
ley of interrogatories that a man of not over- 
steady brain is quite overwhelmed. Had I not 
been the most amiably disposed of mortal men, 
Thad left you long ago. Can’t you see that 
I’m preoccupied? that I may have my own 
little private romance toruminate upon? Ask 
your pardon. yes did you say? The idea of 
asking me the color of a girl’s eyes! I don’t 
even know the color of yours, or of mine. Sue 
White’s, indeed, are blue, 

‘Darkly, deeply, beautifully blue!’ 
That’s the extent of my posting up in optic 
coloring.”’ 

*“ You seem possessed of a kittenish buoyancy 
of spirits this morning, Doctor Sullivan,” said 
George Grey. ‘‘Now do tell me what’s the 
matter ?’’ 

‘*Well, I’m on as good terms with the world 
as I might wish to be,” replied Hal. ‘In the 
first place, speaking of Sue White, some days 
since there was an interview appointed for this 
very morning between pater familias and your 
humble servant, ten o’clock the hour. Ithought 
to afflict you with my presence in the interim 
from breakfast until then, hence my promise 
to you last night; but—well, I breakfasted 
early, much earlier than usual, didn’t sleep 
after my return from ‘the Park.’ After break- 
fast wandered about like the babes in the 
woods, or Japhet in search of a father, or some 
of those people, until I thought it was ten 
o’clock, or ought to be, and presented myself 
at Mr. White’s door. The servant looked at 
me with a peculiar glance as he admitted me ; 
but I couldn’t exactly see how he should know 
anything, when the mystery was solved in a 
moment after he withdrew by the sound of Mr. 
White’s voice pronouncing emphatically, ‘Con- 
found the boy! I’ve not dressed myself; I’ve 
this moment swallowed my breakfast.’ I knew 
he always breakfasted early and in bed. ‘I’m 
here now, and I’1l wait ; nothing like patience,’ 
I reasoned” — 

“To a young physician,’ suggested Grey. 

‘Plague on your puns! Don’t interrupt me. 
And I called the old gentleman’s attention to 
the sentiment when I was ushered into his 
dressing-room at about half-past eight o’clock. 
‘Patience, do you call it?’ said he. ‘Ousting a 
man from his early morning nap to keep a ten 
o’clock engagement at six!’ But he seemed to 
appreciate my reference to the four years’ pro- 
bation already passed, and the resuit of our 
long pow wow is that in a few weeks more my 
blue-eyed Sue and I pair off to our nest. I 
pointed out to you the small, snug domicile in 
Seventh Street, you recollect, as possibly des- 
tined for the interior embellishments but now 
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suggested, and the exterior adornment of 
‘Doctor Henry Sullivan’ in bright gilt on the 
basement door. At two o’clock I’m to walk 
with Mrs. Sullivan that is to be, and having to 
step to my office in the mean time, must now 
say ‘over the river!’” [Aw revoir/] ‘‘Good- 
morning! How are you, Charlie?’’ he greets 
another visitor, and passes out. 

Charles Bland enters Grey’s office. On his 
flexible features and upon his broad and lofty 
brow a seal set as though ages had done their 
work there in a single night. We all know 
what it is, I believe, to crowd these cycles of 
existence—either of joy or sorrow—into some 
brief division of a brief life-time. What a con- 
trast is he to the but now gay and happy incum- 
bent of the chair into which he moodily sank! 

‘*Good-morning, Charlie!’’ Grey cordially 
accosts him. “I’m glad you’ve come. But 
what?’’—and he looks more steadily at his 
pallid face. “Are you ill? No? Then you 
have been ?”’ 

**No,”’ and Charles tells him that, as his most 
intimate friend, he has come to inflict a little of 
his confidence on him, and to ask some advice. 
“Tam going to Italy,” he says. 

“To Italy! When? Why? Not now, 
when you are a burning and a shining light in 
the fashionable circles here.’’ 

“It is of the when, in some sort, that I wish 
to consult you; of the why you will, perhaps, 
judge as Ido, when you hear all. For the ca- 
pricious fancies of an idle crowd, which create 
an idol to-day to be hurled to-morrow from its 
base, and replaced by another as whimsically 
chosen, they detain me not so much as an hour. 
Indeed, in that space of time I propose leaving 
here, if we decide that I can consistently with 
duty. You have been very kind tome, George, 
but, intimate as our acquaintance has been, 
there is a secret I have never told you. I held 
her name as something too sacred to mention. 
I heard it often and often named around me, 
while I affected not to hear it, or by some re- 
mark, foreign to the subject, sought to give 
another current to the conversation. All this 
by some contradictory trait in my nature ; for, 
while the sound was more beautiful to my ear 
than anything else, I felt a nervous uneasiness 
at having any utter it who felt differently in 
regard to it from myself. She was the object 
of my boy affection; it was no transitory pas- 
sion as I felt it then. I knew this better and 
better as it became incorporated with my grow- 
ing strength, and ripened into earnest, true 
man’s love. We were separated for several! 
years of our childhood, but absence wrought 
no change, save to transform affection to ado- 
ration. She was my dream, all through these 
years, the something which was to make my 
future life good, and bright, and happy with 
its beautiful radiance. My only relative died, 
leaving me early to battle alone with the world 
—but, then, Lucy was left in it. I would some 





day see her again—well—but I tire you,” he 
said, recollecting himself. 

“No, go on,” urged George Grey, drawing 
his seat nearer, and looking somewhat of the 
kindness and sympathy within him. 

‘It’s a.short story, now,” said Charles. “A 
few months since and we met again. Her 
childish loveliness was all there, an indescrib- 
able wowanly lustre hallowing all. She was 
more beautiful than my dream. It’s useless 
to dwell on these poiuts, however. I told her 
of what was in my heart for her, of the help 
she had been to me in those long years of 
struggling with adverse circumstances, inspir- 
ing me to battle with and overcome them, and 
how I believed that with her lay the power to 
bid me attain the highest honors of that beauti- 
ful art world, wherein Ientered—a worshipper. 
She wept when I told her how barren had been 
my life but for her and the pencil creations 
which always took her shape; and she told 
me, with all alittle child’s frankness, it seemed 
to me, that she had never been oblivious of the 
impressions arising from our early association, 
that they had always retained for her a vague, 
sweet influence she had never been able to 
translate ; she knew now. Well, we were en- 
gaged. I was painting her portrait then. Had 
ever artist such inspiration? How to keep 
back my truant pencil from depicting a rain- 
bow of glory around that beautiful head, from 
tracing the symbolic anchor as a resting-place 
for the,rounded ivory elbow? That taper fin- 
ger—it should be pointed heavenward. My 
Hope must have all her outward belongings, 
too.”” 

“But tell me,” says his friend, impulsively, 
‘she hasn’t been untrue to you, Charlie?’ 

“It is so, George. Whether she was mis- 
taken in her own sentiments respecting me, 
whether I am to believe that one so lovely 
could be thoroughly false, I have yet to be 
satisfied. The issue thus far is the same to 
me; from last night we are no more than 
straagers to each other. It is not my purpose 
to repine at my fate, for fate I call it, believ- 
ing, as I do, in the immortality, the indestructi- 
bility of real, true affection. This atmosphere 
is dangerous to me; I might be her dupe 
again.” 

“Her dupe! I have it now,” thought George 
Grey. ‘You would not accuse her, but she 
has treated you as no true woman would. I 
see it all, despite you.” 

“ And I sail to-morrow, if I can dispose of 
one obstacle,’’ added Charles. 

‘“What obstacle?” 

‘‘Miss Emmons’ portrait. Her father, who 
has been a friend to me, so sets his mind on 
having it.’’ 

“Tell him that changed relations (I assume 
tor granted he knows of those that existed) 
would make the prosecution of the work dis- 
agreeable to all parties.” 
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“ And this mention of the matter would not 
bear the aspect of complaint? I want your 
candid opinion, for you see I am bewildered.”’ 

“Tt involves necessarily no complaint—this 
is as you putit. The young lady had a right 
to change her views of this match; she has 
doneso. Isn’t that the statement of the case?’ 

“Precisely.” 

“Well, say so, if you need say anything.” 

‘““You’re a good fellow, George; give me 
your hand,”’ and they clasped hands, the last 
time in some years; for the artist packed up 
his unfinished work, and with the blessing and 
best wishes of old Mr. Emmons set off for Italy 
that evening, ofa New York. 

I, Nora Starr, wouldn’t have had it happen 
for the world; but, in utter ignorance that Mr. 
Bland was leaving us, or that there was any 
one in Mr. Emmons’ study, save, as I sup- 
posed, himself, whom I was seeking to deliver 
an important message in a letter from my fa- 
ther, I walked in and disturbed the conference. 
He was just taking leave. He could do no 
less than tell me he was going, and offer to bid 
me good-by, too. I felt so for him, seeing the 
change his sorrow had made in him, and in 
that little time, too—so distressed that there 
was not a word of comfort I could offer—so 
anxious to say, and yet so afraid it would be 
wrong to do so, something about Lucy—I could 
not help it, the tears would come, then the 
sobs, then the perfect abandon to grief. Iwept 
as though he had been my brother. 

‘‘Lucy keeps nothing from her,’ said dear 
Mr. Emmons, kindly, by way of explanation. 
“She knows all that has happened, and it 
grieves her little tender heart to think of part- 
ing friends. Ah! the child has seen little of 
the world, yet, and hasn’t learned that, take it 
day by day, life is made up of this sort of 
thing—forming ties and breaking them, meet- 
ing and parting,” and he patted my head as he 
set me down in his own arm-chair. 

Mr. Bland had waited a few moments. He 
now shook the hand of Mr. Emmons again, 
then, taking mine, gave it a cordial pressure, 
said, ‘‘God biess you, Miss Nora!’’ and was 
gone. 


One summer in my eastern shore home mo- 
ther said : ‘‘ Will you consent, Nora, to set out 
for the White Sulphur with Mrs. Eyre and 
family on Wednesday week? You need but 
little more preparation than that you’ve been 
obliged to make for the gay season here, as we 
call it.”’ 

The Chaunceys, and Banckers, and Cadwala- 
ders from Philadelphia, the Donnells and Gil- 
mors from Baltimore, and our Smith and 
Teackle relations always madc such a time of 
genuine, social enjoyment; such a round of 
dinner, and evening, and all sorts of parties, 
and attracted so many visiting strangers in 
their yearly advent to our little peninsula, that 





becoming toilets, for all possible occasions, 
were as much a matter of thought and forecast 
with our country matrons and their daughters 
—and, I really imagine, with the beaux, too—as 
with any corresponding class within the limits 
of the Quaker, or any other city, on occasion. 

“It won’t do for you to mope so,”’ said ma; 
‘* people are really talking about it. Next thing 
they ’ll be saying you left your heart in Phila- 
delphia two years and a half ago. I don’t say 
that, of course, but you never have enjoyed 
society as much since. And your reason, 
darling,’ she smilingly added, in her own ten- 
der way ; “its hollowness. Well, don’t be above 
using that which God has given you. I sup- 
pose that, seeing the verdict of ages gone is 
levelled against the stability of the people 
composing it, society is much the same now it 
has always been, and yet we are intended for 
social beings. Hence, if we can better it, we 
must do so; when we can’t, we must tolerate 
—at least, so far as the obligation enjoined of 
‘charity to all men.’”’ 

**T’ve been waiting for our visitors to leave, 
ma,”’ I said, ‘‘ to tell you the contents of Lucy’s 
letter.’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Eyre, of whom my mother had 
spoken just now, were among the morning 
callers, bringing some stranger guests from 
Carlisle, relations of theirs, however, to return 
our call of some days before, and the arrival 
was announced as I read my epistle in my own 
pretty sea-view chamber. The news it brought 
furnished one reason, I think the main one, for 
my evading Mrs. Eyre’s cordial invitation prof- 
fered that day. 

Lucy wrote—I can give you as much of the 
substance of the letter as you would wish; I 
haven’t it by me now :— 


“DEAR, GooD LITTLE GRANDMOTHER” * * # 
[She dotted it off so, as if hesitating what she 
would write next.] ‘‘Well, you remember St. 
George Grey? You know I wrote you after 
you went away from me, you truant grand- 
mother, how I had met him unexpectedly at 
the Academy of Music ; how I was just taken 
by storm (my susceptible heart) by his killing 
moustache, black eyes and whiskers, and hand- 
some figure? You know, I told you how we 
seemed to fall in—to sentimentality with each 
other, right upon the back of this introduction. 
At least, J did with him.. He, it appeared, you 
will recollect, had known me secretly, and 
loved me as long, dating from a certain morn- 
ing when, in my ‘seraphic’ (Hem!) voice, I 
read his name on his professional plank in 
Street, and questioned, above my breath, 
what sort of saint a lawyer would make. A 
cosey little session of billing and cooing en- 
sued upon all this comparison of notes, and 
cotemporaneous admissions, and—and so forth. 
It was an adorable time, no doubt about it, but 
then—well, you know one gets tired of any- 
thing. Not you, precocious feminine sage—is 
that the herb I mean?—yow don’t. I got tired 
of being engaged, you know, and so last sum- 
mer, at Long Branch, I gave my Grey suitor 
unlimited leave of absence. 
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‘Well, what am I writing all this stuff for 
now, when you’ve heard it a thousand times 
before? 

“Nora, I couldn’t get to it any sooner. I’m 
trying to tell you I’ve called George back 
again, and I’m going to be married on the 20th 
with you for first bridesmaid, by your most 
gracious leave. 

**T said people get tired of gens bee I’ve 
never got tired of you for a friend, and I 
don’t think I should ever get tired of my bus- 
band if I had one (I never had one), t is, 
supposing his business wasn’t in the house 
ever Gay and allday long. * * * * * 

“Charles Bland, my old lover, will be at the 
wedding, too, if he has the sense and indepen- 
dence I credit him with. We do not get letters 
from him, as I believe he writes to no one save 
his business agent here. From this person m 
saint learns that he has married a beautifu 
grisette in Rome, and will be here with his 
wife probably in the next steamer from 
Europe.”’ 


Just as that last clause of Lucy’s letter 
turned up, my thoughts were going out natu- 
rally to ‘“‘Charles’” (that’s what we used to 
call him at school), and vexedly, in a vague 
way, to my display on the eve of his departure. 
Let that tableau go, however. I considered 
much more of how he might have suffered but 
for the good wife I hoped, and settled in my 
mind, he had secured. Of course, there was 
none of the old love left for Lucy now. I 
have as much as acknowledged, perhaps, that 
I was a little romantic. Most country girls of 
gentle breeding (and some of those not deli- 
eately reared) are, but my romance, be it ex- 
plained to you, gentle reader, what I had of it 
was not of the Byronic school, not in the least, 
and I no more calculated the possibility of Mr. 
Bland the husband of the charming grisette, or 
any woman he might have chosen as his wife, 
suffering pangs of suppressed adoration for 
Miss Lucy Emmons, or Miss anybody else, 
than I thought I should ever conceive a violent 
passion for the big oak that shaded our front 
door. If, not being married, he had gone to 
some desert isle ‘‘to pine away and die,” in 
the words of the old song, hearing his best 
loved was plighted away, I should have 
thought undoubtedly it was the orthodox thing 
to do. He was safe, however. 

I should go to the wedding, my mother said ; 
my father said so, too, when he came in. [ 
should accompany the party to Niagara and to 
Canada, too, as Lucy expressly stipulated, and 
should do anything else that there was a chance 
of to give me recreation and amusement. 

‘‘You’ve needed a change a long time,”’ they 
both said; “I’m glad you ’ve consented to 
make it.’’ 

That’s how I went off to the North that 
summer, and how the rather limited pecuniary 
means at ‘‘sweet home’’ were put up to their 
best for my enjoyment. Well, when I say 
limited, I some how, from habit, improperly, 
too, put our little fortune in comparison with 





that of the friends to whom I was going, the 
Emmons’, who were millionaires. You have 
probably heard the expression, “‘An Eastern 
Shore fortune.’’ Well, we had that, at, per- 
haps, its best figure, and lived, of course, ad- 
mirably well, where it is harder not to live well 
than to do so. My father was worth about a 
hundred thousand dollars. 


The gayest of wedding breakfasts ; the most 
beautiful of brides; the handsomest of bride- 
grooms, and the most enchanted company. 

As the last hallelujah died out on St. An- 
drew’s organ, I caught Charles Bland’s familiar 
glance. Changed some, more manly, and alto- 
gether better looking. I was right in my pre- 
judgment. There wasn’t one trace of anything 
left that looked like the old love burning again. 
I was glad of it. 

The marriage proceeded. The organ again, 
with its grand diapason; the bridal march, 
sweiling along aisles and galleries; a white- 
robed, flower-bedecked train in motion. 

I’ve inverted the order of narration. The 
breakfast came after this; then such hand- 
shaking! such congratulation! The artist was 
there, and by and by we found time to chat 
coseyly, heand I. Why was he so provokingly 
reticent touching that performance with which 
I honored his departure long ago? I could not 
force him to allude to it. Suppose—vain, fool- 
ish man—suppose he for one instant believed I 
felt more than, or differently from, what I 
really did feel. I hoped I might pity anybody. 
I took another tack and wondered this hadn’t 
been my first essay, as it seemed the most 
natural. 

‘** Your wife, I hope, is here?” 

“She is not, thank you.’”” What a handsome 
smile he had. 

**Sha’n’t I see her?” 

**T hope so, but not to-day, I fear.” 

I didn’t like to seem inquisitive, as he didn’t 
tell me why. ‘ 

**Tell me something about her,” I persisted. 
“T hear she is a beauty.” 

**So report says.”’ 

‘*What does Mr. Bland say?” 

‘Oh, I think he wouldn’t marry a woman 
who didn’t seem beautiful to him.” 

“Do you mean that you would sacrifice your 
admiration of higher attributes for mere per- 
sonal beauty ?”’ 

‘No, Miss Nora. When 1 speak of beauty 
now, I mean it to refer to all soul-excellence, 
heart-excellence, and to intellectual gifts. En- 
dowed with these, no man or woman could 
have a face otherwise than pleasant to me. 
The countenance must refleet these, in a greater 
or less degree.’’ 

“You ’ve married an angel,’’ I said. 

“No, I never expected to do so; that is, I 
might in earlier years,’’ he remarked, signifi- 
cantly, ‘have foolishly promised myself some 
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such thing ; not in the more sober and rational 
age succeeding. And he was evidently encum- 
bered by no unpleasant reininiscences of a time 
of foolish promises. 


“T don’t like to be Madame Marploi,”’ said 
the lady friend who was charge @’affaires by 
Mr. Emmons’ invitation—some relative of the 
family—* but I’m sent to interrupt this pleas- 
ant chat, Miss Starr. However, as Mr. Bland 
will accompany the party to the depot, I’m 
sure he ’ll excuse your present enjoined absence 
with a better grace.”’ 

‘Dear aunty ! dear No’! Mr. Bland, all par- 
don me!’’ cooed our newly-mated dove. “It 
is an hour to the time of starting. I thought 
they said half-past one, but it’s half-past two 
o’clock we go.’’ 

And so that little excitement subsided, and 
we set to talking again quite like old friends 
who had a great deal to say. The vanity with 
which my transitory thought had half wronged 
the traveller—where was it? Not to be found, 
upon examination. He used the observation : 
‘“‘The wider and wider the world opens to us, 
the more insignificant we feel; specks upon 
the earth, dust, finite beings set side by side 
with the Infinite.’”’ And ali his talk when you 
led him to speak of himself, seemed an uncon- 
scious commentary on that text. 

I was at rest. He had no such unworthy 
suspicion as that which had entered my—shall 
I say foolish—brain? Another thing I liked. 
It appeared Charles Bland had not become dis- 
gusted with his own country by visiting others ; 
or distasteful of her institutions because differ- 
ing from those the travelled gentleman saw 
abroad. 

“Though there are undoubtedly some things 
which, I think, could be altered for the bet- 
ter,’’ said he, “still, the old line of the poet— 
‘with all thy faults’—can never be hackneyed 
for me; and I append thereto that, loving her 
still, I love her far dearer and better than all 
other lands I have yet seen, or expect to see.’”’ 

How that suited me! 

‘“‘She improves, then, by subjecting her to 
contrast with other nations?’ I asked, and 
added, ‘“‘I wish more of our American sojourn- 
ers abroad were like you, and came home un- 
spoiled.” 

“Tf they set out fortified as I did, probably 
they would return the same, Miss Nora. 
Please excuse me for calling you Miss Nora,” 
was his parenthetic remark, continuing: ‘I 
don’t remember ever to have addressed you so 
when we met here before, but I’m sure this, 
and not Miss Starr, is the name by which I’ve 
always thought of you when away.” 

He had thought of me, then! Well, and so 
had I of him. I told him I liked it better than 








What did he mean by fortified, though? I 
asked him. 

“Simply this: That all the most sacred sen- 
timents which ever bind a man to home, hold 
me by hooks of steel to America.’””’ He looked 
serious. 

What! treason to the poor grisette, wooed 
and won and brought away to this strange 
country? O Charles Bland! I didn’t know 
what to say. I wanted to have it out with 
him, that little matter that would worry me, go 
which way I might, and decline the honor of 
more than a speaking acquaintance hencefor- 
ward. I know my way to the point was a 
blunt one, but this ought not to have made 
matters so much worse. 

I said, as though I hadn’t observed his last re- 
mark—had been abstracted—something: ‘‘We 
were talking, Mr. Bland, of the time when you 
left for Europe just now. I’ve often felt sorry I 
behaved myself like a baby or some littie, fool- 
ish child on the occasion. Do you happen to 
remember how I cried, in Mr. Emmons’ study, 
that evening, while I was there by accident, 
and you had come to say good-by?”’ He was 
going to interrupt me, but I wouldn’t let him. 
I was to make a finish of it then and there. 
“TI was very young and foolish then,” I went 
on. ‘I used always to weep when Isaw people 
suffer. [thought you were suffering ; Lthought 
—pardon me, but you know that I was ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of your 
departure—I thought there was, no matter 
what the cynics say, such a thing as true, and 
honest, and constant love in the world, and 
that you had received a wound you cculd never 
get over.”’ 

“Do you set it down to a man’s discredit, 
Miss Starr’’ (he called me this, now, for I was 
getting excited, and so was he), ‘that he should 
not make life hideous by calling up into it con- 
tinually the ghostly shadows of disappointed 
affection? I tell you candidly I want no such 
companionship. I was suffering intensely at 
the time, and in the way you mention ; but I 
determined, by help of that manhood which 
Providence has given me, to drag out no use- 
less, sentimental existence, useless to myself 
and others, and, if the ghosts came, I drove 
them away. They ceased to haunt me, and 
one sweet, pleasant spirit came in their place, 
taking quiet possession of my house ; she made 
peace there. I wooed her to stay, and she is 
there, I dare hoge forever. You know my 
past history. I may say this much to you. I 
have not one thought of repining in regard to 
yonder pretty bride. I loved her with much 
youthful ardor, but—forgive me, Miss Nora, 


| for this abrupt declaration, your, I believe un- 


intentional, injustice has forced it from me a 
little sooner than I anticipated—the tears you 
shed for me have been a dearer memory, all 


the other; besides, I wasn’t Miss Starr, having this time of exile, than any thought of Lucy 
an unmarried aunt who took that honor. | ever was.” 
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I burst with indignation at this insult, for 
such I conceived it, but a little of woman’s 
tact came to my aid in smothering the Vesuvius 
of wrath within me. ‘‘ You married men,” I 
replied, with a something, I felt, between a 
smile, a sneer, and a cry, “‘ keep in practice, I 
suppose, by making flattering speeches, or 
what you think such, to young girls and such 
other people as cannot resent them.”’ 

You would have judged a lightning flash had 
scathed the young man. “Forgive me, dear 
Miss Nora!” he exciaimed, in alarm and amaze- 
ment. ‘Pardon my forgetfulness that you had 
not been undeceived regarding the groundless 
report which preceded my return home. I am 
not married. I didn’t know if you really be- 
lieved it. My friends mostly have forgotten it 
was ever said, but—I am a stupid brute !’’ 

“No false alarm this time, friends,’ an- 
nouneces Mr. Emmons. “The special train 
awaits you.” 

And so we bade adieu to Philadelphia for the 
present. 


Never did two people part company under 
more ovtré circumstances, I think, than those 
connecting or separating, which you will, the 
two persons improperly monopolizing a great 
deal of that wedding chapter. 

I don’t pretend that I gave it no attention, 
that I found plenty to occupy my mind withal 
in the new scenes which I was passing, the new 
acquaintances we were constantly making and 
to make. Certainly, these had their place with 
me, but I was just as certainly wondering how, 
when, this other matter should come up for 
final audit and settiement. I didn’t suppose I 
had seen the end of it. I had been very abrupt, 
so had he. The right to be offended, if any, 
lay equally between us. Though, on second 
thought, it was my privilege, I believe, seeing 
I was the only party proceeding under a delu- 
sion. The delusion was no fault of his, I might 
say, again, or, if he had humored it—I don’t 
know that he had, intentionally—it was none 
of his making. 

We talked about him very much, as we did 
the other people who had been at Lucy’s bridal 
breakfast, sitting at our hotel on the Canada 
side—travelling through, there was but little 
time for such discussion at large. We had one 
morning of such as this, the next Charles 
arrived to speak for himself. 

What am I to tell next in this story of mine? 
Naturally, IT suppose, what befell next. I am 
more appreciative now than I was at first, I 
think, of the dots or dashes prefacing a letter 
of Lucy’s some time quoted in one of these 
pages. 

What would you have done, reader, young 
lady reader, I mean? Your declared lover— 
handsome, talented, good as you respectively 
knew and believed him to be—weaving his 
ideas of an old love and a new into a strange, 








sweet story. ‘You rolled the stone away, to 
sit therein an angel.” He was talking of his 
heart, of course, you understand that. You’d 
have done as I did, probably—accepted the ex- 
altation, cum grano salis, and the pleader, pro- 
spectively “‘ for better for worse.” 

There may have been very many foolish 
things said on the occasion. I don’t remember 
that there were, but much less do I lay claim 
to wisdom “above what is written’’ of love- 
making people. An enchanted land lay about 
me, but all travellers to Niagara find this. I 
do remember Charles, while we were on Goat 
Island, on this very morning of which I speak, 
calling my attention to the grand, brief, com- 
prehensive poem of Lord Morpeth, written 
here, which lines were, he said, the only ones 
he had ever seen that appeared in any degree 
worthy the subject. They are copied in my 
note-book or diary, whatever it is, and I shall 
transcribe them on this page, because they are 
comparatively but little known or appreciated, 
strangely enough :— 


NIAGARA. 

“There’s nothing great or bright, thou glorious fall, 

Thou mayst not to the fancy’s sense recall— 

The thunder-riven cloud, the lightning’s leap, 

The stirring of the chambers of the deep, 

Earth’s emerald green and many-tinted dyes, 

The fleecy whiteness of the upper skies, 

The tread of armies thick’ning as they come, 

The boom of cannon and the beat of drum, 

The brow of beauty and the form of grace, 

The passion and the prowess of our race, 

The song of Homer in its loftiest hour, 

The unresisted sweep of Roman power, 

Britanpia’s trident on the azure sea, 

America’s young shout of liberty! 

Oh, may the wars that madden in thy deeps 

There spend their rage, nor climb the encircling 

steeps, 

And, till the conflict of thy surges cease, 

The nations on thy banks repose in peace!” 

Water is its own witness of the truth of di- 
luvian history, I reasoned silently, contemplat- 
ing the wondrous majesty of the cataract, or 
to me, at least, to whom the sound of falling 
water is unexceptionably fraught with vague 
awe ; for even here, where it is an instrument 
of danger to none but the rashly defiant, is the 
rainbow testimony to Noah’s faith, to the fact 
that His greatness is ever tempered with tender- 
ness. I wondered how people could laugh, and 
chatter, and frisk about in such a presence, I 
called it; it seemed like frivolous amusing of 
oneself in face of the Great White Throne. 

Well, that summer-time passed, as summer- 
times will, unto the final end thereof, and 1 had 
company home, in the early autumn, I little 
thought of, coming away. The news had gone 
before me. I didn’t keep many secrets from 
those dear hearts in the old house by the sea. 
Charles wanted to be settled. He had made 
money by study, and perseverance, and atten- 
tion to his profession ; but he could not afford 
to be idle, and he did not choose to be depen- 
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dent. He must locate, and go to work again 
in earnest ; and so, before the white Chrysan- 
themums were beaten of the fall rains, my 
mother wove a bridal-wreath of them to deck 
her daughter’s hair. 

I left my sea-washed home; but there is a 
pretty, poetical-looking, not ostentatious, es- 
tablishment in the heart of the Quaker City, 
where I live now. Here, often while I write, 
my heart goes out to the sounding sea, surging 
along the shores of my sweet Southern home, 
all within, around me, though, thank heaven! 
is bright, and genial, and lovely. As I sit at 
these notes, my artist-companion, sitting at my 
side, is finishing off, at my pleading, the por- 
trait of one Lucy Emmons, now Grey, who is, 
I know, my own true friend, and whose wealth, 
beauty, and accomplishments have constituted 
her, by common consent, the leader of the ton 
in this city 


—___-_ +e 


LOUISIANA SCENERY. 
BY MRS, ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 








[Suggested by a picture, painted by J. R. Meeker.) 


WERE ever skies, or woods, or sun-lit waters clear, 
More real and sweet to mortal sight than these? 
Were they not wrought im some enchanted sphere? 

Did art or nature form such perfect trees? 
Fain would we ‘neath their branches dreaming lie, 
And let all worldly cares drift idly by. 


Far, far within that depth of shadows vast, 
Faint, lovely pictures slowly seem to rise ; 
Such magic has the skilful artist cast 
O’er all he touched, his waters, woods, and skies, 
That every detail is suggestive and replete 
With thoughts and fancies new, and strange, and 
sweet. 


E’en where the moss, with clinging arms, droops low, 
And deer across the herbage shyly tread, 
And sunbeams, shining with a softer glow, 
Are filtered through the dainty leaves o’erhead, 
Such subtle meanings do we find concealed 
As thrill our hearts with rapture when revealed. 


What perfect tints and shadows charm the eye! 
Unheeding time, we linger, gaze, and dream; 
And from cloud-billows, lake, and trees, and sky, 
New beauties, still unfolding, sudden gleam, 

Till every pulse with vague delight is stirred, 
And e’en the leaves’ soft, rustling sound is heard, 


Exquisite picture! word-descriptions fail 
To give a faint conception of thy worth; 
For ah! delicious secrets dost thou veil 
That only in a poet’s brain had birth; 
Whose glowing wealth and imagery of thought 
To perfect, rare fruition thou hast wrought. 


>> 








Beauty is worse than wine; it intoxicates 
both the holder and the beholder.—Zimmerman. 
It isa good thing to learn caution by the 
misfortune of others.— Publius Syrius. 
THE most manifest sign of wisdom is con- 
tinued cheerfulness. — Montaigne. 
VOL. LXXxII.—17 





WANTED—A WIFE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


**T WONDER,” said pretty Lizzie Thorndyke, 
looking up from a newspaper, whose columns 
had held her attention for nearly half an hour, 
“*T wonder if any of these matrimonial adver- 
tisements are ever put in the papers in good 
faith? Here are no less than five, commencing, 
‘Wanted—a wife.’ ”’ 

“I should think,” responded Anna Green, 
cousin to Lizzie, ‘‘ that if a man wanted a wife 
very badly, his best plan was to go court one. 
There are plenty of nice girls to be won.’’ 

“Just fancy advertising for a husband, 
Anna.”’ 

“Can't. My imagination cannot compass 
such an absurdity. But what makes you so 
interested to-day? I’m sure that trash has 
been in the papers for years.” 

‘“Whay, three of these enterprising gentlemen 
are modest enough to ask for photographs, and 
I was thinking jit would be fun to send some of 
those in the box Bob left up stairs.’’ 

‘‘ What box?” 

‘‘Have you never seen it? You know Bob 
learned to photograph just before he left for 
California, to be able to take views of scenery. 
He took lessons of the foreman at Wright & 
Hill’s, who were burnt out just before Bob 
left. Bob was at the fire, trying to save all he 
could, and amongst other things he rescued a 
box of pictures that they told him to keep. 
There is the greatest mix of stuff in it—copies 
of pictures and statues, groups, heads, and 
quite a lot of pretty faces.” 

** But we might send some picture of a person 
who would get into trouble by it.” 

“Oh, no! I wouldn’t send anything but a 
fancy head; there are plenty of those. I’ll 
get the box and let you see them.”’ 

The box proved to be a treasure for passing 
time. It was quite large and well filled, and 
the two girls found the morning slipping away 
rapidly as they examined the contents. Sud- 
denly Anna gave a cry of admiration. 

‘What an exquisite face!” 

‘* That is one of the fancy heads,”’ said Lizzie, 
taking the picture from her cousin’s hand. 

“Are you certain, Lizzie? It is very life- 
like.’”’ 

‘But very fanciful, Anna. Nobody in these 
days sits for a photograph with a wreath of 
field daisies and green leaves round their head, 
and who ever saw such hair? Why, there is 
enough to start a chignon factory in flourishing 
business. ”’ 

Anna looked again at the picture. It cer- 
tainly was fanciful enough to justify Lizzie’s 
assertion, although the face had an animated 
expression ragely attained by the pencil. There 
was only the head set in a framework of 
clouds, the dimpled shoulders rising from the 
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fleecy clusters, and the sweet face encircled by 
them. The regular features, exquisite mouth, 
and large, soft eyes were framed in masses of 
heavy curls, just caught from the low brow and 
little ears by a wreath of field daisies, grasses, 
and leaves. 

“It is a lovely, lovely face, Lizzie, is it not?” 

“Yes. I think,” said Lizzie, musingly, 
“that I will send this to Mr. Edgar Holmes ; 
ain’t that the name? Yes,’ she added, after 
a reference to the paper. ‘‘Mr. Edgar Holmes, 
Box No. 47, Waterford, Illinois. Illinois is a 
good ways from Hilton, Massachusetts, Anna, 
so I guess he will not come to look for the 
original very soon. There! how does that 
look ?”’ and shé tossed the picture to her cousin, 
having written on the margin, ‘‘Ever yours, 
with love, Ida.”’ 

“But, Lizzie, suppose, after all, this should 
be a real portrait?’’ 

*“Nonsense! We certainly know everybody 
in Hilton.’’ 

“TI don’t half like it, Lizzie.’’ 

“Oh, pshaw! You are always fussy. I 
mean to get some answers from Mr. Edgar 
Holmes & Co. It will be real fun. Here is 
one from California and one from New York; 
pick out two more pictures. O Anna, here is 
that hateful old maid, Matilda Truefit. I have 
half a mind to send her.’’ 

“No, I won’t let you, Lizzie. Send only 
fancy heads.’”’ 

‘Well, just as yousay. Now for the letters. 
See how nicely I can disguise my hand,’’ and 
she wrote a few lines in a stiff, angular hand 
as legible and almost as unrecognizable as 
print. 

“Anybody can see that it é a disguised 
hand.”’ 

‘Of course they can ; but that’s of no conse- 
quence. I shall only write a few lines at first, 
professing deep interest and a desire for further 
acquaintance. You are as grave as a deacon, 
Anna.”’ 

‘Because it seems to me foolish, a waste of 
time, to say the best of it, and it may get you 
into trouble, Lizzie.’’ 

“I’m not afraid. It isallforfun. I shall 
sign them all ‘Ida,’ and have the answers di- 
rected to the same name.” 

An hour passed away, almost in silence. 
Lizzie wrote three letters of the character she 
had described, while Anna pondered over the 
pictures, read the newspaper which had in- 
spired her cousin with the new piece of mis- 
chief, and perused the letters as they were 
finished and tossed over to her for criticism. 

There were not two prettier girls in Hilton 
than these cousins—one a resident of the village 
from her birth, the other a regular visitor for 
the summer months. Lizzie Thorndyke was a 
brown-eyed, dark-haired beauty, evith a short, 
plump figure, fair complexion, a tongue that 
was the terror of every dull-witted youth in 








the village, and a love of mischief and excite- 
ment that made her the leader in every picnic, 
festival, and frolic for miles around. Anna, a 
tall, slender blonde, was more quiet and re- 
served, a resident of Boston, fond of music and 
literature, but yet ready to enjoy heartily all 
the pleasures offered during a visit to Hilton 
in the summer months. Twice her father had 
taken herself and Lizzie for a trip to Niagara, 
the lakes, and the White Mountains ; but gen- 
erally Anna spent the summer in Hilton, and 
Lizzie a portion of each winter in Boston. 
Many a heedless prank originating in Lizzie’s 
busy brain Anna had checked in time to pre- 
vent mischief and confusion, while her own 
graver nature was cheered and made happier 
by intercourse with her lively little cousin. 
She sat, now, rather soberly perusing Lizzie's 
daring epistles, very doubtful of the results of 
sending them away, yet not trusting her own 
powers of persuasion to prevent a freak which 
she saw had taken strong hold of her cousin’s 
imagination. The letters were all sealed and 
direeted at last, and depositing them in the 
post-office being postponed for an afternoon 
walk. Lizzie yawned, declared she was tired 
to death, and threw herself upon the sofa for 
a nap, while Anna took up an intricate piece 
of knitting to pass the time before dinner. 

One of the letters only is of interest to our 
readers, and that we will follow to its destina- 
tion. It was directed to ‘‘Mr. Edgar Holmes, 
Waterford, Illinois,’’ and contained the beauti- 
ful photograph of the girl crowned with field 
daisies. 

Lying upon the table, in a neatly-furnished 
lawyer’s office, half-hidden by a number of 
other epistles, it was there found by two young 
gentlemen, who came in chatting and laughing 
soon after the office-boy had brought the mail 
from the post-office. 

** More answers to my matrimonial advertise- 
ment, Al,” said one of the gentlemen, a hand- 
some, bright-eyed young fellow, whose sunny 
face spoke of a life free from care, and formed 
quite a contrast to that of his companion, who 
was evidently an earnest man, a deep thinker, 
and of a grave, rather reserved nature. 

‘*How can you tell before opening them?” 


he inquired, courteously, but evidently feeling - 


no interest in the matter. 

*‘Oh! they are so daintily enveloped and di- 
rected, and I can feel the photograph cards.” 

As he spoke he was rapidly breaking open 
his batch of letters, whilst his companion 
seanned the columns of a morning paper. 
Suddenly a cry broke from the lips of the 
younger man. 

**What an exquisite face! It cannot be a 
portrait, but it is lovely. Direct ‘Ida, Hilton, 
Massachusetts.’ Look at it, Al.” 

Albert Clayton languidly stretched out his 
hand for the card, but the instant his eyes fell 
upon the picture the whole expression of his 
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face changed. In the place of the look of in- 
difference, there now flashed from his eyes a 
look, first of utter surprise, then bitter anger, 
and finally a contempt that was the strongest 
of all. Once he turned the card to see the 
name of the artist, and then slowly there gath- 
ered upon his brow and round his lip a set, 
determined look that it was painful to see. 

““Why, Al, what ails you?’’ suddenly cried 
his friend. ‘‘One would think Miss Ida’s was 
a gorgon’s head.”’ 

The forced smile of answer would never have 
deceived a keener observer, but Edgar Holmes 
was satisfied with it. 

**Let me see the letter, Ned ?’’ 

“Certainly. You can be reading it while I 
am in court. Shall I find you here when I re- 
turn ?’’ 

“Yes. Ishali wait for you, for I must leave 
this evening, you know, for home.”’ 

“T know. I shall miss you constantly. 
Well, good-morning !’’ 

Left alone, Albert Clayton, after reading 
the letter signed “Ida,’’ drew from his vest 
pocket a card-case, and from its folds a photo- 
graph, an exact copy of the daisy-crowned 
beauty. Well remembered he the day when 
the lovely face had been so crowned. The 
original of the picture was his promised wife, 
into whose keeping he had put the whole treas- 
ure of his love, to whom he had given a heart, 
which, sorely tried by suffering, had never be- 
fore bowed before the charms of a woman. 

Educated in a different school, Albert Clay- 
ton might have been a trusting, frank nature, 
but he had been trained from childhood to sus- 
pect and question all around him. He had 
worshipped his parents, and his father, a 
wealthy Western lawyer, had given him love 
for love. When that father died, he was a boy 
at school, and returned for a summer vacation 
less than two years from the time he was left 
fatherless to find his mother again married, 
and to a man whom he had every reason to 
believe unworthy of any good woman’s affec- 
tion. Too fully were all his fears for the 
future realized. His own share of his father’s 
property was squandered by the new guardian 
before he was of an age to claim it; his mother, 
oppressed and ill-treated, died broken-hearted , 
and his only sister, driven to desperation, 
eloped with a young scamp, attracted to her 
by her father’s wealth. 

Orphaned and almost penniless before he 
was quite twenty-one, Albert was offered a 
home and an opportunity to continue the study 
of law by his father’s partner, continuing with 
him long after he knew that he was a mere 
drudge, half-paid for services his own intellect 
and hard study soon made valuable to his em- 
ployer. The practice of his profession was not 
calculated to increase the young lawyer’s faith 
in mankind; and when, at the age of thirty, he 
opened an office of his own in Cincinnati, he 





had acquired a reputation as a shrewd, long- 
headed lawyer, impossible to cheat, but a hard, 
reserved man, devoid of affection for any one. 

This was the man who, coming one summer 
to Hilton to investigate a law case in his care, 
met there Sadie Elkington, the niece of his 
client, paying a summer visit to her aunt. 
Something in the pure, sweet face of the young 
girl, just stepping into womanhood, attracted 
first the world-hardened man. Watching her 
jealously, he found a nature open and frank, 
yet modest, full of all womanly grace and 
sweetness, and the closed portals of his heart 
opened, at last, to fold in a close embrace this 
true woman, who, in winning his love, all un- 
consciously had given him her own. 

It was pronounced rather a dull summer at 
Hilton. Many of the young people were away, 
the cousins Lizzie Thorndyke and Anna Green 
were at Niagara, and picnics, drives, and dances 
were “few and far between.’’ But the month 
occupied by Albert Clayton in the investigation 
of old Mrs. Elkington’s papers flew by on gilded 
wings ; and when he returned to Cincinnati, 
Sadie to her father’s home in Boston, it was 
with niutual promises of constancy, and bright 
hopes for the future. 

Well did Albert Clayton remember the day 
when the lovely photograph was taken at his 
request. They had been for a long ramble in 
the fields, and he had crowned her with daisies, 
making her so beautiful in his loving eyes that 
he would not rest until she consented to allow 
him to carry away the picture of her face as he 
had adorned it. One year of betrothal, and 
the wedding day was set for a certain seventh 
of October, when, again absent from home on 
a professional visit, Albert found the face of 
the woman he had loved almost to idolatry in- 
closed in a letter answering a matrimonial 
advertisement. 

It is impossible to describe the shock given 
to the fastidious, suspicious nature of this man. 
He had given, for the first time in many years, 
the confidence of his heart to another’s keep- 
ing. He had thrown aside the suspicions of 
all human nature, that had warped his own 
character, to give a trusting, perfect love to 
one woman. In her he had found all that his 
starved heart craved of gentleness, affection, 
and modesty. All her letters were filled with 
a spirit of devotion, toned down by a sweet, 
maidenly reserve, that had commanded his re- 
spect as well as his affection. Loving faith- 
fully, trusting utterly, he had looked forward 
to his future happiness as a thing assured and 
certain. 

And now, to find this woman, his promised 
wife, his ideal of modest refinement, answering 
a vulgar matrimonial advertisement, sending 
the picture, for which he had been forced to 
plead and petition for hours, to be the sport of 
an unknown man, writing a letter that was an 
invitation for future correspondence, and cover- 
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ing all only by the flimsy veil of a disguised 
hand, and a post-office address a few miles from 
home. Some friend in Hilton, probably, mailed 
this precious letter, and would call for the an- 
swer. Well, his dream was over. He brooded 
for a long time over his duplicate pictures, 
then, tossing one back upon young Holmes’ 
pile of letters, he inclosed the one he had car- 
ried over his heart for a twelvemonth in a short 
letter, directed and sealed it, and, taking up 
his hat, left the office. His return to Cincin- 
nati the same evening had been settled before 
the receipt of the momentous letter, so his 
friend was prepared for his departure, though 
scarcely for his abrupt and hasty farewell. 

And while strangers and her dearest were 
thus ruthlessly destroying Sadie Elkington’s 
love dream and hopes of happiness, she was 
living her life of peaceful daily duty, making 
the sunshine of home, and looking forward to 
a future of married bliss. Already there were 
piles of snowy linen, daintily embroidered by 
her own skilful fingers, lying in readiness for 
the trousseau, and daily some such needlework 
passed through her busy hands, while she sat 
and dreamed of Albert, his love, and her own 
powers of rendering him happy. It wasa very 
pure, unselfish love this fair young girl had 
given to her betrothed. With quick, womanly 
instinct she had read the character of the re- 
served suspicious man, penetrated the crust of 
his proud reticence, and knew that her love 
was to him almost his sole hopes of faith in any 
human excellence. She knew also, that from 
this hard mistrust and cynicism, it was often 
but one step to positive infidelity, and it was 
her earnest prayer that she might be permitted 
so to soften this noble heart as to let in upon it 
a fuller light and higher faith than it could 
ever know whilst clouded by doubts of all man- 
kind. Sadie Elkington would have smiled had 
any one suggested to her that there was any 
sacrifice in her prospects for the future. She 
loved Albert Clayton with all the fervor of a 
first love, and it had never occurred to her to 
contrast her own home with the one awaiting 
her. The eldest of a family of nine children, 
she had learned early to make all the little 
sacrifices of her own comfort daily required 
from the oldest sister in a large family. Her 
father almost worshipped her, while her mother 
could scarcely endure the prospect of seeing 
this loving, tender daughter leave the home 
she had brightened so long, for one so far 
away. 

Yet hiding away'their own grief, the loving 
parents were aiding in the preparation of a 
bridal outfit that was to be as perfect as ample 
means, taste, and loving care could make it. 
The mother and daughter were in the sitting- 
room just before the dinner hour, discussing 
the merits of a new collar pattern, when Mr. 
Elkington came to the door, holding a bundle 
in one hand, a letter in the other. 








“There, Miss Sadie,’ he said, opening the 
paper to unroll a piece of superb blue silk, 
“see if you can get a petticoat out of that. 
Mamma, there, will lend you some old cotton 
lace to trim it.” 

“Not a yard,” laughed his wife. ‘“‘ Why, 
you extravagant man, this is the third Irish 
popiin.”’ 

“Fully paid for by the kisses Sadie has just 
given me. What are you gazing at this letter 
for, Sadie? Women are never satisfied. Give 
them finery and they want flattery. Well, 
there is your sugar plum.” 

“Sadie! Sadie!” 

It was a startled ery from the mother that 
broke the interval of silence following the 
opening of the letter. The young gir! tried to 
answer the ery, but the stiff white lips were 
powerless to move, and with a moan of pain 
she fainted, falling heavily upon the dress just 
received with warm, shy blushes, and repre- 
senting so much thoughtful love. 

Mr. Elkington took up the letter which had 
fallen from the nerveless hand, and while his 
wife was trying to restore life to the insensible 
girl, he was seeking the cause of her sudden 
fall. 

“Sadie’s picture! Valueless when shared 
with others! Trusts her new love may prove 
more agreeable than the old! Shocked at her 
want of maidenly modesty! What does the 
fellow mean, mother? How dare he insult 
our Sadie by such a letter. Useless to answer, 
as he intends to leave Cincinnati at once. 
Well for him! He had better get beyond the 
reach of my horsewhip, for my arm is not yet 
too weak to thrash the scoundrel !’’ . 

‘* Hush, father ; she is recovering,” said Mrs. 
Elkington, interrupting the passionate excla- 
mations and bitter readings from the letter. 

Sadie was, indeed, reviving, and trying to 
realize her own position. 

** Father,’ she said, as her father came to 
her with the fatal letter still in }his hand, 
‘*what does he mean? How can he write so 
cruelly to me?”’ 

‘*He is a rascal!’ said the angry old gentle- 
man; “fa scoundrel! He has found some 
newer face to flatter, and tries to make you to 
blame for his inconstancy. Why, the letter is 
perfectly absurd upon the face of it. Accusing 
you of having another love, and giving your 
photograph to some one else! You, who have 
lived like a nun ever since Sir Jealousy conde- 
scended to bestow his regards upon you! You, 
who are such a model of reserve and devotion, 
that your own old father has been jealous fifty 
times of your fiancé, to be accused of a want 
of maidenly modesty! I should like to wring 
the fellow’s neck.” 

*‘ There is some terrible mistake, father.’’ 

“Mistake! Ishould think there was a mis- 
take! There was a mistake when we all be- 
lieved him an honorable, upright gentleman, if 
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he was a grumpy, sulky companion; and a 
grand mistake when we believed him capable 
of appreciating our Sadie, and making her an 
affectionate husband.”’ 

‘‘ But, father, I am sure he has been deceived 
in some way.” 

‘“‘ He deceived! I think it is we who have 
been deceived! Well, there, don’t look at me 
so pitifully. I won’t rave any more. Here, 
mother, you talk to her.”” And, conscious of 
his own inability to talk quietly, the angry, in- 
sulted father went off to the library to march 
up and down, and work off his wrath in soli- 
tude. 

Poor Sadie! It was in vain she read the 
cruel letter over and over to try to find some 
solution of the mystery. She could not accept 
her father’s theory of Albert’s voluntary re- 
nunciation of her love. Some influence had 
been at work upon his jealous, suspicious na- 
ture, she felt convinced, though what it was, 
she could not divine. It was a hard blow, and 
her cross seemed almost too heavy to carry, 
but she put out of sight the pretty clothing 
collected with so much care, and full of such 
loving associations, locked up'the letters that 
she had welcomed so eagerly, responded to so 
faithfully, and bravely crushing her own sor- 
row out of sight, was always the loving child, 
the devoted sister to the home circle, fully 
appreciating the tender care her mother be- 
stowed upon her, and the delicacy which kept 
back all her father’s expressions of anger. 
She was not one to parade her grief or bare her 
heart for any eye, and the effort to appear 
calm and cheerful was rewarded by a real 
feeling of resignation. She had done no 
wrong, and perhaps at some future time Albert 
might learn how truly and faithfully she had 
loved him ; in the mean time she would try to 
find happiness in her home, her parents’ love, 
and her friends’ society. A very dull common- 
place view of the matter, perhaps, but one that 
required more real unselfish heroism than 
many an act admired by the world. 

Four years passed away with many changes, 
and Albert Clayton returned from a prolonged 
European trip to Cincinnati, and again opened 
an office for the practice of law. Amongst the 
many friends who came to offer him a word of 
welcome, he was surprised one morning to re- 
ceive a call from Edgar Holmes. 

“When I heard you had left Cincinnati, Al, 
I thought I would come for a while, and see if 
some of your clients would not fancy me for a 
substitute.’’ 

““T hope you have done well!” said Albert, 
politely. 

“Oh, yes, pretty well. You must drop in 
when you are passing and see how the old 
office looks. By the way, you know I ama 
married man, don’t you?” 

‘No, indeed! Did you marry Miss Elking- 
ton?” 





The name seemed almost to choke him, 
spoken for the first time in four long years. 

‘Miss Elkington? Never heard of her in 
my life. What put that into your head?” 

‘‘ ]—was she not the lady who answered your 
advertisement for a wife?” 

“QO Al, I must tell you all about that. Can 
you listen to a long story?”’ 

‘‘ Yes.” 

“Well, about two years ago, I had business 
which called me to Boston, and amongst other 
gentlemen friends there, was one Mr. Green, 
who made me welcome to a very pleasant 
home, and introduced me to a pretty daughter 
| and an equally pretty niece, Miss Lizzie Thorn- 
| dyke, of Hilton, Mass. Miss Lizzie was in 
| Boston purchasing her bridal finery, being en- 
| gaged to a young gentleman from New York. 
| It was not long before I noticed that the young 
| lady avoided me as much as possible, seeming 
| half afraid of me when thrown into my com- 
| pany. My business was. soon transacted, but 
| my heart was yielding to the charms of Anna 
Green, and I lingered in the city, trying to win 
an answering affection. I succeeded, and won 
the father’s consent to my suit. The day was 
set for a double wedding, the cousins wishing 
to be married at the same time. You look 
bored, Al!’’ 

“Oh no, go on,’ said Albert, who certainly 
did look bored. 

“Well, to make a long story short, Lizzie’s 
jiancé, Mr. Moreton, came on from New York, 
| preparations were going on for the wedding, 
| and everything was pleasant, when one even- 
| ing we were all seated in the parlor chatting. 
Amongst other subjects, the one of matrimonial 
advertisements came up. I saw that Lizzie 
looked distressed, but suspecting nothing, I 
iaughed about my correspondent Ida, and read 
two or three of her last letters—warm enough 
they were, too—for the benefit of the party. 
Mr. Moreton expressed his opinion on the in- 
delicacy of such a correspondence in no meas- 
ured terms, finally declaring that he would 
disown his own sister if she was guilty of such 
a proceeding. Fancy our amazement when 
Lizzie, as white as ashes, started to her feet, 
erying out :-— 

***O Robert, don’t, don’t say so! Iam Ida!’ 
and fell in a dead faint upon the floor.” 

‘But the picture?’ said Albert Clayton, 
himself as pale as a corpse. 

“That was a fancy head her brother picked 
up in some photograph gallery in Hilton. Are 
you going to faint, Al?’’ 

“No, no,” he said, rousing himself by a 
great effort ; ‘finish your story.” 

‘There is not much more to tell. Robert, 
touched by Lizzie’s distress, and influenced by 
Anna’s entreaties, forgave her, but there came 
into his manner a reserve and coolness of which 
he, himself, I think, was unconscious, but 
which grated terribly on Lizzie’s sensitive, high 
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strung spirit. For a week or two there was a 
sort of enforced peace, and then the engage- 
ment was broken by mutual consent, Lizzie 
returning to Hilton, and Mr. Moreton to New 
York, before the wedding day which gave me 
the dearest wife in the world. I was half 
afraid I should lose her for my share in the 
correspondence, but she never referred to it, 
and you may be sure I did not. Ten o’clock! 
I must go. You will come soon to see us, Al? 
No. — Fourth Street.” 

He was gone at last. For hours Albert Clay- 
ton paced his office floor, now and then sighing 
out :-— 

“‘O Sadie, Sadie, can you ever forgive me?’’ 

Then he sat down to write to her whom he 
had so cruelly misjudged ; but letter after let- 


ter was tossed into the fire, till, finally, giving | 


up that task, he packed a valise and started 
for Boston. 

It was not Sadie’s nature to be unforgiving 
when he pleaded for pardon. He should have 
known her better, she thought, but she made 
all allowance for the strong evidence against 
her. It was not so easy to win the old gentle- 
man over ; he growled and scolded, made sar- 
castic speeches, and was altogether most im- 
penetrable, till Sadie’s pleading face and great 
pitifal eyes silenced him. 

‘You really think you can forgive him, and 
trust your happiness to him?’’ he asked. 

‘* Yes, father,’’ was the quiet answer, but the 
expressive face lighted with pleasure. 

“Well, get out your finery again, and I’’— 

‘*Will go buy more Irish poplins,’’ laughed 
his wife. 

Nobody ever knew exactly how the story got 
to Hilton, but Lizzie—still Miss Thorndyke— 
found all eyes would turn upon her if, in com- 
pany, any allusion was made to the advertise- 
ments headed, ‘‘ Wanted, a Wife.” 


- 
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MY WIFE. 
BY FRED HAMMOND. 





Su is not tall, of queenly grace, 

Nor beauty marks her youthful face; 
Untutored ease her footsteps guide, 
And loving is my little bride. 


On Brussels soft she doth not tread, 
Nor downy pillows rest her head ; 
Unwearied in her cottage life, 

Oh! dear to me my loving wife. 


In velvets rich she is not clad, 

Nor silks and satins make her glad; 
Unenvious she, my soul’s delight, 

She makes my home forever bright. 

Of liv’ried footmen she has none, \ 
Of coaches, horses, e’en not one; 

But yet for all I could not part, 

Nor separate her from my heart. 
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THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 


BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. 








In a richly-furnished parlor, its crimson cur- 
tains closely drawn to shut out the piercing 
| winter night, before a glowing bed of anthra- 
| cite, sat Maurice Greenwood, merchant. Some- 
| what more than fifty years had written their 
record of his life, but his hair was thickly 
sprinkled with gray, and his face, with its 
deep-set hazel eyes, and compressed mouth, 
seemed like that of one much older. That 
face was one where WILL was graven on every 
feature, as with pen of iron and diamond-point. 
But some regret, some lasting shade there was, 
about brow, and mouth, and eyes, and Maurice 
Greenwood was not happy. Wealth he had, 
and every outward means of happiness, save 
dear faces by his fireside, and tones of home 
affection. These he had not; in his palace-like 
home he lived alone. His housekeeper was 
faithful to her duty; and she only, of all the 
world, felt an interest ih the lonely man. She 
had been his boyhood’s nurse, and all she 
could do for lis comfort was done, but she 
could not silence the thoughts that oppressed 
him; the aching want in his life. Ah, there 
was a shadow on Maurice Greenwood’s hearth 
and heart; one, too, of his own making. 

His wife slept beneath the green shades of 
Laurel Hill ; and his only daughter, his beauti- 
ful, gentle, true-hearted Annie, was no longer 
at his side. She had kept her faith with the 
lover who lacked only gold, and for this he 
had banished her from his home, and tried to 
drive her image from his thoughts. But that 
he could not do. The sight of a child climbing 
a father’s knee, or clinging to his hand, always 
gave him a thrill of pain, for it brought back 
days long past. A gleeful voice, carolling old 
ballads, never failed to wake echoes in his soul 
he dreaded to hear. Every fair young face he 
met in the street seemed to look at him with 
reproachful eyes. He saw his wife growing 
paler and thinner day by day, and, though no 
word of complaint came from her lips, he knew 
his ewn hand had wrought this, yet pride held 
him in its iron sway; and not till it was too 
late; not till the suffering mother lay on that 
bed from which she would rise only on the 
wing of an immortal life, did his will bend. 
Then, in the loneliness and sorrow that fol- 
lowed, realizing, for the first time, all that the 
feeble woman, no longer his, had been to him, 
his very soul was bowed; a regret awoke that 
would not be silenced, and he would have 
given his whole fortune to undo what he had 
done. He knew not where Annie was ; whether, 
even, she were living or not. 

Time passed on, and he became accustomed 








to his lonely life; yet the regret he could not 


HApprness is no other than soundness and | banish, embittered every quiet hour. At times, 


perfection in mind.— Antoninus. 


when, as now, he sat alone by his deserted fire- 
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side, the thought of his daughter grew so vivid 
that she seemed to stand beside him. The 
white brow, the radiant, wavy hair of golden 
brown, were the same ; but the blue eyes, with 
a sad, reproachful look, gazed steadily into his 
own. Once or twice the illusion had been so 
strong that involuntarily he stretched his arms 
toward her and called her name, and his house- 
keeper, perhaps coming in with his tea-tray, 
had found him nearly fainting, or, as he always 
answered, “ tired.’’ 

“‘T do declare,’’ she said to an intimate 
friend, “if he would get his daughter home, 
with her husband, and treat her like a father, 
how happy the man might be! Likely enough 
they ’ve little children that would make the old 
house alive again, and it’s more of a tomb than 
anything else. But, dear me! there’s no 
knowing if she’s alive; wonder if he knows; 
never can ask him; it won’t do to mention her 
name; just set him against her still more, if 
that could be ; but I wish Jknew. To think I 
cradled her on my breast, same as I did him 
before her, and I never thought to see my boy 
like this; just making himself wretched for 
the sake of worrying his own flesh and blood.’’ 

“Ten years to-day since Miriam left me,’’ 
said Maurice Greenwood to himself. 

It was a mild, sunny spring morning, and 
opening leaf-buds and ascent of garden violets, 
even in the busy city, brought glad tidings of 


‘that which should be. A sudden impulse 


came over him to visit Miriam’s grave, and he 
concluded to ride out to Laurel Hill that after- 
noon. 

It was a lovely, shaded spot near the river, 
and the early flowers were beginning to bloom. 
Maurice Greenwdod stood there alone in the 
still glow of sunlight that wrapped the “city 
of the silent” as in God’s great peace; and in 
those moments a glimpse of a higher, better 
life dawned on his soul. The thought thrilled 
him, as never before, how soon he, too, must 
lie down, his heart as still as those beneath the 
grass, his hand powerless to change aught he 
had done in life. Anda great sorrow for the 
past came over him. But where was Annie? 
Could he even now make any reparation for 
the cruel wrong he had done his own ehild ? 

What startled him? What made the strong 
man trembleinevery nerve? Forthe moment, 
it seemed to himavision. A young girl passed 
with a basket-of flowers on herarm. He had 
only a glimpse of her face, but the golden- 
brown hair beneath the little sun-hat, the form, 
and step, and bearing were Annie’s own! A 
great hunger sprang up in his heart, and he 
could not resist the impulse to follow her. He 
did so, silently, slowly, not to attract her at- 
tention. She did not see him approach, as she 
sat on the grass twining a wreath of the flow- 
ers she had brought, and singing a low, sweet 
melody ; one that Anne loved and often sang. 
He drew nearer; near enough to read the in- 





scription on the marble tablet before him. His 
daughter’s name was graven there, and the 
man with difficulty repressed a cry of pain. 
The young girl turned her head ; she saw him 
and sprang to her feet. 

‘Pardon me, young lady,” he said, cour- 
teously, “‘for my seeming intrusion. She who 
lies here was very dear to me, but I have not 
seen her these many years, and I did not know 
of this.”’ 

His manner, his gray hair, and worn, sad 
face, reassured her, and she remained awhile, 
answering simply and frankly his few inquiries 
about her father and home. She was the only 
child his Annie left, and likely soon to be quite 
alone, for her father was fast failing. Maurice 
pondered. What should hedo? Could he tell 
her that he was her grandfather? Would she 
not fly from him as from a savage beast if she 
should know he was the father who turned her 
gentle mother from his heart and home, and 
left her to die in poverty and pain? But she 
must know, or he could make no reparation. 
And his good angel told him that Annje would 
forget, in kindness shown her loved ones, even 
at this late hour, the deep and bitter wrong 
done herself. 

“I have a chaise waiting at the gate,’’ he 
said, at last. ‘‘Will you allow me to carry 
you home and see your father?”’ 

But the revelations made there are not for 
mortal pen to describe. When he left, there 
was peace between them. It was but a little 
time that the sick man lingered, Maurice doing 
all he could for his aid and comfort, and he 
went to his rest, happy in the assurance that 
Annie Genevra should ever hold his mother’s 
place in the heart and home of the repentant 
old man. This promise Maurice sought ear- 
nestly to fulfil, and though his daughter’s 
presence seemed still conscious at times, the 
shadow on his hearth grew less, and not all of 
pain. Yet thoughts of the unreturning Past, 
regret, softened though it were, served in after 
years as a warning, a beacon, the reminder his 
impervious will still needed. 


Five years have passed since Annie Genevra 
came to Maurice Greenwood. Her presence 
has become the sunlight of his home ; her voice 
the sweetest musie that meets his car; her 
hand alone rests on his temples with soothing 
touch, when sad memories oppress him ; and 
ever, as she comes near, the shadows on hearth 
and heart grow less. 

He sits musing alone this evening, and a 
shade of troubled thought is on his brow. 
Rarely does he talk to himself, but he feels 
lonely now, though Genevra has been away 
but a day. 

“Five years!” he says. “How happy we 
have been! And here this girlish fancy must 
upset it all. Why haven’t I seen this before? 
Why didn't I stop it? Wonder if I wasn’t an 
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old fool to let them go off on that boat trip to- 
day? But, if I had refused, what then? It 
would only provoke Frank, and start him up 
more resolute than ever, like as any way ; and, 
as for Genie, she’d have cried all day, I sup- 
pose. I’m in a pretty plight, I declare! I 
might have foreseen it—but, the mischief I 
didn’t-—-when I took Frank into the store, and 
let him come here so much. I don’t want him 
to have her; he’s poor as Job’s cat—steady 
and good, to be sure, and loves her, no doubt 
of that. I’m not afraid he wouldn’t be kind, 
I’m not afraid she wouldn’t be happy; but I 
wanted my pet, my pride, my beauty to take a 
place befitting her. But, dear me! if I say no, 
she’ll run away with him, or she’ll go and 
break her heart. They’re all alike, these 
girls.” A look of intense pain passed over the 
old man’s face, and he murmured : “‘ Maybe if 
I'd been different, Annie might have been here 
now, Miriam, too—who knows? What makes 
me think of Annie so to-night, I wonder?” he 
said, moving uneasily in his chair. “I wish 
those youngsters would come home—I do. It 
seems as if she stood by me this blessed minute. 
O Annie! Annie! don’t look so. I haven’t 
done it, Annie. Ihaven’t harmed them,” cried 
the old man, half-wild in his excitement. 

** Will you have tea now, sir, xr wait for Miss 
Genevra?” asked the housekeeper, opening 
the door. ‘It’s past your usual time.” 

‘*Tea before she comes! No, indeed,” was 
the instant reply. ‘But isn’t it time for her 
to be home?’’ 

“The boat’s a little late to-night, I reckon, 
sir. She’ll be in soon, no doubt.” 

‘Late!’ The old man sprang to his feet as 
if his years had suddenly rolied from him. 
Late!’ he repeated, as he glanced at the 
clock, and then walked nervously to the win- 
dow and back again. Ten minutes passed, and 
he grew so excited that the good old house- 
keeper, while she tried to quiet him, bitterly 
reproached herself for her casually spoken 
words. There was really no cause for alarm, 
as he would have seen, but for his nervous ex- 
citement ; but all manner of accidents ran riot 
in his fancy, and the moments seemed hours. 

The door-bell rang. An instant after Ge- 
nevra’s merry voice wound through the entries 
and up the stairs, and in she came, radiant 
with health and happiness, just as she had 
parted from him in the morning. 

“QO grandpa, such a splendid day we’ve 
had !’’ she exclaimed, clasping her arms round 
his neck. 

‘‘Then you had no accident ?”’ 

**No, indeed. What made you think of that, 
grandpa? Am I late? Oh, yes, I see,” glanc- 
ing toward theclock. “ Jusfa little delay with 
something about the machinery, grandpa. We 
were talking, and I didn’t mind much about 
it.’” g 
, “Happy child!” thought Maurice Green- 








wood. ‘God helping me, I’ll never break her 
heart—one’s enough,” and the shadow grew 
less than ever. 

A year went by. Frank Shirley had become 
a junior partner in the firm of Greenwood & 
Co., and in the old family mansion a bridal 
feast was made. 

“Ah!” thought the housekeeper, as she her- 
self fastened the white dress, and placed the 
orange-flowers on Genevra’s fair brow, “if I 
could have done this for Miss Annie. Well, 
what’s past is past forever, and she’s angel- 
crowned now.”’ 

**God bless you, my children!’’ said the old 
man, and the shadow grew light, misty, almost 
disappeared. 


Ten years more. Genevra has filled Annie’s 
place; her gentle care and tender affection 
making the old man’s heart warm and his home 
sunny ; her husband has long been as a dearly- 
loved son ; her children, the little heart’s-ease 
blossoms that brought comfort to his spirit, 
He is way-worn and weary now, and the loving 
friends gathered around him know that he is 
passing from them swiftly, but with peace and 
trust in his heart. 

For an hour or two he had slumbered lightly, 
Genevra sitting beside him, his hand clasped 
in hers, when he opened his eyes, and, looking 
at her with a world of affection in their clear, 
steady gaze, said :— 

“‘Genevra, darling, I have seen your mother. 
She forgave me long ago. In a little while I 
shall hold her to my breast again as I did when 
she was a babe. She is so beautiful, Genevra, 
all in white, with a rose-crown on her fore- 
head, as young and bright as you are now. I 
have tried to make you happy, dear—kiss me,” 
and, as Genevra bent her face, dripping with 
tears, to his, the failing hand caressed her 
golden hair, as it had been wont, and he spoke 
once more, feebly :-— 

‘*The shadow is gone now. Shestands there, 
but it is all glory. Annie!’’ 

‘What does he mean? What shadow?” 
whispered Genevra’s husband. But she raised 
her hand slightly. 

‘* Hush, dear—see—he is gone.”’ 
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A GRAVE, wherever found, preaches a short 
and pithy sermon to the soul.— Hawthorn. 

NEVER do anything that can denote an angry 
mind ; for although everybody is born with a 
certain degree of passion, and from untoward 
circumstances will sometimes feel its operation, 
and be what they call ‘‘out of humor,” yet a 
sensible man or woman will never allow it to 
be discovered. Check and restrain it; never 
make any determination until you find it has 
entirely subsided; and always avoid saying 
anytaing that you may wish unsaid.— Lord 
Colla 1gwood. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


INFANT’S BOOT—CROCHET. 

Materials for a Pair.—Seven-eighths of an ounce of 
white, and a few skeins of colored Berlin wool; bone 
crochet-hook No. 12 (bell gauge). 

MAKE a chain of twenty-six stitches. Work 
on one side only. The first and second rows 
are in double-stitch, always working through 
both the threads of the stitches of. the preceding 
row ; third row likewise in double, but working 
alternately once in the nearest two threads of 
the stitches in the preceding row, and once in 
the middle in the following stitch of the first 





row, so that a little kind of double-thread strap 
is formed upon the stitch lying over it in the 
preceding row. Repeat alternately the second 
and third rows, reversing the strap-stitches. 

When eight pattern-stripes are worked, leave 
the last fourteen stitches of the preceding row 
for the leg, and work two pattern-stripes (four 
rows), and decrease one stitch in the second. 
and fourth rows on the same side (that of the 
front opening); for this the stitch is passed 
over. 

After this, work another piece in exactly the 
opposite direction, for the side, back, and leg 
of the boot. For this, you must begin with the 
short rows, and work towards the back. Then 
join both parts in working the instep—that is, 
crochet over both parts together five more 








pattern-stripes, and decrease one stitch in the 
middle of each row. The sole is worked in 
double-stitches forwards and backwards, al- 
ways working in the whole stitch. For this, 
white wool is taken. Begin at the point with 
nine stitches, which, by increasing at both the 
outer edges, are, in the next five rows, increased 
to thirteen; work in these seven more rows, 
and in the next five rows decrease to eight 
stitches ; then five rows, without increasing or 
decreasing. Now increase two stitches, work 
five rows, and then finish the sole with three 





LAMP SCREEN. 


more rows, decreasing in the first and last. 
Crochet round the under edge of the boot one 
row of double, and one strap row (both with 
colored wool); then sew on the sole. Crochet 
a row of double with colored wool (deep red) 
round the upper edge and front opening. A 
red scallop row inside, falling back upon the 
boot, closes it. This is worked separately, in 
the following manner: * four chain in the 
second of these; one double in the first of 
these; one treble. Repeat from * until the 
scallop line is long enough. Sew on this trim- 
ming first at its straight edge, and then fasten 
each separate scallop by a raised little knot of 
filoselle. 

Put a woollen cord of crochet over the open- 
ing, with tassels at the ends, and cover the 
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opening from the inside with a separately- 
worked tongue, sewn on underneath. ‘This is 
worked with white wool, in rows running cross- 
wise; one row is knitted and one purled, so 
that the side which appears like a plain stock- 
ing is uppermost. A row of double-crochet of 
red wool finishes the upper edge of this part. 
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LAMP SCREEN IN BRETONNE 
EMBROIDERY 

Tus lamp-screen is about seven and one-third 
inches long, four and four-fifths inches wide, 
and of the shape seen in illustration. It is 
made of gray glacé silk, and embroidered in 
the Bretonne style, which is a sort of point 
russe, with different colored purse-silk. The 
circles of the pattern are worked with gold 
cord; the vandykes between the same are 
worked with green silk; the point russe 
stitches in the inner circle are worked with red 
and white silk. The four-leaved patterns are 
worked with gold thread, orange-colored and 
lightbiue purse silk. The screen must be 
lined with light-green glacé silk, and edged all 
round with a fringe one inch wide. It is fast- 
ened .at the top on to a handle covered with 
colored silk cord; on this handle a cross-bar 
with a brass clasp is fastened, by means of 
which the screen is fastened on the handle. 
At both ends of the cross-bar, fasten two tas- 
sels of colored silk. 





CHEMISE TRIMMING. 


Materials.—Crochet cotton, No. 24; mignardise of 
the size shown in the illustration; waved braid, and 
steel crochet hook. 








A SMALL pointed piece of embroidery fills in 
the front of the trimming. 

The work is begun in the middle. One sin- 
gle, * thirteen chain into the following picot; 
five chain, two double-treble worked off as in 
tricot at the top and into one picot below ; pass 
over three picots ; two double-treble worked off 
together, five chain into the fourth picot. Re- 
peat from * until you have worked the requi- 
site length. 








Fig. L 





nardise picot ; * five chain, one double into sixth 
of opposite chain ; one chain, one double into 
eighth chain of opposite side ; five chain; pass 
over two mignardise picots, one double into the 
third ; two double-treble, and five chain worked 
between two leaves below form the next leaf; 
five chain, and two double-treble form the see- 
ond leaf, passing over three picots, are worked 
into the fourth. Repeat from *, 


Fig. 2. 
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The heading consists of one treble, four chain, 
passing over a picot of mignardise. 

The waved braid is fastened at the point by 
one single, and three chain ; one double; pass 
over a picot of mignardise ; three chain ; fasten 
to next braid point. The work is shown in the 
full width in Fig. 2. 


FLUTED TRIMMING. 


BETWEEN the points, rounded out to an inch 
and a quarter of a straight stripe of stuff, two 
and three-quarter inches wide, composing the 
quilled heading of this extremely striking 
trimming, given in half the proper size; the 








space from one point to the other is eight and 


three-quarter inches. The edge of these being 
finished with a narrow-stitched hem, the 
straight edge is quilled as for a threefold rose 
quilling, and stitched down by the upper of the 
four flutings seen in the illustration. Each 
point is to be fastened to the stuff with one 
stitch; the under double fold lies backwards 
over the fluting. Tassel fringe, of black silk, 
which is very pretty, and much cheaper than 


For the opposite side, one single into a mig- | fringe, comes out under the ‘luted stripe. 
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Fig. 2. 
Detail of Foot 
Cushion. 





FLUTED TRIMMING. 


FOOT-CUSHION COVERED WITH The cushion is covered on the top with wad- 
PLAITED TWINE. ding and then with calico. For the plaited 

Tus foot-cushion is oval ; it is sixteen inches | covering, plait a three-skeined plait of six 
long, ten inches wide, and four inches and one- | strong pieces of twine (each skein consists of 
third high. It is made of remnants of woollen | two pieces of twine), and plait it together with 
and cotton materials, which are cut into strips | red wool in the manner seen in Fig. 1. When 
four inches and four-fifths wide, and sewn to- | the plait is sufficiently long, arrange it in coils, 
gether at the ends. The long strip which is | Keeping them flat, so that the cover has the 


Fig. L 





thus obtained is wound in coils round astrip of | same oval shape as. the cushion ; the plaits are 
card-board six inches long, four inches and | sewn on to one another with gray thread. 
four-fifths wide, till the shape of the cushion is | When the cover is sufficiently large, place it on 
obtained. In order to make the cushion stiffer, | the top of the cushion, and continue to plait so 
fasten on from time to time a strip of card- | as to cover the border of the cushion likewise. 
board of the same width as the woollen strip. | The cushion is covered on the bottom with 
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brown Holland; fasten from illustration two 
handles of plaited twine ; and, lastly, ornament 
the cushion with a ruche of red worsted braid. 


<> 
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CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
PINAFORES. 

CHILDREN’s pinafores may be made in a 
variety of ways. The simplest mode of form- 
ing a girl’s pinafore, for any age, is like Fig. 
1. It is cut out of a width of fine linen diaper, 





, length should be rather less than the frock, 
| and the width sufficient nearly to encircle it. 


At the full part of the skirt perhaps a third is 
left open behind. Some mothers like to make 
pinafores, for such young children, large 
enough to cover the frock, and run and fell 
them together behind. They leave the rest en- 
tirely loose, but add little epaulettes, edged 
with muslin embroidery, and a similar trim- 
ming is also added round the neck. These 
pinafores, instead of being drawn by a string 
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the shoulders shaped by folding it in half, let- 
ting it meet down the centre of the back, and 
lap over a little for a hem; then folding it 
again in the centre from G to H, and cutting 
off the slopes from the doubled material, 
marked at A toB. When opened again it ap- 
pears as in thediagram. Run and fell it neatly 
on the shoulders, A to A and BtoB. Cut a 
straight slit from A to Jand B to J, on the two 
sides, and hem it round for the armhole. Hem 
the top and run a tape in. Sew it at K in the 


Fig. 2 








centre, to prevent its being pulled out. Sewon 
strings at L and L to tie behind. The bottom 
of the pinafore has a half-inch hem. The 
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to the neck, are often set in a band there, like 
Fig. 2. For dress occasions, over silk frocks, 
these pinafores may be made of fine book- 
muslin or Swiss muslin, edged with embroidery 
or lace, but a little shorter than the frocks. 
For children of four years old they are ex- 
tremely pretty—at six and eight years they also 
look well. Either of the pinafores, Fig. 1 or 


‘Fig. 2, may be made with a band, by double- 


gathering the material from E to F, Fig. 1, 
drawing it to the waist, piping a diaper band, 
and stitching it on with long ends of double- 
piped diaper to tie behind. In muslin, the 
band may be of muslin, with lace round the 
muslin ends, or they may be of insertion, run 
with a plaid or colored ribbon which ties. In 
the latter case, the sleeves are tied up with bows 
of similar ribbon. These pinafores may also 
be made of brown Holland or of prints. Fig. 
2, made of print, light or dark, suffices for 
frock and pinafore in one during summer. 
Where nicety is studied it may be made in 
checked white muslin, and worn over a clean 
tucked white petticoat. To make it, take two 
breadths of the print, and cut the two alike for 
back and front, try the pinafore pattern, Fig. 1 
—the dotted lines marking the front, and two 
gores inserted between it and the back. The 
neck at the back should be hollowed, but not 
be hollowed out to fall quite as low, by an inch, 
in the centre as thefront. Slope the shoulders 
and leave open places for the arms. Run and 
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fell the breadths together at the sides and on 
the shoulders. It will be needful to cut a 
placket hole half the length behind. Hem one 
side narrow and the other broad. Stiteh the 
broad hem over the narrow where they meet. 
Set the top in a band, the size of the child’s 
neck. Add epaulettes or little sleeves. If 
epaulettes only, the undersleeves must be 
trimmed. Sleeves are best, as children’s 
clothes sit better for being fastened on the 
arms by ribbons; or, for economy, straps but- 
toned. A band of black velvet, lined with sar- 
cenet ribbon (to which it is run by both edges), 
buttoned over, edged with black lace at the end 
folding over, and fastened by a steel slide and 
unseen hook, or a pretty button, fastens sleeves 
well, and lasts long. Lace or crochet, lined 
with colored ribbon, can be used the same way. 
(See Fig. 3.) 

Pinafores for boys of four and five may be 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 
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like those of girls, but at six they ought to 
differ. It can be made in two ways of brown 
Holland. The first way is to join two widths 
and cut them like Fig. 1; the piece between 
the arms in front forming one width, and the 
two backs, which in Fig. 1 are separate, are 
united and take the other width. Slope the 
shoulders, hollow the neck ; join the sides and 
shoulders, leaving open a space for the arms. 
Hollow this out and pipe it. Before piping, 
put in the epaulettes, which must be braided 
and trimmed first. Make three plaits for the 
front, and pin and afterwards tack them. These 
plaits must reduce the width of the material 
sufficiently to make the body the size for the 
child. These box-plaits, as they are called, 

















Fig. 6. 














are made by running an ordinary tuck, Fig. 4, 
and opening and spreading it each way after- 
wards, Fig. 5, bringing the seam B B flat to 





AA. Tack the fold down the centre to keep 
it in place til] the pinafore is complete. 

The back of the pinafore is managed the 
same way; but the placket hole must be cut 
so as to come under the centre plait, and show 
no join when the pinafore is on. The box- 
plaits must be stitched down across the waist. 
Braid the plaits next, if they are to be orna- 
mented. Then braid a neck-band. Set the 
neck into a band ; itcan be edged with embroi- 
dery or not. Make a deep hem, an inch wide, 
to the skirt, and, if the body is braided, that 
should be trimmed to correspond. Make a 
two-inch wide waistband. Cut two lengths, 
pipe the first and line with the second. Round 
the ends. Let them wrap over a little behind, 
and fasten with a button and buttonhole. 
Braid the band. Such pinafores as these of 
brown Holland may be made perfectly plain, 
only edging the neck and epaulettes with tat- 
ting or other trimming ; or they can be braided 
with narrow white, black, or scarlet braids, 
stitched on in patterns. White piqué dresses 
made this way, and braided, serve as summer 
frocks ; it is also an easy and not an ugly way 
of making frocks for children. The other 
method of producing this pattern—and, if a 
frock is wanted, the best way—is to make the 
body first and separate in the way already de- 
scribed, and sew it to a two-inch band; the 
lower edge is best piped. Then make the skirt 
separately, and much fuller than for the pina- 
fore—that is, three or four yards full. For a 
boy, plait it all round in large plaits one way, 
inch and a half deep, and overlaying one an- 
other quite half an inch. For a girl, cut a 
front width, with a gore each side. Fig. Gisa 
design for an ornamental bib pinafore for a 
young child to wear at meal times. Pinafores 
for boys of eight and girls’ princess pinafores 
will appear in a future number. If a skirt is 
gored, set the front plain to the waist. The 
rest of the skirt plait—over the hips in single 
plaits, each side turning to the front, and be- 
hind in box-plaits. About two box-plaits each 
side behind can be made, or one each side, and 
one at the centre behind covering the placket 
hole. The latter is certainly the best, as it 
agrees with the plaited body. 


— .e 


EMBROIDERED WICKERWORK BASKET. 
(See Engraving, Page 280.) 

Tuts wicker basket is embroidered on the 
outside with a diamond pattern in two shades 
of blue, and maize-colored filoselle in the cen- 
tre of the diamonds. The second row of dia- 
monds has white silk stitches in the centre. 
The cover of the basket is embroidered only 
round the border. It is lined inside with blue 
silk, and is fitted up with small pockets for the 
scissors, thimble, fkread, etc. The pockets 
can be ornamented with blue silk ruches, but 
these are not necessary. 
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EMBROIDERED WICKERWORK BASKET. 


CASE FOR HOLDING SILKS. 
Tuis convenient little case is made of satin ; 
the outside is quilted and tufted with beads. 
Casings are run in the inside to contain skeins 





of either thread or silk. The edge is covered 
with a strip of black and red striped satin four- 
teen inches deep. This strip is lined on the 
inside, and bound at the bottom with black 
worsted braid. 





-— 
>> 


SACHET FOR LINGERIES. 

(See Engravings, te Page.) 
Tarts case is made of blue silk; it is twelve 
inches long, eight or ten inches wide; it has 





the shape of an envelope, and is cut from Fig. 
2, which shows the sachet open ; it is cut on 
one piece of silk, covered on the outside with 
cambric muslin, and lined with glazed calico. 


On the revers of the sachet the word “Lin- 
gerie’’ is embroidered in satin stitch on the 
muslin, and underneath a garland of forget- 
me-not, in the manner seen on Fig. 1. The 
sachet is edged all round with a pouff of blue 
silk six inches wide, the sewing on of this pouff 
is covered by a row of bluechenille. It fastens 
with a button and loop. Fig. 2 shows the in- 
side of the sachet with the revers ; the latter 
are of silk lined with calico, and bound with 
blue silk ribbon. 
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Fig. L 


MIGNARDISE BRAID TRIMMING, Take the cotton and crochet hook, make 1 
FOR CHILDREN’S DRAWERS, OR INSERTION FOR | double crochet over this crossing, then 2 chain, 
PETTICOATS. and 1 double crochet in every alternate small 
Materials.—Cotton No. 20, a piece of fine braid, and | loop till the last; then work a double crochet 
small crochet hook. | in each of the two loops that will be close to- 
TAKE the end of the braid and turn it in a | gether. Take out the hook, and draw the loop 
round loop, containing 16 small loops of the | of the stitch underneath the crossing of the 
braid in the inside; stitch this through with | braid, and work 1 double crochet in each of the 
heedle and thread. two small loops that will be close together on 
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the other side; then 4 chain, double crochet 
into the straight part of the braid, missing one 
small loop. : 

Make another loop of braid, and work it in the 
same manner, then 4 chain, miss a small loop, 





double crochet on the straight part of the braid, 
and repeat, looping the stitch underneath the 
braid, so that the crossing may appear perfect 
on the right side. 

When the length required is complete, fasten 
off, join the cotton on to the side, 7 chain, miss 
a loop of braid, double crochet in next, 7 chain, 
miss a loop, double crochet in next, 7 chain, 











chain, double crochet in the centre loop of each 
point. Repeatto the end. Then on this same 
side work thus in the first loop; 12 double cro. 
chet with 4 chain between each 4th stitch ; then 
the centre loop 4 double crochet, 4 chain, 4 


double crochet, and in the next loop the same 
as the first. 


<vadie 


DESIGN IN PATCHWORK. 
In this design, the pieces of the same shape 
must be of the same color. The best way to 
have the sections accurate in shape, is to have 








miss 1, 1 double crochet in each of the 2 small | each separate part cut by a tinman. The pa- 


loops that are close together. Continue this to 

the end, and work on the other side the same. 
This will now form an insertion ; or to con- 

vert it to a bordering, fasten on the cotton, 13 


pers should then be cut out to these shapes; 
and finally, the pieces of silk or velvet should 
be carefully tacked to the papers previously to 


| being neatly sewn together. 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


SOUPS. 


General Directions for Making Soups.—Lean, juicy 
beef, mutton, and veal, form the basis of all good 
soups, therefore it is advisable to procure those 
pieces which afford the richest sueculence, and such 
as are fresh-killed. Stale meat renders them bad, 
and fat is not so well adapted for making them. The 
principal art in composing good rich soup, is so to 
proportion the several ingredients that the flavor of 
one shall not predominate over another, and that all 
the articles of which it is composed shall form an 
agreeable whole. To accomplish this, care must be 
taken that tle roots and herbs are perfectly well 
cleaned, and that the water is proportioned to the 
quantity of meat and other ingredients. Generally 
a quart of water may be allowed to a pound of meat 
for soups, and half the quantity for gravies. In 
making soups or gravies, gentle stewing or simmer- 
ing is incomparably the best. It may be remarked, 
however, that a really good soup can never be made 
but in a well-closed vessel, although, perhaps, greater 
wholesomeness is obtained by an occasional exposure 
to the air. Soups will, in general, take from three to 
six hours doing, and are much better prepared the 
day before they are wanted. When the soup is cold, 
the fat may be much more easily and completely re- 
moved ; and when it is poured off, care must be taken 
not to disturb the settlings at the bottom of the ves- 
sel, which are so fine that they will escape through a 
sieve. The best strainer is a sort of open cloth, or 
sieve, and if the soup is strained while it is hot, let 
the cloth be previously soaked in cold water. Clear 
soups must be perfectly transparent, and thickened 
soups about the consistence of cream. To thicken 
and give body tosoups and gravies, potato-mucilage, 
arrowroot, bread-raspings, isinglass, flour and but- 
ter, barley, rice, or oatmeal, in a little water rubbed 
well together, are used. A piece of boiled beef 
pounded to a pulp, with a bit of butter and flour, and 
rubbed through a sieve, and“gradually incorporated 
with the soup, will be found an excellent addition. 
When the soup appears to be too thin or too weak, 
the cover of the boiler should be taken off, and the 
contents allowed to boil till some of the watery parts 
have evaporated; or some of the thickening mate- 
rials, above mentioned, should be added. When 
soups and gravies are kept from day to day in hot 
weather, they should be warmed up every day, and 
put into fresh sealded pans or tureens, and placed in 
a cool cellar. In temperate weather, every other 
day may be sufficient. 

Various Herbs and Vegetables are required for the 
purpose of making soups and gravies. Of these the 
principal are—Scotch barley, pearl barley, wheat 
flour, oatmeal, bread-raspings, peas, beans, rice, ver- 
micelli, macaroni, isinglass, potato-mucilage, mush- 
room or mushroom ketchup, parsnips, carrots, beet- 
root, turnips, garlic,and onions. Sliced onions, fried 
with butter and flour till they are browned, and then 
rubbed through a sieve, are excellent to heighten the 
color and flavor of brown soups and sauces, and form 
the basis of many of the fine relishes furnished by 
the cook. The older and dryer the onion, the 
stronger will be its flavor. Celery or celery-seed 





pounded. The latter, though equally strong, does |, 


not impart the delicate sweetness of the fresh vege- 

table; and when used as a substitute, its flavor 

should be corrected by the addition of a bit of sugar. 

Cress-seed, parsley, common thyme, lemon thyme, 

orange thyme, knotted marjoram, sage, mint, winter 
VOL. LXxxII.—18 





savory, and basil. As fregh green basil is seldom to 
be procured, and its fine flavor is soon lost, the best 
way of preserving the extract is by pouring wine on 
the fresh leaves. 

For the Seasoning of Soups, bay-leaves, tomato, 
tarragon, allspice, cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, clove, 
mace, black and white pepper, essence of anchovy, 
lemon-peel and juice, and Seville orange-juice, are 
alltaken. The latter imparts a finer flavor than the 
lemon, and the acid is much milder. These materials, 
with wine, mushrobm ketchup, tomato sguce, com- 
bined in various proportions, are, with other ingre- 
dients, manipulated into an almost endless variety of 
excellent soups and gravies. Soups, which are in- 
tended to constitute the principal part of a meal, 
certainly ought not to be flavored like sauces, which 
} designed to give a relish to some particular 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Boiled Salmon.—Six ounces of salt to each gallon 
of water, sufficient water to cover the fish. Scale 
and clean the fish, and be particular that no blood is 
left inside; lay it in the fish-kettle with sufficient 
cold water to cover it, adding salt in the above pro- 
portion. Bring it quickly to a boil, take off all the 
scum, and let it simmer gently till the fish is done, 
which will be when the meat separates easily from 
the bone. Experience alone can teach the cook to 
fix the time for boiling fish; but it is especially to be 
remembered that it should never be underdressed, 
as then nothing is more unwholesome. Neither let 
it remain in the kettle, after it is sufficiently cooked, 
as that would render it insipid, watery, and color- 
less. Drain it, and if not wanted for a few minutes, 
keep it warm by means of warm cloths laid over it. 
Serve ena hot napkin, garnish with cut lemon and 
parsley, and send lobster sauce and plain melted but- 
ter to table with it. 

Pickled Salmen.—Salmon, half an ounce of whole 
pepper, half an ounce of whole allspice, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, two bay-leaves, equal quantities of 
vinegar and the liquor in which the fish was boiled. 
After the fish comes from table, lay it in a nice dish 
with a cover to it, as it should be excluded from the 
air, and take away the bone; boil the liquor and 
vinegar with the other ingredients for ten minutes, 
and let it stand to get cold; pour it over the salmon, 
and in twelve hours this will be fit for the table. 

Melted Butter.—A quarter of a pound of butter, a 
dessertspoonful of flour, one wineglassful of water, 
salt totaste. Cut the butter upinto small pieces, put 
it in a saucepan, dredge over the flour, and add the 
water and a seasoning of salt; stir it one way con- 
stantly till the whole of the ingredients are melted 
and thoroughly blended. Let it just boil, when it is 
ready to serve. If the butter is to be melted with 
cream, use the same quantity as of water, but omit 
the flour; keep stirring it, but du not allow it to boil. 

Melted Butter, More Economical.—Two ounces of 
butter, one dessertspoonful of flour, salt to taste, half 
a pint of water. Mix the flour and water to a smooth 
batter, which put into a saucepan. Add the butter 
and a seasoning of salt, keep stirring one way till all 
the ingredients are melted and perfectly smooth; 
let the whole boil for a minute or two, and serve. 

Horseradish Sauce, to Serve with Roast Beef.— 
Four tablespoonfuls of grated horseradish, one tea- 
spoonful of pounded sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, 
half a teaspoonful of pepper, two teaspoonfuls of 
made mustard, vinegar. Grate the horseradish, and 
mix it well with the sugar, salt, pepper, and mustard ; 
moisten it with sufficient vinegar to give it the con- 
sistency of tream, and serve in a tureen; three or 
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four tablespoonfuls of cream added to the above very 
much improves the appearance and flavor of this 
sauce. To heat it to serve with hot roast beef, put it 
in a bain-marie or a jar, which place in a saucepan 
of boiling water; make it hot, but do not allow it to 
boil, or it will curdle. This sauceis a great improve- 
ment on the old-fashioned way of serving cold-scraped 
horseradish with hot roast beef. The mixing of the 
cold vinegar with the warm gravy cools and spoils 
everything on the plate. Of course, with cold meat, 
the sauce should be served cold. * 

Baked Beef.—Slices of cold roast beef, salt and 
pepper to taste, one sliced onion, one teaspoonful of 
minced savory herbs, five or six tablespoonfuls of 
gravy or sauce of any kind, mashed potatoes. Butter 
the sides of a deep dish, and spread mashed 
over the bottom of it; on this place layers of beef in 
thin slices (this may be minced if there is not suffi- 
cient beef to cut into slices), well seasoned with pep- 
per and salt, and a very little onion and herbs, which 
should be previously fried of a nice brown; then put 
another layer of mashed potatoes, and beef, and 
other ingredients, as before; pour in the gravy or 
sauce, cover the whole with another layer of pota- 
toes, and bake for half an hour. This may be served 
in the dish, or turned out. 


Baked Beef-Steak Pudding.—Six ounces of flour, 


two eggs, not quite one pint of milk, salt to taste, 
one pound and a half of rump-steak, one kidney, 
pepper and salt. Cut the steaks into nice square 
pieces, with a small quantity of fat, and the kidney 
divide into small pieces. Make a batter of flour, 
eggs, and milk in the above proportion ; lay a little 
of it at the bottom of a pie-dish; then put in the 
steaks and kidney, which should be well seasoned 
with pepper and salt, and pour over the remainder 
of the batter, and bake it for an hour and a half ina 
brisk but not flerce oven. 





ECONOMY DISHES. 

To Use Nicely Cold Fowls.—Pick the meat from 
bones ; break the bones, and boil in very little water ; 
stew the meat, gravy, and dressing of the coid fowls 
together, and add the soup. 

Cold Eggs as Egg Balls.—Take the yelks of the 
eggs, work them to a paste with a little butter; chop 
the whites as fine as poscible, make them in balls or 
small flat cakes, and brown them in butter. 

Cold Beefsteaks.—Make a plain paste, cover a 
plate, and bake it, put in the meat cut in small bits, 
put it in the pie, add seasoning to suit, cover and 
bake ; it will bake in twenty minutes. 

Cold Fish.—Take any kind of cold fish, pick it up 
finely, mix it with potatoes, make it in small cakes, 
and fry it brown. 

To Make a Soup of the Bones of Steak.—Boil the 
bone and fat of beefsteak in very little water, season 
- with onion, pepper, and salt, thicken with very little 
flour, add potatoes, bread, or any vegetable desired. 
Bones from two slices make a good soup for a small 
family. The bone, if left on the steak, wastes butter, 
and the fat burns in the fire. ‘ 

Cold Veal.—Either make a pie, a stew, or a fricas- 
see ; it is very nice cold, when it is fit to put on the 
table; but the broken bits can be used to advantage 
in either of the above dishes. 

Cold, Fried, or Brotted Ham.—Cut the ham in bits, 
fry the fat part to a crisp, stir in the lean bits, and 
just before dishing, add a few eggs; stir them witl? 
the meats, and serve all together; cold bacon and 
pork can be served in the same manner. 

Cold Rice.—When rice is left cold, mould it in 
small cups, filling each cup half full, ordess, accord- 





ing to the amount of rice; the next day turn the 
moulds bottom side up in a deep dish, and pour over 
them a boiled custard ; serve cold ; or use it in making 
puddings; it can be used also in griddle cakes and 
soups. 

Broken Cake Puddings.—Soak the cake in domes- 
tic wine, and serve with cold custard: heavy cake 
can be used in the same manner. 

Heavy Plum Cake Pudding.—Soak in milk, add 
soda and cream of tartar, and bake or boil as pud- 
ding. 

Bread Balls.—These are made of soaked bread 
and egg, seasoned with salt and pepper. 

Fried Bread.—Dip the bread in egg, and fry 
slowly until nicely browned ; serve with ham or pork. 
Children are usually fond of fried bread, and if not 
too oily it is an excellent dish for them. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Savoy Cake.—The weight of four eggs in pounded 
loaf-sugar, the weight of seven in flour, a little 
grated lemon-rind, or essence of almonds, or orange- 
flower water. Break the seven eggs, putting the 
yelks into one basin and the whites into another. 
Whisk the former, and mix with them the sugar, the 
grated lemon-rind, or any other flavoring to taste; 
beat them well together, and add the whites of the 
eggs, whisked to a froth. Put in the flour by de- 
grees, continuing to beat the mixture for a quarter 
of an hour, butter a mould, pour in the cake, and 
bake it from one hour and a quarter to one hour and 
ahalf. This is averynice cake for dessert, and may 
be iced for a supper-table, or cut into slices and 
spread with jam, which converts it into sandwiches. 

Lemon Cake.—Ten eggs, three tablespoonfuls of 
orange-flower water, three-quarters of a pound of 
pounded loaf-sugar, one lemon, three-quarters of a 
pound of flour. Separate the whites from the yelks 
of the eggs; whisk the former to a stiff froth; add 
the orange-flower water, the sugar, grated lemon- 
rind, and mix these ingredients well together. Then 
beat the yelks of the eggs, and add them, with the 
lemon-juice, to the whites, ete. ; dredge in the flour 
gradually, keep beating the mixture well, put it into 
a buttered mould, and bake the cake about an hour, 
or rather longer. The addition of a little butter, 
beaten to a cream, we think, would improve this 
cake. 

Honey Cake.—Half a cup of sugar, one cup of rich 
sour cream, two cups of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
earbonate of soda, honey. to taste. Mix the sugar 
and cream together; dredge in the flour, with as 
much honey as will flavor the mixture nicely ; stir it 
well, that all the ingredients may be thoroughly 
mixed ; add the carbonate of soda, and beat the cake 
well for another five minutes; put it into a buttered 
tin, bake it from half an hour to three-quarters of an 
hour, and let it be eaten warm. 

Macaroons.—Half a pound of sweet almonds, half 
a pound of sifted loaf-sugar, the whites of three eggs, 
wafer-paper. Blanch, skin, and dry the almonds, 
and pound them well with a little orange-flower 
water or plain water; then add to them the sifted 
sugar and the whites of the eggs, which should be 
beaten to a stiff froth, and mix all the ingredients 
well together. When the paste looks soft, drop it at 
equal distances from a biscuit-syringe on to sheets of 
wafer-paper; put a strip of almond on the top of 
each, strew some sugar over, and bake the maca- 
roons in rather a slow oven, of a light brown’ color. 
When hard and set, they are done, and must not be 
allowed to get very brown, as that would spoil their 
appearance. If the cakes, when baked, appear 
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heavy, add a little more white of egg, but let this 
always be well whisked before it is added to the 
other ingredients. We have given a receipt for 
making these cakes, but we think it almost or quite 
as economical to purchase such articles as these ata 
good confectioner’s. 

Lemon Sponge.—Two ounces of isinglass, one pint 
and three-quarters of water, three-quarters of a 
pound of pounded sugar, the juice of five lemons, 
the rind of one, the whites of three eggs. Dissolve 
the isinglass in the water, strain it into a saucepan, 
and add the sugar, lemon-rind, and juice. Boil the 
whole from ten to fifteen minutes; strain it again, 
and let it stand till it is cold and begins to stien. 
Beat the whites of the eggs, put them toit, and whisk 
the mixture till it is quite white; put it into a mould 
which has been previously wetted, and let it remain 
until perfectly set; then turn it out, and garnish it 
according to taste. 

Boiled Raisin Pudding.—One pound of flour, half 
a pound of stoned raisins, half a pound of chopped 
suet, half a saltspoonful of salt, milk. After having 
stoned the raisins and chopped the suet finely, mix 
them with the flour, add the salt, and when these dry 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed, moisten the pud- 
ding with sufficient milk to make it into rather a stiff 


.paste. Tie it up in a floured cloth, put it into boiling 


water, and boil for four hours; serve with sifted 
sugar. This pudding may also be made in a long 
shape, the same as a rolled jam-pudding, and will 
then not: require so long boiling—two hours and a 
half would then be quite sufficient. 

Apple Snowballs.—Two teacupfuls of rice, apples, 
moist sugar, cloves. Boil the rice in milk until three- 
parts done; then strain it off, and pare and core the 
apples without dividing them. Put a small quantity 
of sugar and a clove into each apple, put the rice 
round them, and tie each ball separately in a cloth. 
Boil until the apples are tender; then take them up, 
remove the cloths, and serve. 

Tartlets.—Puff-paste, the white of an egg, pounded 
sugar. Roll some good puff-paste out thin, and cut 
it into two inch and a half squares; brush each 
square over with the white of an egg, then fold down 
the corners, so that they all meet in the middle of 
each piece of paste; slightly press the two pieces to- 
gether, brush them over with the egg, siftover sugar, 
aud bake in a nice quick oven for about a quarter of 
an hour. When they are done, make a little hole in 
the middle of the paste, and fill it up with apricot 
jam, marmalade, or red currant jelly. Pile them 
high in the centre of a dish, ona napkin, and garnish 
with the same preserve the tartlets are filled with. 


Paradise Pudding.—Three eggs, three apples, a 
quarter of a pound of bread-crums, three ounces of 
sugar, three ounces of currants, salt and grated nut- 
meg to taste, the rind of half a lemon, half a wine- 
glassful of brandy. Pare, core, and mince the apples 
into small pieces, and mix them with the other dry 
ingredients; beat up the eggs, moisten the mixture 
with these, and beat it well; stir in the brandy, and 
put the pudding into a buttered mould; tic it down 
with a cloth, boil for one hour and a half, and serve 
with sweet sauce. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


THE following receipts were contributed by a lady 
of Wisconsin :— 


Boston Pudding.—Four eggs, three cups of sugar, 
one of cream, one of butter, one of buttermilk, one 
teaspoonful of soda, and four eups of flour. 

Mush Custard.—One cup of butter, two of mush, 
three of sugar, and four eges. 

Cream Pie.—Mix one beaten egg, two tablespoon- 
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fuls of corn starch (flour will do), two of sugar, a little 
salt, one spoonful of extract of lemon, and one pint 
of milk. Bake two crusts separately, boil the cus- 
tard; when cold, lay it on one crust, and cover with 
the other. 

Rusk.—Three eggs, a teacupful of sugar, one yeast 
cake, dissolved in half cup each of water and milk; 
one pint of flour, one teacupful of butter, rubbed up 
with a pint of flour; then pour the yeast on the latter 
(butter and flour). After the yeast has risen well, 
mix and make up the dough well and slowly. 

Lemon Pie.—One lemon, four eggs, seven table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, mixed with the yelks; grate the 
rind; mix juice, rind, sugar, and yelks together. 
Beat the whites stiff with sugar, and spread over the 
top. Bake in good crust; no top crust. 

Sally Lunn.—One quart of flour, piece of butter 
size of egg, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, two eggs, 
two teacupfuls of milk, two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar, one of soda, a little salt; stir the cream of 
tartar, salt, and sugar into flour; add the eggs with- 
out beating, the butter melted, and one cup of the 
milk. Dissolve the soda in the other cup of milk, and 
stir altogether. Bake in three pans, the size of a 
breakfast plate, fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Apies.—Two cups of sugar, one of butter, four 
eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, one pint and a half of 
flour. 

Hotch Potch Pickles. (Good Receipt.)—Take two 
or three boxes of the best mustard or more, accord- 
ing to the quantity of pickles, and add enough pure 
sweet oil to make a perfectly smooth paste; add a 
tablespoonful of cinnamon beat fine, one of cloves, 
one of mace or nutmeg, one of ginger, one of allspice, 
one of red pepper, one of Mack pepper, one of celery 
seed, two ounces of turmeric, horseradish, and onions, 
if ft suits the taste. Put a couple of teacupfuls of 
sugar, and pour on good vinegar to make it sufiici- 
ently thin to pour over the pickles. Put the jar con- _ 
taining the pickles in a vessei of cold water, and let 
them boil four or five hours. If you wish to make 
mangoes, use the ingredients mentioned, adding 
white mustard seed, and pour the vinegar on after 
the meljons are filled. Hotch potch is made of all 
kinds of vegetables that are ever used for pickles, 
cut up fine together with more cabbage than any- 
thing else. 

Scotch Short Bread.—Take one pound of butter, 
two of flour, half a pound of fine ground sugar, and 
work all together into a smooth dough. Divide into 
two cakes, the size of a dinner plate, three-quarters 
of an inch in thickness; pinch round the edge with 
the fore-finger and thumb, and prickle on the top 
with a fork. Ornament with orange-peel, either in 
form of initials or fancy designs ; add a few caraway 
seeds. Paper a tin, put the cakes on it, and bake to 
a light crisp brown in a moderate oven. 

Homemade Linen Buttons.—Procure wire rings of 
various sizes at the wireworkers. Cut up odd pieces 
of fine linen into rounds a quarter of an inch beyond 
the ring ; use two-ply foreach button. Insert the ring, 
and catch up with a loose overcast stitch all round ; 
draw up and fasten tightly at back ; then with a fine 
cotton button-stitch very closely round the button. 
These homemade buttons wear four times as long as 
bought ones, and, if carefully made, look equally 
nice on ladies’ undergarments. Mrs. T. P. B. 

The question has been asked in connection with 
the receipt for Hot Cross Buns, what is meant by 
“half prove them.” It means that after having 
moulded the dough into buns, they must again be 
put to rise; and when about half risen, or they have 
become dry on the top, to then brush them with 
milk and cross them; then to let them rise a little 
more. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS IN SIAM. 

THERE has been published within a few weeks a 
volume which is in some respects unique in onr lan- 
guage. The government and people of Siam have 
long excited the interest of the Eastern traveller, and 
their exports are of considerable importance; yet 
our information concerning this kingdom of seven 
million inhabitants is remarkably scanty. Now fot 
the first time we meet with a narrative of personal 
experience and of the facts gathered in it from the 
pen of a lady whose official position at the Court of 
Siam is a guarantee at once of her opportunities for 
observation and of her fidelity to truth. 

“The English Governess at the Siamese Court, 
being Recollections of Six Years in the Royal Palace 
at Bangkok,” is the title of the book in which Mrs. 
Leonowens has recorded her experience. It may be 
divided into two parts: a general description of the 
people, the manners, and the antiquities of the 
country, mainly drawn from the accounts of others, 
and of no great value; and an account of the court 
life in which she played a part, extremely interesting 
in itself, and tending to throw great light upon the 
condition of Siam. It is only with this latter portion 
that we shall deal. Mrs. Leonowens, then living at 
Singapore, was invited by the King of Siam—whose 
name, repeated ad nauseam in her book, is Somdetch 
Phra Paramendr Maha Mongkut—to underfake 
the education of his children. Against the advice of 
her friends she accepted the dangerous situation, 
and in March, 1862, steamed up the Gulf of Siam to 
Bangkok. Her first experience was disheartening. 
No preparation had been made to receive her, and 
but for an English family, who took her in for the 
night, she would have fared badly. After a vexa- 
tious delay a house was given her; she entered upon 
her duties, and for six years she taught in the palace. 
Her employments were extremely onerous.. The 
king had sixty-seven children and many wives, a 
number of whom desired to be taught English. But 
her most exacting taskmaster was the king. He was 
in every way a singular character. The legitimate 
heir to thethrone, he had been ousted from the suc- 
cession by the intrigues of a half-brotaer, and to save 
his life had entered a Buddhist monastery. Here for 
twenty-five years he had devoted himself to the learn- 
ing of his people. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with the doctrines and history of Buddhism; he was 
proficient in Sanscrit, Pali, geography, and astro- 
nomy; but his pet hobby was English. He believed 
that he understood the language perfectly; and, in 
fact, his mastery of it was astonishing, but it was a 
knowledge of the dictionary rather than of the actual 
idiom ; and his proclamations and addresses, of which 
many are inserted by the governess, are extremely 
amusing. One of her functions was to assist the 
king in English composition ; and, as time went on, 
and he discovered her ability, she became his chief 
clerk, and obtained great insight into the system of 
falsehood and intrigue which regulated the diplo- 
macy of Siam. The king’s first instructions give a 
good idea both of her duties and of his own command 
of English: “I have sixty-seven children. You shall 
educate them and as many of my wives as may wish 
to learn English. And I have much correspondence. 
I have much difficulty for reading and translating 
French letters, for French are fond of using gloomily- 
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deceiving terms. You must undertake, and you 
shall make all their murky sentences and gloomily- 
deceiving propositions clear to me. And further. 
more I have by every mail foreign letters, whose 
writing is not easily read by me. You shal] copy on 
round hand for my readily perusal thereof.” 

The governess was naturally dismayed at the re- 
cital of her multifarious tasks, but determined to 
make a faithful trial. For awhile she was principally 
employed in the duties which we should consider 
belonging to her post. She had English classes every 
day, chiefly for the children; a few of his majesty’s 
wives came to her for tuition, and she was a favorite 
with all. She had the best opportunities of observing 
the workings of polygamy, and her testimony coin- 
cides with that of other travellers. The harem is 
filled with silly and vacant minds. The women 
have nothing to do but to dress and adorn them- 
selves all daylong. The favorite wife, or the favorite 
half-dozen wives, are well treated ; the rest are neg- 
lected and insulted. The king was eapricious even 
in his love; only one or two of his great, establish- 
ment seem to have preserved his constant affection. 
He was capable of great cruelty to those who dis- 
pleased him; and his anger was so sudden, and ex- 
cited by such trifles, that the harem lived in perpetual 
fear. Soon after the arrival of Mrs. Leonowens a 
wife, “out of favor,” sent ina petition that a court 
office might be given to her brother. The office she 
asked for had been bestowed upon another courtier, 
and, though she was utterly ignorant of the fact, the 
king flew intoa violent passion. She was imprisoned 
in a Siamese dungeon—a place more wretched than 
any European jail—she was beaten upon the mouth, 
and chained to the trestles of her pallet. The govern- 
ess interceded for her with the prime minister, who, 
by representing to the king her ignorance of his will, 
obtained her release. 

His majesty was quite fond of his children, and 
spent a part of every day in playing with them. His 
affection for the mother regulated his feelings, and 
the child of the reigning favorite was always pre- 
ferred. One little daughter, whom the governess 
mentions with peculiar affection, was left to his care 
by a much-loved wife, and he poured out upon her 
all the tenderness of his nature. Fa-ying was ‘the 
light of the palace, and, when she fell sick with the 
cholera, her father’s affliction was boundless. She 
died after a brief illness; and in the “Circular” 
which appeared from the royal printing press, the 
king commemorates her loveliness and his affection. 
Soon afterwards the governess was summoned to 
court; and, after a pompous and absurd ceremony, 
was invested with a title and estate, as rewards of 
her “courage and conduct’ at the death-bed of the 
princess. “My estate,” she says, “was in the dis- 
trict of Lophaburee and P’hra Batt, and I found 
afterward that to reach it I must perform a tedious 
journey overland, through a wild, dense jungle, on 
the back of an elephant. So, with wise munificence, 
I left it to my people, tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
wild boars, armadilloes, and monkeys to enjoy un- 
molested and untaxed.” 

But space fails us to give our readers more details. 
They will find in the book itself an abundance of 
them as interesting and instructive as those we have 
cited. We must condense the rest into a few words. 
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The king, after a time, employed Mrs. Leonowens 
chiefly as his private secretary. He had a mania for 
composition, and his private printing press was kept 
constantly at work. His diplomatic correspondence 
was large, and he resorted, without hesitation, to 
trickery and lying, the immemorial weapons of the 
East. To these the governess refused to be a party; 
and, after several quarrels with the king, finding 
that her health was suffering under the severity of 
her labors, she determined to go back to civilized 
life. Her departure was clamorously mourned by 
the women of the palace, and his majesty confessed 
he had lost a faithful and efficient helper. 

Fifteen months afterwards he died, and his son, 
whom the governess had taught for years, succeeded 
to the throne. The new king sent his old teacher an 
affectionate letter, which is printed at the beginning 
of this volume, and which shows that her instruction 
has not been wasted. 

We may return to the volume again; but we leave 
it now, having been greatly interested by its narra- 
tive, and heartily recommending it to our readers. 





ARE WE TOO SILENT? 


AN English paper tells us that Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
M. P., the well-known author and statesman, re- 
cently gave, at the Workingmen’s Collegein London, 
a familiar, friendly description of things which had 
struck him during his recent trip to America. He 
came by way of the St. Lawrence, and said that the 
Canadians had not impressed him as presenting any 
marked characteristics to distinguish them from 
Englishmen. But, “on erossing the border, he was 
conscious of being among a new people, of which the 
first peculiarity which struck him was their being 
remarkably silent. He endeavored to talk at once, 
but though he found the Americans exceedingly 
courteous and civil, he at the same time found it 
extremely difficult to open up a conversation with 
them. All over the States, contrary to his impres- 
sion, he had found them a remarkably self-contained, 
serious, and almost sad people.”’” Nodoubt, the ob- 
servations of this friendly observer arg correct, and, 
of course, there will be many ways of dccounting for 
the appearances he mentions, some of them quite 
profound. Weshall venture to present our own view, 
even at the risk of having it deemed superficial. 
From the succeeding remarks of Mr. Hughes, it ap- 
pears that much of his time in this country was 
spent, as might be supposed, in railway cars; and 
we fancy it was in these that he formed the impres- 
sions of which he speaks. Now, there is no doubt 
whatever that these long railway journeys do tend to 
render those engaged in them silent, self-contained, 
and, at last, “‘sad.” There is no other country in 
which such long and wearisome journeys by rail are 
undertaken by so many people as in ours. Almost 
every one of us is familiar with the aspect of weary 
resignation which at last settles down upon a car- 
load of travellers, who have been hurried and shaken 
for hundreds of miles behind a panting, screaming, 
restless monster of a locomotive. On the other hand, 
those who have had experience of the old stage- 
coaches are aware that there was in them—and 
doubtless still is where they survive—plenty of cheer- 
fulness and social chat. We dare say that Mr. 
Hughes, if he had travelled much in that style, would 
have found his original ideas of American willing- 
ness to talk fully realized. 

His remarks are evidently meant more as a com- 
pliment than otherwise: but, if our practical view of 
the subject is the correct one, we should rather see 
in them a hint for self-improvement, at least so far 
as our deportment in railway travel is concerned. 
They should ineite each of us to make an effort to 








shake off that frozen rime which is so apt to incrust 
us in such journeying, and to enter as freely as pos- 
sible into communication with our fellow-travellers. 
Instead of burying ourselves in books or in “self- 
contained” meditation, we should be on the alert to 
obtain all the information we can from the people 
who are with us, and the scenes through which we 
pass. There are some who habitually practise this 
rule, and with very satisfactory results, gaining use- 
ful knowledge which could not be otherwise acquired, 
and sometimes making desirable acquaintances. A 
traveller, who returned not long since from a journey 
to a Mississippi state, gave a suggestive account of 
the conversational nuggets which he unearthed un- 
der the most unpromising surfaces. An exceedingly 
shabby and plain-looking person, who took a seat 
beside him, turned out to be a well-informed man, 
who had made a small fortune by collecting and 
rafting timber on the upper branches of the great 
river, and was able to give a highly graphic and 
entertaining account of that peculiar work. His 
garb was accounted for by the fact that he had lost 
his trunk of clothes just before starting on the train, 
and, having previously sent his money to his family, 
he came on in his work-day attire to join them. The 
next partner in our friend’s seat was one dismal 
enough to have added a still darker shade to Mr. 
Hughes’ impressions. A few civil words brought 
out his history. He had invested all his means ina 
huge, many-storied hotel in a western town. In one 
night the whole was destroyed by fire, leaving him 
penniless. The next day, with the indomitable energy 
of his class, he had started for his former home in 
New York, hoping to raise money enough among his 
friends to rebuild his caravanserai. In an hour or 
two the whole art and mystery of western hotel- 


keeping was laid open to our inquiring friend. 


Some of our more romantic readers may not care 
to learn about lumbering operations and western 
hotels. If they enter into conversation in this way, 
they would desire that it should be with accomplished 
men or fascinating ladies—with great authors, for 
example, or distinguished public characters. Well, 
these are rare birds everywhere, but they do travel 
by railway, and, we dare say, would be very apt to 
speak if spoken to. Of one fact in this way there 
cannot be much doubt. A few months ago several of 
our countrymen or countrywomen sat, “serious and 
almost sad,”’ beside a middle-aged and mild-looking 
gentleman, of a genial English aspect, who would 
have been prompt to meet any courteous advances 
in the way of conversation. Those who did not 
rouse themselves sufficiently from their travelling 
gloom to make these advances lost the pleasure of 
conversing with a highly distinguished member of 
Parliament, the author of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days,”’ and of other works which are read and ad- 
mired on both sides of the Atlantic. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 

“##T need not tell you with what eager pleasure 
your ‘ Book’ is always received. If there could be a 
betier to what is so positively good, I should say 
your last year had achieved that better. So variously 
excellent are the illustrations and inducements to all 
sorts of exercises, whether of needle, brain, or pen; 
whether in the fine arts of decoration, or the not 
less important pursuits of a domestic and culinary 
character. On my word, I don’t see what anybody 
needs, further than your ‘ Book,’ to manufacture skil- 
fully everything, whether of furniture, dress, orna- 
ments, or houses. 

“T think, my dear Mrs. Hale, it must be a real 
pleasure, well earned, to you, to look back on the 
years, severally passed, in the successful effort to 
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raise the character of women to a loftier place both 
of thought and execution. Noone cancarefully read 
your ‘Table’ without feeling that, though the maga- 
zine is one of ‘modes and forms,’ it is also devoted 
to far higher and better efforts, and that dress is 
simply, with you, an expression of just taste, and not 
a fit occupation for the time and thoughts of an im- 
mortal being. For my part, now that Eugenie has 
left the throne of fashion, I could wish American 
women might erect a national standard of taste in 
dress, suited to our varying climate and exceptional 
social construction. There are excellent reasons 
why all street dresses, for instance, should be of the 
most simple and grave fashion. Any person, in the 
habit of observation, may connect the elaborate 
fashions of trimming in the street-wear of ladies 
with much of the sin and sorrow that are now attri- 
buted merely to the effect of low wages with a large 
class of women. This is a subject too broad to be 
more than hinted at in a letter, but I think it must 
often occur sadly to one who looks below the sur- 
face.” 





HOW TO REFORM. 


Every well-managed family is a perpetual “reform 
school,” in which bad habits are constantly checked, 
and good principles inculcated, and thus, at last, the 
youthful inmates are trained to be virtuous and use- 
ful members of society. Fourteen years ago the idea 
occurred to the authorities of Massachusetts of try- 
ing the effect of this “family system” in the reforma- 
tion of neglected and depraved children. The “ Girls’ 
Industrial Reform School’ was established in 1866. 
There are five houses, each having accommodations 
for thirty girls, who are managed and trained as 
though they were members of a large family. There 
are no means of confinement used, no high fences, no 
bars to the doors, and yet only three of the girls, out 
of a total number of seven hundred and fifty-three, 
have run away since the school was opened. The 
average age of those who are sent to the school is 
about thirteen, and they usually remain between two 
and three years. During this time they are instructed 
in the ways of domestic life, so as to qualify them for 
nousehold service, and also in the elements of educa- 
tion. A large number of the girls who have been 
thus trained have married, and are doing well; and 
others are supporting themselves in household labors, 
in trades, and some even in teaching. The lesson 
which this school teaches should not be lost on our 
legislators. It confirms what reflection should have 
taught, that no reformatory for children can deserve 
the name which is not based on the household system. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


ARE THE CHINESE AN EDUCATED NATION?—We 
were told by the late Hon. Anson Burlinghame that 
the Chinese were an educated people, and therefore 
deserving of our warm sympathy in the Brotherhood 
of Nations. Thisidea of universal education in China 
has been widely diffused in our country, till it seems 
to be considered a truth. Can a nation be called 
educated when one-half of the people are kept in 
total ignorance? The women of China have never, 
so far as can be ascertained, been permitted the ad- 
vantages of education. Confucius asserted that 
women had no souls, and consequently could not be 
taught wisdom, but were to be the slaves of men. 
‘We give a sketch of the present condition of Chinese 
women, from the letter* of a lady in the M. E. Mis- 
sion to China:— 


“A full-dressed Chinese lady would be something 


* From the Heathen Woman's Friend, Boston, 
dan. 1871. We should like to insert the whole letter, 
and advise our readers to obtain it. 














for any one of my readers to see. What with her 
wide-spreading hair, adorned with gold, precious 
stones, and flowers; her heavy gold ear-rings, with 
jade-stone pendants; the heavily-embroidered sang 
of satin, over which, and around the neck, hangs a 
long string of perfumed beads; the gayly-embroi- 
dered red underskirt and pantalets; the tiny feet, 
in’ two-inch scarlet satin shoes; the small-forw 
hands, two or three fingers of which have the very 
nish of aristocracy, that is, nails an inch or two 
ong, in silver or gold sheaths; the gold or jade 
bracelets on the wrists; the cheeks and li painted. 
red, face powdered, eyebrows shaven straight—alto- 
gether, the lady before us is be | gorgeous in her 
fet-up and not unhandsome, if Susie the r 

ttle feet so wofully misshapen. Such is a Jady in 
China adorned with silk, satin, and jewels, but gen. 
erally unable to read a word, secluded from the 
world, married to a man she never saw until bound 
to him for life unless he choose to set her aside, shut 
up in small, cheerless rooms, having none of the com. 
forts of our homes. She is the slave of her husband 
and his immediate relatives. Surely she is an object 
for our pity and sympathy. 

Now a few words as to the large, or unbound. 
footed woman. At Foo Chow we have a workin 
class that have unbound feet. This class has muc 
more liberty than the lady class. They carry bur- 
dens through the streets, plough, plant, reap, and 
row the boats; in fact, do all sorts of hard work, 
such work as falis to the stronger sex in our more 
favored land. Their dress is of the plainest kind, 
although they dress their hair very elaborately, 
adorning it with large silver ornaments and ga 
flowers. They wear silver ear-rings, six, seven, an 
even eight inches in circumference. Their dress is 
always of black or blue muslin, never of silk or satin, 
never of gayer color, excepting one day in her life, her 
wedding-day, when she may put on the joyfu! color, 
scarlet. She may not put on white as an outside gar- 
ment, even in summer. Her sang, or upper gar- 
ment, has the same shape as that of the lady. er 
pantalets are also of blue or black dyed muslin, 
and generally do not come below the knee. §S 
wears no stockings, not even the coldest day in win- 
ter, and the greater part of the time no shoes. She 
is, like her lady sister, ignorant and superstitious. 
She is often the ‘beast of burden’ in the family. 
She, too, is the slave of her husband and his family. 
He may whip her or starve her. He often lounges 
at home smoking tobacco, or, worse still, opium, 
while he sends her forth to plough,‘dig, or carry bur- 
dens for him. If so he choose, he may even rent her 
out to anothegman, or sell her entirely away.” 


ConTRAST the following notices with the account 
of the condition of the slave women in China:— 


“FOUNDER'S Day.—A beautiful custom\is in our 
colleges to devote one day in each year to the honor 
of its founder, thus paying a grateful tribute to the 
memory of those who confer benefits upon the coun- 
try and the world. On the 12th of December, the 
young ladies of Wells College, Aurora, New York, 
celebrated their birthday. 

“On the walls of the hall was the legend, in ever- 
greens, ‘The Power of an Endless Life; and the 
rooms were tastefully decorated. The founder, 
Henry Wells, -, Was promot, on entering the hall, 
with a welcome chorus by the students ; and then fol- 
lowed addresses and floral = The Hon. Mr. 
Sedgwick spoke with great a ility, and Mr. Wells 
returned his thanks in fitting words. The college is 
flourishing, and though only in the third year of its 
existence, bids fair to be one of the most useful insti- 
tutions of learning.” 


“ THERE is « young lady of vast wealth, residing in 
the vicinity of Union Square, in this city who em- 
ploys her leisure and pocket-money in buying cloth, 
muslin, and calico by the wholesale, and cutting it 
into garments. She takes her carriage and goes into 
lanes and by ways, giving work to needy people ; and 
when finished and liberally paid for, she generally 
bestows the comfortable garments on those poor men 
and their wives and children who ‘fought and bled’ 

the late war. None are tu from her door 
without the help that maketh the heart glad. She is 
said to be highly accomplished, agreeable, modest, 
and seeks happiness in doing good to all. She is de- 
voted to her work and a dear relative, and has refused 
the hand of some of the leading men of the nation.” 


“Doctor FINLEY, late President of MeKendree 
College, after hearing a lady deliver a powerful ad- 

















dress in the Illinois Methodist Convention, offered a 
resolution ‘ that hereafter, in all our Western univer- 
sities and colleges, a professorship in the art of per- 
suasion be granted, and a lady be elected to fill it.’” 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘‘Une Chanson”—‘‘Sympathy’s Kiss”— 
“Violet and Pansy’’—‘* Rose Leaves’’—‘* Doubts”— 
“A Summer’s Eve’’—‘* The Cross’”—* Deprecation” 
—‘O’er the Bay’—‘ Bereaved” —*“ The Rainbow”— 
“ Beautiful Dreams”—‘ Irma Grey” —“ Georgie, aged 
Three”—“ Linen Buttons” and “ Love Letters.” 

The following are declined: ‘‘ Under the Sod and 
the Snow’—*A Wreath’—‘‘A Wedding’’— 
“ Beautiful Snowdrift”—“* How Freddy Called Grand- 
ma” and “To vad 

E. C. You sent no stamps for an answer, and we 
had to pay an extra stamp on your MS, 

“St. Lemuel,” destroyed as you requested. 

A MS. from Canada is lying in the post-office of 
this city to our address, forty cents postage on it un- 
paid. We have left it there. Anyone having for- 
warded a story from the Dominion will please 
notice. 


Heulth Department. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 














PAINFUL DIGESTION. 


CONSTIPATED bowels is one of the most prolific 
causes of dyspepsia that we have to deal with, and it 
is not to be wondered at. Imagine an individual— 
and there are hundreds of them, both male and fe- 
male—taking from two to five pounds of solid food 
per day, and having a passage of the bowels only 
once or twice in a week to carry off the refuse, and 
think for a moment what can be the condition of 
their digestive canal. A little over one-half of that 
material is taken up and carried into the blood, 
while the remainder—the refuse—what becomes of 
it? It collects pound after pound in the rectum, de- 
ranging the neighboring organs by the pressure of 
its accumulated mass; impeding from the same 
cause the cireulation of the blood in the abdominal 
vesséls, and thus occasioning congestions of various 
kinds; exciting sympathetic irritation between the 
viscera of the abdomen and pelvis, as well as the 
brain, heart, and other distant organs; and clogging 
up and deranging the whole process of digestion, un- 
til it is finally taken up by the absorbent vessels and 
carried off through the skin, lungs, kidneys, and 
other eliminating organs. This is the way that the 
greater part of it is gotten rid of, and we would ask 
if any one’s digestive organs could be in a healthy 
condition when such a state of things is in exist- 
ence? We should judge not. Stoves do not burn; 
mills do net run, unless the waste material be re- 
moved for its free and unlimited action. Neither 
will the human machine run unless it be given the 
same indispensable advantages, for it is just as neces- 
sary that the unassimilable portions of the food 
should be removed, as it is that the nutritive should 
be absorbed to enhance its natural and healthy ac- 
tion. Whatever, therefore, impedes the contractility 
of the intestinal canal, whatever alters the structure 
of its mucous membrane, whatever mechanically ob- 
structs its calibre, or whatever interferes in any way 
with its operations, induces dyspepsia, and that in 
proportion to the extent of the mischief. 

There are other sources of dyspepsia, direct and 
indirect, that we must leave out for the want of 
space. It is an “uncomfortable undertaking” to at- 
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| tempt a description of this disease in a place like 
this. Volumes might be written of it and hardly do 
the subject justice, but we have noticed the most 
important facts, and will commence the treatment. 


TREATMENT OF DYSPEPSIA. 


In the treatment of dyspepsia, the first, and by far 
the most important consideration, is the removal of 
the cause. And, as in nine cases out of ten, this 
cause is to be directly traced to a continued abuse of 
the digestive organs, the object is to be accomplished 
by a systematic regulation of the diet and general. 
habits of the patient, moral as wellas physical. This 
is a point sadly neglected by both physician and pa- 
tient, and hence the ill-success with which the treat- 
ment of the disease is attended. 

What people want in general is some medicine 
that will relieve them of their dyspeptic troubles, 
and allow them at the same time to go on with the 
indulgences that have been the cause of it. What 
physicians want is some preparation by which every 
care can be annihilated instanter, without the 
trouble of looking up the proper method of treating 
it. And as long as these indispensables remain un- 
discovered, just so long, we are afraid, will the hor- 
rors of indigestion rack the constitution of our 
American people. It used to bea favorite remark 
with Doctor Abernethy, the famous old English sur- 
geon, that no one could be induced to pay due regard 
to his digestive organs, till death, or the dread of 
death, was staring him in the face. And, really, 
there is a great deal of truth in the remark, for peo- 
ple have their dyspepsia, their headaches, their back- 
aches, their stomach aches, and the thousand aches 
and pains that accompany the disorder, and suffer 
no one knows how much; yet they cling to their rich 
food, their late suppers, their tea, their coffee, and 
their ruinous indulgences, as though they were the 
actual necessity of life, and it was impossible to do 
without them. And the physician who conscien- 
tiously tells them that this is the very cause of 
their troubles, and that it is not medicine, but atten- 
tion to diet and habits of life that they need, is 
counted a fool at once, and scoffed at. They do not 
believe it, and any amount of persuasion will have 
no more effect than preaching at the wind. Nowit 
is to just such individuals—and the world is full of 
them—that we direct these little bits of advice. We 
hope they'll digest it if they can’t their food. 

In order that any benefit should be derived from 
the treatment of dyspepsia, it is absolutely necessary 
that the efforts of the patient himself should be en- 
listed with those of the physician in the direction to- 
wards acure. Oftentimes this alone, with medicine 
or advice from no one, will effect a cure. Without 
it, there’s no use doing anything, for it’s time and 
money thrown away. 

When a person comes to us with the dyspepsia, we 
give them to understand right away that it is our 
privilege asa physician to prescribe for them just 

* what we believe to be for their own best good, and we 
do so, laying down in plain English whatever rules and 
directions we deem necessary to assist in carrying 
out our purpose. If they are not attended to, and 
the patient gets no better, it’s his own fault, and we 
want nothing more to do with him. If they are at- 
tended to, carefully, considerately, and as they 
should be, and there is no improvement, it’s our 
fault, we acknowledge it, and he is at perfect liberty 
to “ship” us for some more successful vender of 
physic at the earliest moment he sees fit. 

A physician, however, may be as strict and as cir- 
gumspect as possible in the directions that he may 
give his patient, and still, if some judgment be not 
exercised on the part of the patient in following these 
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directions, no good will accrue. Common sense is 
requisite for the successful pursuance of any under- 
taking, and this instance is no exception to the rule. 
We cannot, however, in a place like this, give more 
than general hints upon the subject. The most ob- 
vious rule in relation to diet is to avoid the use of all 
substances of difficult digestion, and this, to be prac- 
tically useful, should embrace an enumeration of the 
particular substances to be forbidden or allowed. 
Individual peculiarities render this a difficult under- 
taking. As a general rule, however, the patient 
should avoid “all fat, salted, and smoked meats, and 
those that are tough, from whatever source derived ; 
of the particular kinds of animal food, pork, veal, 
and domestic ducks and geese are particularly diffi 
cult of digestion. The flesh of very young or of very 
old animals is usually less digestible than that of the 
same animals in the intermediate stage of life. Fish 
is generally deemed rather difficult of digestion ; and 
most shell fish, especially clams and lobsters, should 
be avoided by the dyspeptic. Of substances pre- 
pared by the ¢ulinary art, pastry, fresh, hot, and 
heavy bread, puddings, cakes made with butter or 
fat, fried meats, hard boiled eggs, jellies, soups, 
gravy, etc. etc., should be avoided. Whatever is 
pasty, doughy, or disposed to form a tenacious mass 
with water, resists digestion, because impenetrable 
by the gastric juice. Sausages and cheese of all 
kinds are difficult of digestion. Butter, lard, and 
other fats, when altered by heat, are very injurious 
to the dyspeptic stomach. Brown sugar, molasses, 
and honey are apt to induce acidity. Vegetable acids 
have been found to be very injurious, and the fruits 
which contain them should be especially avoided. 

The list of allowable substances is not plenty. 
Among those of vegetabié origin are wheaten bread, 
which should always be light, and perfectly free 
from acid (stale wheat bread is very easy of diges- 
tion); crackers made without shortening of any 
kind; well boiled rice; and Irish potatoes, when 
they are mealy and well cooked. Some physicians 
object to the last named article, and the small, 
waxen, watery potatoes, which are often met with, 
are certainly difficult of digestion ; but when of good 
quality, they agree well with most dyspeptic stomachs. 
The sweet potato, when dry and mealy, is often very 
aceeptable, and may always be tried when the pa- 
tient desires it. Tomatoes are found to agree with 
many individuals, and prove useful by their laxative 
properties. The same may be said of perfectly ripe 
peaches, and berries of the different kinds. Good 
fresh milk, boiled or unboiled, is usually easily di- 
gested, and forms an excellent diet for dyspeptics, 
especially when stronger animal food is thought haz- 
ardous. It forms a good dessert when loosely coagu- 
lated by means of rennet, and mixed with refined 
sugar, nutmeg, and a little sound wine. Small quan- 
tities of sweet cream may be taken with propriety, 
and even agree with some stomachs which most other 
food offends. Good fresh butter, though condemned 
by some writers, has, within my own observation, 
when eaten moderately with bread, rice, potatoes, 
ete., proved in general perfectlyinnocent. It should 
never be used in dyspepsia after having been sub. 
jected to any culinary process, as heat has a very 
injurious effect upon it. Among the meats, tender 
mutton and beef; and among poultry, the common 
fowl or turkey is to be preferred. The flesh of wild 
animals is in general more easily digested than that 
of the tame. Good venison is, perhaps, the lightest 
and most digestible of meats. The American pheas- 
ant, partridge, and the canvas-back duck, with 
many of the smaller birds, are admissible. But in 
eating all sorts of fowl, care should be taken to avoid 
skin and fat, especially when they are roasted. 








There are various other articles of animal food 
well adapted to dyspeptics, such as oysters, raw or 
roasted ; sweetbread ; the liver of calves, terrapins, 
cooked well without butter; and soft boiled eggs. 
It is highly necessary that the eggs should not be 
overdone. Condiments, such as salt, pepper, mus- 
tard, horseradish, etc., should be used with modera- 
tion. They occasionally prove beneficial by assisting 
digestion, and as their stimulant effects are chiefly 
local, they are less dangerous than alcohol; but, like 
all other stimulants, if abused, they diminish the ex- 
citability, and then increase the already existing de- 
bility.” But perhaps we have lengthened our “* hints” 
upon the subject far enough. We will simply add 
that about as much depends upon the proper mode 
of taking food as upon the selection of the sub. 
stances to be used. Meals should be taken at regu- 
lar intervals, and three a day are usually sufficient. 
Care should be taken not to overload the stomach, 
and for this reason, if nothing else, the patient 
should eat slow. Light suppers should be taken in- 
variably, and all food thoroughly masticated and 
mixed with the saliva before it is swallowed. A 
meal should never be taken immediately after fa- 
tiguing exercise, as the stomach participates in the 
general languor. Liquids of any kind, except ia 
small quantities, should not be taken at meal times, 
as they dilute the gastric juice and injure its solvent 
properties. Neither should exercise be taken imme- 
diately after a full meal. 

And there are general habits that should be at- 
tended to. Excesses of all kinds should be avoided, 
The patient should retire early to bed and rise early, 
allowing from six to eight hours for sleep, and never 
permitting either pleasure or business to encroach 
upon his period of rest. 

Personal cleanliness should be rigorously observed, 
and this, indeed, is an excellent remedial measure in 
dyspepsia. Relaxation from severe mental labor, 
and the cares and anxieties of business should be en- 
joined, as also diversion of the attention from one’s 
self, all of which go a great way towards accomplisb- 
ing a cure. 

There are other points that deserve attention, but 
we cannot mention them here. 
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From PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

GARSTANG GRANGE. A Novel. By T. Adol- 
phus Trollope, author of “Gemma,” etc. Mr. T. 
Adolphus Trollope has won for himseif an enviable 
reputation as an author of romances of Italian life. 
But in this volume we find he has varied from his 
usual habit, and has laid the scene of his story in 
England. It displays to the best advantage Mr. 
Trollope’s abilities as a story writer: the characters 
are skilfully drawn, and the interest is intense. 

COMSTOCK’S ELOCUTION. <A System of Vocal 
Gymnastics, designed for the Promotion of Health, 
Cure of Stammering, and Defective Articulation. 
By Andrew Comstock, M.D. To which is added a 
collection of gems from the writings of the best au- 
thors in prose and verse. Edited and selected by 
Philip Lawrence, Professor of Elocution and Teacher 
of Reading and Recitation in the first schools and 
colleges in Philadelphia. This volume contains ex- 
ercises in elocution, vocal gymnastics, articulation, 
pitch, force, time, gesture, reading, and declama- 
tion, with postures of the body; arms, head, face, 
eyes, shoulders, and the lower limbs. 

LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, LL.D. This life of Dickens is meeting 
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with exceeding favor from the public. It has already 
reached its eleventh edition. It contains personal 
recollections and anecdotes, letters by “ Boz” never 
before published, and uncollected papers in prose 
and verse. 

THE YELLOW MASK. A Novel. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

SISTER ROSE. <A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 

These are two of Collins’ earlier novels, which have 
been reprinted for the benefit of those who wish to 
obtain his works complete. 

THE WIDOW RUGBY’S HUSBAND, A Night at 
the Ugly Man's, and Other Tales of Alabama. By 
Johnson J. Hooper, author of “* Adventures of Capt. 
Simon Sugg.” This book belongs to “ Peterson’s 
Library of Humorous American Works.” 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. A Plurality of 
Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific 
Researches. By Richard A. Proctor, B. A., F. R. A.S., 
author of “Saturn and Its System,” etc. Under this 
somewhat sensational title Mr. Proctor has issued a 
volume on astronomical subjects, based on a series 
of essays which, during the past year or two, have 
been contributed by him to some of the leading Eng- 
lish periodicals. Written in a pleasant, semi-popular 
style, this book not only elucidates its author’s own 
peculiar theories with regard to the subjects upon 
which it treats, but also places before the reader all 
the more important researches and discoveries of 
those engaged with him in endeavoring to fathom 
the mysteries of the starry heavens. Mr. Proctor is 
a bold but not rash theorist, and Itfis book cannot fail 
to awaken interest. 

FIFTEEN YEARS. A Picture from the Last Cen- 
tury. By Talvi (Mrs. Thérése Kobinson). A Swed- 
ish historical novel, dating back a hundred years or 
more. It is a story of court life, in which Queen 
Ulrica, the sister of Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
figures prominently. The book is well and enter- 
tainingly written, and deserves the appreciation of 
the public. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. A Novelette. By Filo- 
rence Marryatt (Mrs. Ross Church). Florence Mar- 
ryatt is one of the most entertaining of English lady 
novelists; and, though her novels are, perhaps, not 
always entirely unexceptionable in point of morality, 
they will yet compare favorably with many others 
which hold a high place in English literature. 

WHAT TO READ AND HOW TO READ. By 
Charles H. Moore, M.D. This volume contains clas- 
sified lists of choice reading, with appropriate hints 
and remarks, adapted to the general reader, to sub- 
scribers to libraries, aud to all persons intending to 
form collections of books. 

From Harper & BrotTuers, New York, through 
PETERSON & BROTHERS, Lippincott & Co., and CLAX- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

MORNING AND EVENING EXERCISES: Se- 
lected from the Published and Unpublished Writings 
of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited by Ly- 
man Abbott, author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” etc. 
The editor says of this book that it is “one simply of 
devotional readings. Heartily accepting that catho- 
lic conception of religion of which Mr. Beecher is 
the most distinguished modern exponent,” this vol- 
ume embraces a wider range of topics than is usually 
found in devotional literature. The volume com- 
prises morning and evening devotional readings for 
every day in the year, composed wholly of selections 
from the published and unpublished writings of 
Henry Ward Beecher. 





LIGHT AT EVENING TIME. A Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by John Stan- 
ford Holme, D.D. This volume consists of beautiful 
religious and sentimental selections, both in prose 
and poetry, from various writers. Its editor says of 
it: “It contains such religious truth as is adapted to 
the wants of the aged, and is printed in such type as 
is best suited totheir use. The articles are generally 
brief, and the work is designed to bea sort of manual 
to be taken up at odd moments for occasional 
perusal.” 

THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURAL- 
IST. By Lucien Biart. Edited and adapted by 
Parker Gillmore, author of “* All Round the World,” 
ete. A father takes his young son of nine years as 
his companion on a tour of discovery and adventure 
through the wilds of Mexico, and this book narrates 
the events of the journey. It is full of wonderful 
and exciting incidents, while there are more than 
one hundred really beautiful engravings in illustra- 
tion of the narrative. The book is attractively pound 
in green and gold. 

PUSS-CAT MEW, and Other Stories for My Chil- 
dren. By E. H. Knatchbuil Hugessen, M. P. All 
children love fairy stories, and even grown people 
have been known to spend an idle hour in reading 
them. The author of these stories originally told 
them to his children “in the pleasant half-hours be- 
fore the arrival of their bed-time and the sound of 
the dressing-bell interrupted” their evening talk. 
They are amusing and wonderful to a degree that 
will satisfy any lover of fairy lore. 

ON THE TRAIL OF THE WAR. By Alexander 
Innes Shand, Occasional Correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times. Those interested in the progress of the 
present European war, the circumstances attending 
it, the country occupied by the troops, and the pro- 
minent persons on both sides engaged in it, will find 
much information in this volume. 


From SHELDON & Co., New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 
OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. A Selection from 
the Best Minor Poemscf the English Language. By 
Asabel C. Kendrick, Professor in the University of 
Rochester. The compiler of this work has gathered 
together the choicest poems of the English language, 
making the volume a beautiful mosaic of poetry and 
sentknent. Allour best known English and American 
poets are represented in the list of authors. It is just 
such a book as every person of true refinement and 
elevated taste must desire to possess, and which will 
become a favorite companion in many a quiet hour. 
THE DESTROYER OF THE SECOND REPUB- 
LIC; being Napoleon the Little. By Victor Hugo. 
Translated by a Clergyman of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, from the nineteenth French edition. 
If ever a man was earnest in his feelings and their 
expression, it is Victor Hugo when speaking of the 
late French Empire and the ex-Emperor. It is writ- 
ten with all the force and power for which Hugo is 
already so remarkable, and is, in many respects, a 
singular book. It was originally published in 1852, 
and, as the preface says, ‘‘many of its predictions 
have been singularly though tardily verified, and we 
can read in the light of 1870 many prophecies with 
wonder, which in 1869 would have proveked a smile.” 
THE SHADOW OF MOLOCH MOUNTAIN. By 
Jane G. Austin, author of “Cipher,” ete. This ro- 
mance is in some respects superior to “Cipher.” It 
is quite as sensational, and quite as absorbing in its 
interest, while its characters are better drawn, and 
its style more equal in its excellence. Mrs. Aus- 
tin is, however, somewhat morbid in her tendeneies, 
and though her literary abilities have already de- 
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servedly won for her a high rank among American 
writers, she does not belong to that healthy, natural 
school of authors of whom we have some few in this 
country, and whom we can unhesitatingly commend. 

From Dopp & MEap, New York :— 

THE VICTORY OF THE VANQUISHED. AStory 
of the First Century. By the author of the “Chro- 
nicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family,’ etc. The 
author of “ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Fami- 
ly” has created a school of literature of her own, in 
which, although she has some imitators, she stands 
undoubtedly at the head. She enters so fully into 
the spirit of the times and people she describes, that 
one can scarcely fancy her as living in modern times 
and looking back upon the past through the medium 
of history and tradition. The present volume is 
dated back to the days of Tiberius Cesar, and the 
leading characters of the story are German captives 
of that monarch. She draws a beautiful picture of 
the early Christians, and their faith and endurance 
under persecutions and revilings. 


From J. B. Forp & Co., New York, through Lipprn- 
corr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE CHILDREN’S WEEK: Seven Stories for 
Seven Days. By R. W. Raymond. Christmas sto- 
ries, a wonder story, a fairy story, a story of adven- 
ture, all amusing, curious, and interesting, quaint 
and beautiful pictures, bright and attractive cover— 
what more can we desire in a juvenile book? The 
first, “‘ Father’s Christmas Story,” isexceedingly odd 
and entertaining. It is an account of the doings of 
the toys in a toy-shop on Christmas and New- Years’ 
eves. 


From CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. By L. Sourel. 
Translated and Edited by Elihu Rich. Scribner's 
Illustrated Library of Wonders does not contain a 
more interesting volume than this. Its contents em- 
brace, first, “Submarine Geography,” then ‘The 
Water of the Ocean,” “Submarine Life,” “‘Man and 
his Work at the Bottom of the Sea,” “Gradual 
Changes of the Bottom of the Sea,” “Influence of 
Life on Variations in the Bed of the Ocean,” and 
other equally interesting topics, which are all treated 
in full, several chapters being devoted to each topic, 
and the whole work profusely illustrated. 


From 8. M. PETTENGILL & Co., New York :— 

THE ADVERTISER’S HAND-BOOK—Conpprising 
a Complete List of all Newspapers, Periodicals, and 
Magazines published in the United States and British 
Possessions, arranged by counties with the popula- 
tion of counties and towns; separate lists of the 
daily, religious, and agricultural newspapers, and a 
history of the newspaper press. 


From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through TURNER & 
Co., Philadelphia :— 

GOLD AND NAME. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. 
Translated from the Swedish by Selma Borg and 
Marie A. Brown. We are only beginning to find out 
the resources of Swedish literature. Mary Howitt 
introduced us to Fredrika Bremer, and since then 
we have had occasional glimpses of the literature of 
that country. Christine Nilsson, the Swedish song- 
stress, in a letter to Miss Selma Borg, the translator 
of this work, speaks of “the magnificent works of 
Madame Schwartz,” and congratulates her for having 
chosen “to introduce to the American public a writer 
who has contributed to make the glory” of Sweden. 
The story gives us an insight into Swedish life, man- 
ners, and modes of thinking. 








ARTHUR BROWN, the Young Captain. By Rey, 
Elijah Kellogg, author of “The Elm Island Stories.’’ 
This is the first of a series to be completed in six 
volumes, and called “The Pleasant Cove Stories.” 
So well has the public appreciated “The Elm Island 
Stories” that their author has been encouraged to 
write again for the entertainment and instruction of 
his young friends. The aim of the author in this 
volume is to show that “benefits conferred usually 
excite gratitude, and sometimes, when the donors 
have passed away, are repaid, with interest, to their 
posterity. 

THE TONE MASTERS. A Musical Series for 
Young People. By Charles Barnard, author of ‘ Mo- 
zart and Mendelssohn,” ete. This is the third book 
of this series, and selects for its subjects of biog- 
raphy and history Bach and Beethoven. The infor- 
mation this volume contains is put in pleasing form, 
so that it may prove attractive to its youthful readers. 

KATHIE’S THREE WISHES. By Amanda M., 
Douglas. 

KATHIE’S AUNT RUTH. By Amanda M. Dou- 
glas. 

KATHIE’S SUMMER AT CEDARWOOD. 

These are the three first volumes of the “ Kathie 
Stories,’’ by an author who proves herself competent 
to interest children as well as adults. 


From Lorine, Boston, through PorRTER & CoaTEs, 
Philadelphia :-— 

MOTHER GOOSE FOR GROWN FOLKS. By 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of “ Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” ete. A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. Asin our childhood we were edified by Mother 
Goose, so in our maturer years we may study her, 
and take her deeper meanings to heart.. These mean- 
ings, as elaborated by Mrs. Whitney, are well worth 
consideration. Indeed, taking the “lays” of Mother 
Goose for her texts, Mrs. Whitney has presented her 
readers with a series of poetic sermons which will 
profit as well as amuse them. 


From Horace B. FULLER, Boston, through Lipprn- 
coTt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BATTLES AT HOME. By MaryG. Darling. This 
is a story which has received the commendation of 
Miss Louisa M. Alcott, and has already found many 
admirers as it appeared in the pages of “‘ Merry’s 
Museum.” It shonld not be overlooked by those in 
search of juvenile literature. 


From OLIVER Ditson & Co., Boston :— 

BAKER’S THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
HARMONY: with a Treatment of Thorough Bass, 
the Affinity of Chords, Modulation, and Pedal Point. 
By B. F. Baker. This volume includes a complete 
classification of intervals, common chords, discords, 
diatomic and fundamental harmonies, suspensions, 
and passing notes. It will be found an invaluable 
book in the hands of those who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the science of music. It is, perhaps, un- 
necessary to state that it is not intended as an ele- 
mentary work in that science, but supposes a certain 
amount of knowledge on the part of the student. 

From Nims & Co., Troy, New York :— 

JOHN-JACK. By Lynde Palmer, author of “ Drift- 
ing and Steering,” etc. This is the fourth of “ The 
Magnet Stories,” and is a beautiful story, calculated 
not only to interest its young readers, but to teach 
them lessons of nobleness and goodness, 


From JAMEs Vick, Rochester, New York :— 

VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
FLORAL GUIDE for 1871. We knowof noseedsman 
who issues more elegant catalogues than Mr. Vick. 
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They are handsomely printed and beautifully illus- 
trated. The catalogue before us has two brilliantly- 
colored plates of the different varieties of petunias. 
Mr. Vick is also one of the most liberal and reliable 
of men, and the seeds and bulbs obtained of him can 
be depended upon. Several years’ experience in 
dealing with him gives us the opportunity to speak 
with authority of his ways and of his wares. He 
does not advertise as large a collection of seeds as 
some other florists, but his list includes all desirable 
kinds for the ordinary or even the fancy florist. In 
the catalogue before us nearly every species of flower 
is illustrated, so that the purchaser can decide at 
once as to the desirableness of any unknown sort. 





From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 

PERICLES AND ASPASIA. By Walter Savage 
Landor. The name of Landor recalls to us a reputa- 
tion once great, now fallen into singular oblivion. 
Fifty years ago his name was honored throughout 
the literary world; and now, after a long forgetful- 
ness, the remembrance of his greatness is returning 
upon men. “Forester’s Life’ was published last 
year, and here we have the most celebrated of his 
“Imaginary Dialogues,” collected in a neat and 
scholarly reprint. Perhaps no English author is 
Landor’s equal in style. He had drunk so deep ag 
the Attic fountain that no meaner stream would con- 
tent him. We welcome this volume as an indication 
of his reviving popularity. 

ASPENDALE. By Harriet W. Preston. Miss 
Preston is known to some of our readers as the trans- 
lator of several essays of M. Sainte-Beuve. This vol- 
ume is of a different order. It isa story of two New 
England women, with a slight plot and characters 
rather colorless, but nevertheless interesting. The 
authoress discourses very pleasantly and with much 
ability of various home authors—Doctor Holmes, 
Hawthorne, and the leader of New England litera- 
ture. The book is well written and amusing. ° 

MAX AND MAURICE. By William Busch. From 
the German by Charles T. Brooks. A boy’s book, 
relating the exploits and mischievous tricks of two 
little boys, who, after plaguing the neighborhood for 
many weeks, finally met with a tragic fate. The 
illustrations are in the broad style of farce, and the 
catastrophe will doubtless strike terror into all the 
mischievous boys who read the book at Christmas. 
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MARCH, 1871. 

Our ENGRAVINGs.—" Lights and Shadows by the 
Wayside” is our steel illustration. The title bears a 
double meaning—one as regards the relative condi- 
tion of the two figures; the other, with reference to 
the manner in which they are portrayed. The inci- 
dent is sufficiently plain to be understood. The 
fashion-plate is executed in a masterly style of en- 
graving and coloring, and the dresses have a chaste 
appearance. The twenty-eight engravings on the 
extension sheet will be found to be useful. The 
promenade costumes on page 230 are of the very 
latest styles, and are beautiful in their get-up. Every 
one knows the usefulness of the articles that we al- 
ways select for our work-department; it is therefore 
unnecessary to say more about them. 


AMONG the many beautiful specimens of typogra- 
phy that we have received in the shape of periodicals 
we notice The Proof Sheet and Printer’s Circular, 
ef Philadelphia, The Press of Chicago, and Major 
and Knapp’s Iliustrated Monthly, New York. 
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PUBLIC LEDGER ALMANAC, 1871.—Owing to our 
early issue of the January and February numbers 
of the Book, this is the first opportunity that we 
have had of paying our tribute to the enterprise 
of the publisher of this useful almanac. The 80,000 
recipients of this annual gift to the subscribers of the 
Public Ledger have here a mass of important infor- 
mation, eollected for their especial benefit, that will 
be found of great value in their households as a means 
of Mference. Great care has been taken in the man- 
agement of the several tables contained init. The 
whole work exhibits the character of its publisher, as 
whatever Mr. Childs undertakes to do, he does with 
an energy that is remarkable, and with the sole view 
of benefiting others. 

Gongy’s Lapy’s Book for January, 1871, opens 
with a stfpplement of f Sow ure netting that seems to 
be a compound of the Cretan labyrinth and Arachne’s 
web. The illustrations are,altogether too numerous 
to allow any mention, and include one bird, varie- 
qpaee, that will be an addition: to the catalogue of 

he natural histor sneer, The work, music, fash- 
ion, architecture, health, kitchen, and other depart- 
ments are all crowded. Thereis, nevertheless, room 
found for thrilling stories, and ms, and essays, 
and dramas, and that other furniture that has made 
GopDEY famous. No work of its kind is superior in 
any department, and few approximate its complete- 
ness.—NVorth American, Philadelphia. 


OvR first article in the Book this month has been 
prepared expressly for the juveniles. Many of our 
older friends will remember reading it years ago, 
and we have no doubt will take pleasure in now 
reading it totheir children. We have no recollection 
of its ever having been illustrated before. 

’ New HAMPSHIRE. 

DEAR GODEY: The January number of GopEyY’s 
Lapy’s Book is at hand, and, as usual, replete with 
rich illustrations and choice a Fora year it 
has been a regular, welcome guest; and, judging 
from the present number, the Lapy’s Book for the 
ensuing year will be even more arene * ws 
ever. 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER MAGAZINES.—Godey’s 
Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $5.50. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine, 
one year, $4.00. Godey’s Lady’s Book, Arthur’s 
Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour, one year, 
$5.00. Godey’s Lady's Book and the Children’s Hour, 
one year, $3.50. Godey’s Lady’s Book and Transat- 
lantic, one year, $4.00. 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—This old and_ popular 
magazine keeps up its reputation as the leading pub- 
lication of the kind in the country. Its steel engray- 
ings, fashion pe, illustrated patterns, and many 
other useful hints to ladies, are unequalled in any 
other magazine of a similar character. No lady in 
the city or country should be without it.—German- 
town graph. 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. GopEy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows:— 


“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All persons 
who receive money orders are required to pay there- 
for the following charges or fees, viz: For an order 
for $1 or for any larger sum, but not exceeding $20, 
the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted b 
the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
and up to $30, the charge will be 15 cents; more than 
$30 and up to $40, the charge shall be 20 cents; over 
$40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents.” 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 

HOLLOWAY’s MusicaL MONTHLY for March.— 
This periodical is now a favorite with all vocalists 
and pianists of every grade, from the learner in first 
lessons to the brilliant performer and singer. Every 
variety and style of music is given in its pages from 
month to month, and we believe that an examination 
of a few numbers will satisfy any musician¢hat it is 
exactly what he or she needs. To this end we will 
mail any single number, free of postage, on reéeipt 
of 40 cents, or the January, February, and March 
numbers, as samples, for $1. The Monthly is now in 
its ninth year, and is no longer an experiment, but 
an assured success. Let every one of our friends 
give it a trial for 1871. We have reduced our club 
terms for this year as follows: Single subscription 
$4; two copies $3 50 each; four copies, or over, only 
Seach. We also continue the following extraor- 
dinary offers for one month only :— 

Music Given Away.—We will send by return mail 
$1 worth of music from our catalogue, upon receipt 
of every subscription with the money, $4, the sub- 
scriber to specify the kind of music wanted. For 
every two subscriptions, at $4 each, we will send five 
dollars’ worth, the persons forming the club to select 
the music to suit themselves from our catalogue, 
which we will mail on receipt of the money for the 
subscriptions. For every club of three, at $4 each, 
we will send ten dollars’ worth of music, on the same 
terms. For every club of four, at $ each, we will 
send sixteen dollars’ worth of music, as a premium, 
thus giving two dollars for one, the amount of the 
premium equalling the principal. For every club of 
five, at $4 each, we will send a handsomely-bound 
volume of sheet music, in three dollar binding; sixty- 
four cents must accompany this club for postage on 
the premium. 

Holloway's Musical Monthly Free.—For one month 
longer any one ordering direct from us six dollars’ 
worth of sheet music will receive the Monthly for 
1871 free. 

New Sheet Music.—Just published: Father’s a 
Drunkard, but I’m not to Blame, a touching home 
song, 30 cents. Phantom Bells at Sea, Mrs. Hackel- 
ton’s last beautiful song, 35. Come in and Shut the 
Door, new edition of this fine song of Callcot’s, 30. 
Lettie’s Tryst; or, If You are False to Me, beautiful 
song, 35. The Faithful Echo, florid song, 40. Who’s 
at My Window? for a good soprano voice, 40. They 
Said My Love would Change with Time, one of the 
lamented Glover’s last songs, 30, Still True to Thee, 
very pretty song, 30. 

Easy Pieces.—Lyda Polka, Lily Leaf Polka Schot- 
tische, Number One March, Two-Forty Galop, Sword 
March from the Grand Duchess, Royal Polka, Robin 
Adair Rondo. All good easy teaching pieces, at 20 
cents each. 

More Advanced Pieces.—Feast of Roses, fantaisié, 
by Hervey, 40. The Fairy Sprite, by Mack, 60. 
Souvenir de Kieff, by Schulhoff, 50. Ignis Fatuus, by 
Jungmann, 35. Song of the Swan (Chant du Cygne), 
by Blumenthal, 35. Paddie Your Own Canoe, brii- 
liant variations, by Brinley Richards, 50. Blue Bells 
of Scotland, brilliant variations, 75. Pure as Snow, 
beautiful little fantaisié, 35. Forget Me Not, with 
fine picture title, 60, Music from every catalogue in 
the United States sent free of postage. A beautiful 
new piece given gratis with every order amounting 
to$l. Address ‘orders for the Monthly or music to 
J. Starr Holloway, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 


“Av a New York fashionable wedding, recently, 
the gloves of the bridal party cost $160.” 


We are not surprised at anything in the way of ex- 
trayagance we hear from New York, 


WE give the following notice, taken from the Sun- 
day School Times, and written by John 8. Hart, 
LL. D., Principal of the State Normal School, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey :— 


“Woman's Record. By Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 
918 pp. royal 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
A third edition of a work of such magnitude as this, 
after so short a time from its first appearance, is no 
slight attestation to its solid value. Mrs. Hale has 
here done for her sex what Doctor Allibone has done 
for British and American authors. By long years of 
patient and persistent labor and research, she has 
gathered the authentic evidences of what the emi- 
nent ones of her own sex, in all ages of the world, 
have been and have done, and has placed the fruits 
of her labors in this noble and enduring Record. 
The volume contains sketches of all distinguished 
women, from the earliest times down to the year 
1868, with portraits of two hundred and thirty, en- 
pus by ing & Barritt. The matter is arranged 
n four + or eras, the first coming down to the 
time of the birth of Jesus Christ; the second, to the 
gear 1500; the third, the year 1850; and the fourth, 
ncluding persons still — For each of these 
= there is an alphabetical arrangement, making 
t easy to find what is written about any particular 
woman, while this convenience is still further con- 
sulted by a general index of names at the beginning 
of the volume. To the head of each period, also, the 
author has — an introduction, intended to 
show some of the general characteristics of the period 
nder review. rs. Hale seems to have been raised 
p for the extreme purpose of making such a work 
as this, her life-long history having been one con- 
tinued preparation for it. e may add, it is a noble 
and worthy monument to her sex. No special plea for 
the character of woman could have half the weight 
of this most truthful, conscientious record of what 
she has done. No better answer could be given to 
those who would seek for her some special “ mission,” 
alien to her native tastes and faculties, than this en- 
cyclopedia of almost infinitely diversified feminine 
work. Mrs. Hale does not aim at the brilliancy and 
sparkle of some of our women writers. But there is 
a sobriety of judgment, an earnestness of pu +a 
straightforward truthfulness, and a fulness of infor- 
mation, in what she writes, that unconsciously win 
the reader’s assent, and that have made the honored 
writer a recognized authority in all that pertains to 
her own sex.’ 


MLLE. AIMEE, of the Grand Opera House, New 
York, is said to possess a pair of diamond ear-rings 
worth $40,000, which were presented to her by the 
Emperor of Brazil. Each gem weighs fifteen carats. 

We don’t believe a word of the above. Don’t be- 
lieve the Emperor of Brazil could be such a fool, and 
don’t believe the ear-rings are worth one-eighth of 
the money. 

DEAR FRIEND GopDEY: As the new year has come 
I feel constrained to renew my subscription for the 
most excellent counseilor and guide to home happi- 
ness, the LADY’s Book. This is now my fourteenth 
year’s omer and, as I look over the volumes 
as they stand befove me on a choice shelf of my little 
library, I always feel like speetingihem witha kindly 
smile and patting them fondly for their constancy 
through so roy: years. How many quandaries have 
they helped me through in my home life. Each month 
seems to be betterthan theother. Always something 
new. my! its dear and honored editors live long to 
Gotten the hearts and the homes of the women of 

merica; and, in thus bestowing blessings on others, 
laying up treasures for themselves where true happi- 
ness abounds. Please accept our good wishes to you 
for a happy New- Year. 

ours, With kind regards, Mrs. J. C. J. 


Our cashier, a few evenings since, found a pocket- 
book in the Union Passenger Railroad. He imme- 
diately went to the office of the Ledger and adver- 
tised it. Next morning, before nine o'clock, a woman 
made her appearance, described accurately what 
was in the book, and received her money. She went 
away praising the Ledger. 
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Tu following we copy from the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. It asks: “Is there no social hero or heroine 
who will lead a crusade against the absurd abuses 
into which the custom of making wedding presents 
hasrun?”’ Weanswer—the crusade was commenced 
by us fifteen years ago, and we are willing to continue 
it, and will publish any well-written article on the 
subject. We may mention here a little pleasantry 
that took place about a year ago. A bride received 
a present of a pair of salt cellars, packed in a box of 
one of our ieading jewellers. The recipient, having 
received so many salt cellars, wished to exchange 
them for something else. She took them to said jew- 
ellers, who not only said that they had not been pur- 
chased of him, but that they were not silver, and 
only washed, and not even plated with silver. On 
further inquiry they were tracéd to one of the dollar 
stores. This is not exactly the abuse we want to 
correct, for certainly no great amount of money was 
wasted here, but it shows deception and also how 
many articles of the same kind were received. We 
may add that the bountiful giver of the washed salt 
cellars was a member of a very wealthy family. 


“WEDDING PRESENTS.—Is there no social hero or 
heroine who will lead a crusade against the absurd 
abuses into which the custom of making wedding 
presents has run? Theré is an opening here for 
some devoted young man or strong-minded woman 
in which great distinction may be won. For it can- 
not be denied that the old custom has losé all the 
delicate aroma of its former sentiment, and has de- 
generated into a most mereenary and unpoetical 
system of social black-mail. The system needs to be 
either abolished or improved upon. As it nowexists 
everybody sees, but nobody confesses its sham, at 
least when it is applied to Nebody himself or herself. 

If the system is abolished, we wiil have no more 
pinching of poor purses to put in some second-rate 

resent among the gorgeous displays on the wedding 

ay. We will have no more of the heart-burnings 
with which more impecunious — hide their con- 
fusion as they see how their humble gifts, which 
looked so pretty at home, have been crowded into 
insignificance by the ticketed splendor of their richer 
neighbors. We will see no more of the snobbish 
trickery that hires jewelry and plate from the stores, 
or borrows it from obliging relatives or friends, as.we 
have known it done, to dazzle visitors with its false 
show. One or two bold reformers have attempted to 
abolish the systems in their own cases, and have 
notified their friends that there will be no presents 
received ; and their example is worthy of all praise 
and imitation. It is nothing better than a species of 
social black-mail, that bestows wedding presents. 
‘hoping for something again.’ It is a burden, an 
a nuisance, and a sham, and a pretence, and an ab- 
surdity, and an imposition, and a degradation of the 
rite of matrimony. It may also be several other 
things, but these will suffice for our present argu- 


men 

But if the system is not to be abolished, by all 
means let it be improved upon. There is room for 
improvement in several directions. There is the 
Chinese system, for example. The ‘heathen Chinee’ 
sends costly presents of silks, and China, and many 
precious things to his friend, upon festive occasions, 
and they are displayed with great pomp and circum- 
stance. But they are never used. They are care- 
fully put away, and when the next wedding day or 
feast comes off some of these presents are sent, and 
so they are kept circulating from house to house, 
very often coming back intact to the original giver. 
He casts his bread upon the waters, and he finds it 
after many days. This Chinese plan is a great im- 
prone upon our own. It is not wholly unknown 

n civilized society, but it is not recognized as a 
regular conventional practice, as it might be, with 
great advantage. 

A still better improvement would be to reduce the 
system of wedding presents to a cash basis. There 
is not only a degree of uncertainty about jewelry and 
a, eqpomeny since the establishment of ‘ Dollar 
Stores,’ but the presents are often so injudiciously 
selected as to be almost wholly worthless, and there 
are a great many young married couples who have 
a foolish pride about selling their wedding presents. 
Why not try the experiment of sending out hand- 
somely-printed wedding checks, with the invitations, 








to be returned, filled out, beforethe ceremony? The 
probability is that much larger sums wouid be re- 
alized, for, if it ruled out po relations and friends, 
it would stimulate the rich.r ones to a generous 
rivairy, which would be productive of excellent re- 
sults. A modification of this plan would be to specify 
in the invitations a limit of value below which no 
presents will be received, coupled with an announce- 
ment that there will be a liberal discount allowed 
for cash. i 
These suggestions run in the direction of an im- 
aga te upon the present system. If it can only 
wotked up to its legitimate development, it wiil 
explode, upon President Grant’s principle that tue 
true way to repeal a bad law is to enforce it in its 
fullest rigor.” 


Many persons go to a wedding party more to look 
at the presents than for any other object. They are 
all anxiety to get to the sacred apartment where the 
presents are, and when there they comment upon 
the generosity of this one and the meanness of an- 
other, when, perhaps, the donor of the smallest gift 
has given more in proportion to his means than he 
of the costly one. We have been told of a trick 
played upon a set of these sight-seers by a gentie- 
man of a neighboring city. They rushed toa room 
to see the presents, and there hung up were the 
following: An iron pot, a gridiron, a nutmeg grater, 
a lemon squeezer, a griddle, a pail, shovel and tongs, 
coal-seuttle, old hat-box, coffee-mill, sieve, wash-tub, 
etec., each with a card attached with the supposed 
donors’ names. A good rebuke to such pertinent 
curiosity. Of course, those who saw the presents 
said nothing, willing that others should also be de- 
ceived. Who will aid in this great crusade? 


“Tr is perfectly natural that funny things not set 
down on the bill should always be occurring on the 
stage. Thus they had the “ Lady of Lyons” improved 
the other night at Lafayette, Ind. Beauseant was 
rude to the proud Pauline; the chivalrous Melnotte 
rushes to her rescue ; and, in the scuffle, poor Claude 
receives® real blow upon the nose which eauses the 
blood to run in rivulets. Then, in her most dulcet 
tones, Miss Pauline exclaims: “Iam so glad that 
this affair has ended without bloodshed.” The au- 
dience roars with laughter, and only the smitten 
Claude does not see the fun.” 

The risibles were often excited at the Old Chestnut 
when Manager Warren, who weighed about 300, 
played Evander in the Grecian’s Daughter, who 
was kept alive while in prison by nutriment received 
from his daughter. He is supposed to have wasted 
away toa shadow. In the last scene his arrival was 
announced by one of the actors, who says: “See 
where he comes, a spectacle of misery and famine.” 
The laugh came in when old 300 pounds made his 
appearance. 

The best book of the kind published :— 

GovEyY’s Lapy’s Boox.—To say it is the BEst book 
of the kind pub ished, is no more than it deserves.— 
Times, Ashland, Ohio. 

“FREQUENT bathing in cold water, says a distin- 
guished physician, is almost certain to produce that 

earful malady, Bright's disease of the kidneys. He 

insists that if bathing must be practised daily, limpiad 
water only should be used. What have our cold 
water bathers to say to this?” 

We have long been aware of the fact that excessive 
cold water bathing, especially in the early morning, 
was injurious. We have heard persons boast: “I 
had to break the ice this morning to get my bath.” 
Two men have died within our knowledge of this 
delightful (?) bathing. Imagine a man leaving his 
warm bed on a morning, with thermometer at zero, 
and plunging into ice water. It is not natural. Let 
ice water bathers take warning in time. 


THE music teacher who broke his engagement is 
called ‘a tuneful lyre.” 
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ENGLISH NOBILITY GOING TO THE BAD.—An Eng- 
lish paper says :— 

“The bankruptcy of five English peers during the 
last few months has raised the question of the pro- 
em | of excluding bankrupts trom the House of 

rds, as they are excluded from the House of Com- 
mons.” 

The most conspicuous of all is, perhaps, Lord 
Courtney. 

“ His lordship, son of the Earl of Devon, and heir 
to the earldom, is reported to have been brougut. be- 
fore the Court of Bankruptcy for his last examina- 
tion. The debts of the nobie bankrupt amount to 
$3,585,000, of which $2,510,000 are secured, and $1,075, 
000 are unsecured.” 


A poor chance for the unsecured debts. The se- 
cured ones are post obits on the estate. 

The next is the Duke of Newcastle :— 

“The last report of the proceedings in his case 
states that the judge expressed himseif very severely 
on the conduct of the duke in not coming before the 
court for examination, and stated that if this noble- 
man persisted in his obstinate refusal to appear he 
would be guilty of an offence which, by the English 
Bankrupt Act of 1849, had been made a felony, but 
which by subsequent acts had been lightened to a 
misdemeanor.” 

“The creditors of the Duke of Newcastle have re- 
jected the offer of a composition ; and the estate will 
now, in all probability, be wound up in the Court of 
Bankruptcy. The representatives of the duke, at a 
meeting held —— week, could only offer 4s. in 
the pound, and the creditors were taat if litiga- 
tion was continued, the assets would be further re- 
duced by one half. The meeting rejected the offer 
by a large majority.” 

Four shillings for twenty is a small amount for a 
noble duke to offer. 

Sir Roger C. D. Tichborne, Baronet, is the next :— 

“ Adjournments have taken place from time to 
time in the expectation that the bankrupt would be 
able to effect an arrangement with his creditors. 
Another Sa was now ordered tiN Dec. 7 
for a similar purpose. The liabilities are said to be 
about £35,000.” e 

Only $175,000! What a miserable sum for a baro- 
net. Why, we can fail for more than that in this 
country. 

Baron Mostyn isthe next. We have no particulars 
about him. 

No. 5 is the Earl of Winchilsea :— 

“The proceedings in bankruptcy against the Earl 
of Winchilsea, described as of 91 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, were, on Monday, completed as far as 
the adjudication is concerned, and the first sitting. 
for choice of trustee and inspectors was appointe 
for the 21st inst., at eleven o’clock.”’ 

No. 6 is a lord with a long name, almost equal to a 
Spaniard’s :— 

“ Adjudication was also made against Charles 
Frederick any Ponsonby Lord De Mauley, 
described as of 39 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
and of Langford, Lechlade, Gloucestershire. His 
lordship signed a declaration of insolvency on Sept. 


29, and now consented to the adjudication. The first | 


meeting was fixed for Oct. 24. The petitioning cre- 
ditor is Mr. Frederick Yates, of Harley Street, a cre- 
ditor for £1897.” 

“The Earl of Orkney has been gazetted bankrupt. 
His lordship is one of the representative peers of 
Scotland.” 

Here are two more—Lord Arthur Clinton and Sir 
Minto Farquher, Baronet. Lord A. Clinton was a 
bad case. We believe he died recently. 

WE have received from the inventor a ‘boot-tree, 
called ““No. 2 Combined Toe and Insiep.” It has 
attachments which will stretch the boot or shoe at 
any place where it pinghes. We'think it a good con- 
trivance. N. E. Stiles, Middletown, Conn., we pre- 
sume, is the person who sent it to us. 


Why are good husbands like dough? Because cunt 


women need them. 


ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

THERE is nothing that adds so much to the effect of 
a fiower garden asa judicious selection of annuals 
| from seed. The early flowering shrubs have been 
blooming, the hot weather has destroyed the beauty 
of your roses; it is then you can appreciate the fra- 
grant Stock or Stock-gilly, the sweet Mignonette, the 
brilliant beds of double Portulaca, Petunia, and Ver- 
bena; that gem of annuals, the Phlox Drummondii, 
with its varied and brilliant colors ; the showy doubie 
Zinnia, recently brought to such great perfection, 
rivaling the Dahlia, in form as well as variety of 
colors; the exquisite colors of the German Camellia 
Balsam; and the lovely cerulean blue of the trailing 
Lobelia, so beautiful, too, for vases and hanging bas- 
kets. For running vines and trellises, you can have 
the new and beautiful Ipomzas, from Japan; Mau- 
| randias, and Thunbergias. These, with many others 

we couid mention, contribute greatly to the attract- 

iveness of the garden during the summer months. 
| Then again how easy they are to cultivate; and how 

trifling the expense. For one dollar you can have a 

package containing the above select varieties (and 

which we consider indispensable in every garden) 
| forwarded to your address by mail, post paid, with 
full directions how to cultivate. 

THE Lawn.—It is impossible to have a handsome 
lawn unless proper attention is paid to it. In the 
first place, the ground must be well prepared for the 
seed by deep plowing, careful pulverization, and 
heavy manuring. Sow plentifully of the following 
mixture of Grass Seeds: Blue Grass, Rye Grass, 
Herd Grass, and White Clover ; then roll with a light 
roller, and harrowing “will be unnecessary. Com- 
mence mowing this young grass when six inches 
high, not too closely, and continue to do so, if witha 
| seythe, every three weeks, but if with a Lawn mower 
| (which is decidedly the best), every eight or ten days. 
| Every other year top dress in autumn with a good 
| coat of manure evenly spread. This is the only way 
| to secure a smooth, velvety, dark-green lawn, one of 
| the most charming objects about a well-kept pre- 
mises. We prepare a reliable mixture of Lawn 
Grass Seeds, which will be sent by mail, prepaid, at 
fifty cents per pound, or by express, at purchaser's 
expense, at $5 per bushel of fourteen pounds. The 
seeker after novelties in Seeds, new and rare Plants, 
| Roses, Gladiolus Lilies, Dahlias, and every requisite 
of the garden, we would refer to Dreer’s Garden 
Calendar for 1871, which wiil be mailed to all appli- 
cants upon the receipt of a postage stamp, with their 
address. 

Henry A. DREER, Seedman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“Mr. CHARLES ALLEN PERKINS, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the American Legation at Lisbon, Portugal, 
was married on the 12th of November, at Lisbon, to 
| Princess Donna Maria Isabel Francisco de Bour- 
bony Bourbon, daughter of her Royal Highness the 
Infanta of Spain, and a niece of the ex-Queen Donna 
seons P- and the ex-King Francisco de Assis of 

n.” 








A nice family Mr. P. has married into—that is, if 
he has to receive as a relative and guest her late 
Majesty of Spain. 


TuE following was written by a crusty old bach- 
elor :— . 


“ A smile of request, an assent, and a giggle, 
A shake to the train, to the shoulders a wriggle, 
A bounce and a slide, a turn and a skip, 

*A teeter, a back-breaking bend, and a slip— 
‘All that is the graceful, the fairy-like ‘dip.’” 


THE ppt singer that “ draws” best is a mosquito. 
What is 
s. 


the greatest want of the age? Want of 
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PAPER CUTTINGS. 

By folding thin sheets of paper together from two 
to four or five times, every variety of design may be 
invented and cut out. In colored ganers they look 
extremely pretty ; it is not only useful in acquiring a 
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A BRIEF market report: Pens, ink, and paper, are 
stationary; new milk is unchanged; brogans are 
heavy, but dealers generally are firm; wheat is a 
7 better than oats; wines and liquors generally 
haye a downward tendency ; yeast-ca are rising. 


Fig. L 





steady and correct hand 


but it is an excellent plan 
for exercising the inventive faculties. 

To produce the preceding pattern (Fig. 1), fold a 
piece of thin paper four times, and the pattern, Fig. 
2, may be drawn, which will insure more correct- 
ness; but, for practising both the eye and the hand, 
the better way is to try and do without drawing. 


Fig, 2 











When cut out, as Fig. 2, and opened out, it will make 
the pattern Fig.1. By cutting out a round hoie in 
the centre, and Bending over the ends carefully, it 
will make a pretty ornament for a candlestick, but 
for this purpose it should be about one-third larger 
than the annexed pattern, and in colored paper. 


“UNAVAILABLE ASSETS.—The treasury vaults of 
the United States Government, at Washington, ap- 
pear to be used as if they belonged to a safe deposit 
company. According to the schedule lately pub- 
lished, there are in that strong place otto of roses 
pearls, diamonds, necklaces, golden nuggets, and old 
gold, Bank of England notes, bonds, ete.” 

We beg leave to inform the authorities, and all 
others who own pearls, that, if they are not continu- 
ally aired, they will lose their color and depreciate 
in value. 





SPLENDID CHROMOS at less than half the price 
asked in the stores :— 


“ ASKING A BLESSING.” Painted by Professor 
Jordan. Size 204% by 15%. Price $3.00. 


S ay ; but wait, good wife, a minute; 
have first a word to say: 
Do you know what day to-day is? 
Mother, tis our wedding day! 


_ “Just as now, we sat at supper 

When the guests had gone away; 

You sat that side, I sat this side, 
Forty years ago to-day! 

“Then what plans we laid together ; 

What brave things I meant to do! 

Could we dream to-da¥ would find us 
At this table—me and you? 


“ Better so, no doubt—and yet I 
Sometimes think—I cannot tell— 
Had our boys—ah, yes! I know, dear; 

Yes, He doeth all things well. 
* Well, we’ve had our joys and sorrows; 
Shared our smiles as well as tears; 
And—the best of all—I ’ve had your 
Faithful love for forty years! 
“ Poor we've been, but not forsaken ; 
Grief we’ve known, but never shame— 
“ Father, for Thy endless mercies 
Still we bless Thy Holy Name !” 


“ISN’T SHE PRETTY.” Painted by the cele- 
beeeee Lilly M. Spencer. Size 124 by 16%. Price 


50. 
“MOUNT MERINO’’—Sunset on the Hudson. 
Painted by Arthur Ponton. Size 194 by 10%. Price 


“UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” Price $2.50. 

We will pay the postage on all the pictures. These 
beautiful parlor ornaments must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. They far exceed any chromos yet published. 
Address L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 


AN eminent gentleman of Indiana writes thus:— 
“ Godey is a great favorite among our Western ladies 
for the purity of thought embodied in almost every 
page.” 
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AN ELIZABETHAN VILLA. 





Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Honss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
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SUITABLE fora suburban residence. Built of bricks 


and pointed or rubble stone it would present a nd 
effect. The cost would be about $17,000. G pro- | 
»rtion is absolutely required for this style of build- | 
ng, and any change in the forms of our drawings 
would seriously detract from its beauty. Owners of 
property should never permit these alterations with- 
out consulting the architect who furnished yo 
Our designs are made in perspective, and we adjust 
all parts by positive ratios. 








Blank forms, bills of quantities, and specigcations 
are sent to any address for Two lars. ey are 
not filled up for any particular building, but have 
under their various headings those items which ne- 
eessarily enter into the construction of a first-class 
residence, and are, therefore, of great value te build- 
ers and carpenters in making their estimates. 

Our price is two and a half per cent. for full draw- 

specifications, bills of quantities, ete. When 





Sormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 






constructing our detail drawings of sections, we 
make them full size, so that no trouble need be ex- 























SECOND STORY. 


perienced, unless, as we said before, changes are 
made without consulting us. 

First mgs pe front porch ; B vestibule ; C hall, 12 
feet wide; D parlor, 18 by 38 feet; E library, 19 by 19 
feet ; F dining-room, 16 by 31 feet ; G conservatory ;: H 
kitchen, 16 by 18 feet ; I scullery, 10 by 16 feet; J back 
stairway; K apn’ £ L China closet ; M porch. 

Second Story.—P bath-room; Q dressing-room ; R 
chambers. 


“ A KiTrEry (Me.) youth, who desired to wed the 
object of his affections, had an interview with her 
rnal ancestor, in which he stated that, although 
» had no wealth worth speaking of, yet he was 
‘chuck full. of day’s work.’ He got the girl.” 
And we may add—he deserved her. 
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Bovurson Foi._y.—At the time of the Emperor Na- 
poleon’s exile to the island of Elba, among other small 
means to which the Bourbon king resorted in order 
to stay up his tottering throne, was the passage of a 
stringent law that no picture, statue, statuette, 
figure, or resemblance of “General Bonaparte,” as 
he was called, should be suffered to remain in any 
place, public or private, among any residents, native 
or foreign. 


Consequently there was a sudden disappearance of , 


everything of the kind, from the bronze statue on 
the top of the pillar made from cannon taken at 
Austerlitz, which statue Louis Philippe had the good 
sense and discretion to restore, to the mere top or 
thimble-case bearing Napoleon’s profile upon its out- 
line. Every house was to be visited and examined, 
to see that the order was strictly obeyed, and all of- 
fending articles were to be seized. 

Mr. Wilder, an American residing in Paris, owning 
a particularly fine and correct bronze statuette of 
the Emperor, buried it, with other things of the kind, 
in his cellar. His turn for inspection by the police 
came. In walked into his counting-room the officer, 
with his secretary and other attendants, who said, in 
& pompous and semi-contemptnous tone, “‘ Have you 
any statue, image, or likeness of any kind, of that 
man?” “Of what man?” said Mr. Wilder. “You 
know, sir, very well who is meant,” said the officer, 
impatiently; “that man—that usurper.” ‘“ What 
ran? what usurper?” said Mr. Wilder; “I ama 
stranger here.” ‘Why do you keepme? You know 
whom I mean; that usurper—that Bonaparte, if you 
will have it,” said the officer. “Have you any like- 
ness or representation of him?” “Certainty I have,” 
said Mr. Wilder; and, turning to a clerk, “Gougain, 
bring me a bag of Napoleons.” Then pouring them 
out on the desk before him, “ Here they are, sir.” 
The police official stared. At first he could make no 
answer; but then said: “That money is not what I 
want. You can keep that.” ‘“Goand tell your mas- 
ter,” said Mr. Wilder, “that the whole specie cur- 
rency of the realm must be called in before he can 
keep from the eyes of the people the features of the 
Emperor Napoleon.” “ You are right,” said the offi- 
eer, now leaving, but continuing aside to his com- 
rades, “It is ridiculous, truly, this business we are 
on, but the Bourbons cannot see it.”’ 

WILL our correspondents be particular in giving 
Town, County, and State. Don’t head your letter 
Pine Apple Place, Hickory Grove, The Roses, The 
Pinery, Persimmon Retreat, or any other five names ; 
simply Town, County, and State. Here isa case in 
point from Appleton’s Magazine:— 

“One of our contributors writes to us concerning a 
manuscript which we have received, but dates the 
letter from ‘“‘ Roxbury,” without giving the name of 
the State. There are eight Roxburys in the United 
States, each of which has a post-office. We have 
written to Roxbury, Mass., and to Roxbury, N. Y. 
and from those places our Jetters have been returned 
by the postmasters as not called for. Before trying 
the other six Roxbury’s, we wait to hear again ross 
our correspondent, who, we hope, will finally be kind 
enough to send us the name of the State.” 

THE New York lady correspondent of the St. Louis 
Republican goes into ecstasies over a flounce eigh- 
teen inches deep, a bertha, and a handkerchief of 
the richest old point, for which the price is $2600. 
The pattern is a wilderness of roses, and buds, and 
leaves. These seem to lay upon the beautiful ground- 
work; the petals of the roses fold over each other. 
But when breathed upon, the whole flower lifts from 
the lace, and the leaves stir for an instant and then 
settle into their placesagain. It is a wonderful piece 
of lace—and a wonderful price! 
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THE good work is progressing. A New York letter 
says: “ Fashionists state that exhibition of bridal 
presents at weddings has in general ceased.” 

Here is another :— 

“The wife of a manufacturer in an inland town, 
whose daughter was about to be married, sent notes 
to her friends requesting that if they intended to 
make wedding presents of silverware, they would 
send the money instead, as she was about to visit 
New York and would prefer to buy the articles her- 
self, ‘for it will be so nice to have the things match, 
you know.’”’ 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion 


tress. 
wm) aon attended to unless the cash accompa- 


es 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stampe must be sent to pay return 
Pe articular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least twv months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. N. G. W.—Sent card case December 20th. 

Miss M. E.—Sent hair, ete., by express 21st. 

Mrs. M. E. F.—Sent articles by express 23d. 

Mrs. M. E. E.—Sent rubber gloves 23c. 

W. W. L.—Sent articles by express 23d. 

bth, 1871. 


; —Se 

Mrs. J. C. H: nt pattern 8th. 

P. D. W.—Sent articles 21st. 

Miss E. H.—Sent articles 21st. 

Miss A. E. MceC.—Sent articles 23d. 

Miss A.—Sent bunch of curls 23d. 

Mrs. M. R.—Sent articles by express 23d. 

Kosalie.—If the switch is very heavy, and not put 
on properly, it may cause the hair to fall out, by pro- 
ducing extra heat to the head. 

. L.—You need not return the call, and should 
not do so, if you do not wish to keep up the acquaint- 
ance. 

G. H. P.—Apply to your physician; we are not of 
the “ faculty.’ 

M. G. H.—In the January number, page 88. 

Mertie.—He was called “ Old Cliquot”’ for his great 
liking for the celebrated widow’s champagne. 

6 Cee : you should not accept presents from 
a person you dislike. 

Allie.—if you have read the Lapy’s Book for many 
years, itis singular that you have not seen the an- 
swer you require in at least twenty numbers. You 
will find it again in the February number of this 
year, page 203. We think that the use of the articles 

you mention are not detrimental. Better omit them 
or a week at a time. 

E. C. R.—We have not the time or space to answer 
as they should be answered all the questions you 


ask. 

An Attentive Reader.—If this be the case, you 
ought to have seen the answer to your question at 
least fifty times in our columns. We will not answer 
questions the replies to which have been published 
so often before. ‘Old Subscribers” and “ Attentive 

ers” take notice. 

H. P.—You will learn much more from observation 
of the manners of we:l-bred ple than you can 
from books. Strive to overcome your diffidence, and 
endeavor to make your home pleasant to visitors. 

. 8—The yelks of new-laic eggs, beaten up with 
powdered loaf-sugar, have been recommended as 
good for the voice. 

Sufferer.—We have lately met with a remedy which 
is said to be good. Procnre some ivy leaves, and 
macerate them in strong vine: for several days; 
then a ply them tothe corn. After several applica- 
tions it is said to remove them, 

, hoe edad white camellia signifies “perfect 

ove'iness.”” 

oa ee is not a shadow of truth in fortune- 
ng. 

Minnie.—A marriage where love is absent is, under 
any circumstances, to be avoided. 

hel.—You ean take — to make you pale 
without doing injury to your health. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Having had frequent applications for the purehase 
of jewelty, millinery, ete. by ladies th li 
tance. ‘Editress of the ‘Fash 
any who may de- 


he execute ae ty = 
sire it, with the charge AAT, a small pereenta for the 


time and pao ——. autumn 
bonnets, materials envelopes, 
halr- work, x, “worsteds) chile’ eweby mantil- 
be chosen with a view to eco- 
non as well as taste and boxes or packages for- 
express to any part of the country. For 

the fast, @ stinct directions must be given. 


Pitan ure to te adres cheeks efor hy propoedt 


Gricy. Esa. 
No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 
Instructions to be as minute as ible, accompa- 
~ - bya — a the height, — xion, and general 
the person, on which much depends in choice. 
= poets s are ordered, the fashions that preven 
noah al vera When the good “theref ore, no artic 
be taken back. are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of green silk, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed around the bottom 
and up the sides with black velvet, put on in squares ; 
the upper skirt trimmed with quiiled velvet and 
small bows at the sides. Black velyet jacket, 
trimmed with lace and satin; open sleeves. Hat of 
gray felt, trimmed with black, and white, and pink 
roses. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of purple silk, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with two deep 
ruffies, headed by velvet; the upper one trimmed to 
correspond. Very ligitt gray cloth sacque, trimmed 
with chenille fringe and band of purple velvet. 
Purple velvet hat, trimmed with black lace and gray 
feathers. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of cuir color corded silk, made 
with two skirts ; the lower one trimmed with a deep 
plaited ruffle, headed by four bands of brown satin, 
and a row of brown satin bows up the front; the 
upper skirt is cut in the shape of mantilla ends in 
front, long in the back, looped up, and trimmed to 
correspond. Basque waist, trimmed with plaited 
ruffie, and cut heart-shape. Coat sleeves, with plaited 
ruffies at the hand. 

Fig. 4—Evening dress of white erape, with an 
underskirt of pink satin. The front breadth is un- 
covered, and trimmed with lace, fastened at the 
sides with small bouquets of roses. The dress is 
trimmed with point appliqué lace, headed by a.pand 
of pink satin. The skirt is puffed in the back, and 
trimmed with lace and flowers. Low corsage, with 
bretelles of pink satin, and flowers on the shoulders 
and around the neck; hanging sleeves. Hair ar- 
ranged in curls and puffs, with pink roses arranged 
in it. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of blue silk, covered with 
puffs of white tulle, headed by a row of blue flowers 
and leaves. Opera cloak of white cloth, trimmed 
with swansdown, headed by a band of blue velvet. 
Hair arranged in puffs, with wreath of blue flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Little girl’s costume of pearl-gray silk pop- 
lin. The dress is made with two skirts; the upper 
one trimmed with crimson fringe and narrow velvet. 
Basque waist, trimmed tocorrespond. Gray felt hat, 
trimmed with crimson velvet and gray feather. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking suit of gray silk, made with two 
skirts, trimmed with narrow ruffies. The cloak is of 
a darker shade of plush than the dress, and is 
trimmed with lace, gimp, and fancy ornaments. 
Gray velvet bonnet, trimmed with lace and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress of purple silk, made with 
, two skirts; the lower one trimmed with narrow ruf- 
P fles and bands of velvet; the upper one cut short in 
front, deep in the back, and trimmed to correspond, 
Postilion basque waist, with vest in front, cut sur- 
plice at the threat. Hat of white felt, trimmed with 
purple velvet and feather. 

Fig. 3—Walking suit of light brown serge, made 
with two skirts ; the lower one trimmed with a plaited 
ruffie of the same, headed by velvet quilled and put 
on in points. Long upper skirt cut in points, and 
trimmed with fringe and a velvet band. Basque 
waist trimmed to correspond. Felt hat of the same 
shade as dress, trimmed with velvet and flounce. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of black silk, the skirt 
trimmed with three narrow ruffles. Cloak of the 
same, trimmed with fringe and narrow satin folds, 
Black lace bonnet, trimmed with satin ribbon and 
blue flowers. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of black silk, made with a 
court train, and trimmed with the silk and fringe; 
underskirt of crimson silk, made with one wide ruffle 
and four narrow ones above it. Plain corsage, 
trimmed square, with small pointed basque around 
it. Open sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with white 
and black lace ard blue feathers. The lace falls as 
a veil in the back, and is brought forward and 
fastened by a bow in front. 

Fig. 7.—Morning cap of embroidered muslin, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace and pink velvet. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet of white velvet, trimmed with pink 
roses and leaves, the back with black and white lace, 
which is brought forward and fastened over the rib- 
bon strings under the chin. 

Fig. 9.—The new velvet walking boot, made of 
black velvet, with patent leather on the lower part 
of boot. 





SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Morning house dress, made of blue Cash- 
mere, and trimmed with ruffies of the same, edged 
with narrow fringe ; coat sleeves. Beltanc sash bow 
of the material. 

Fig. 2.—Ladies’ black corded silk sacque, open at 
each seam, and trimmed with a bias band of satin, 
edged on each side with guipure lace; coat sleeves, 
open at the hand, and trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3—Basque waist, to wear with a walking 
suit, and trimmed with a plaiting of the same, edged 
with fringe. This is a particularly new and pretty 
style for early spring wear. 

Fig. 4.—Fiannel dressing jacket, made of scarlet 
or blue flannel, and trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for girl of thirteen years, made of 
striped blue and black poplin, made with one skirt 
and casaque ; the skirt trimmed with three plaitings 
of the same; the casaque is trimmed with a narrow 
plaiting, headed by a band of velvet. ° 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Panier tournures and crinoline. 
Fig. 6 is the panier tournure now worn in Paris over 
the crinoline. It is made of horsehair, bound with 
braid, and stiffened with steel bands, arranged as 
seen in illustration. Fig. 7 is made of white horse- 
hair, and consists of five flounces of different size, 
overlapping each other. The lowest flounce is twenty 
inches deep and twenty inches wide; each of the 
others is four inches shortcr; ‘the upper one is only 
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four inches deep and twelve inches wide. Each of 
these flounces is rounded off towards the bottom of 
the skirt, and hemmed at the upper edge and plaited, 
the hem remaining free; a thick cord is sewn in at 
the edge. The flounces are then joined together in 
the manner seen on illustration, the hems touching 
each other. Draw two cords in opposite directions 
through the hem of the lowest flounce, so as to make 
the tournure stand out stil: more. 

Fig. 8.—Waist for ladies’ dress, of thick corded 
black silk, and trimmed with velvet and thread lace. 

Fig. 9.—Ladies’ nightdress, made with yoke and 
cuffs of fine tucks, edged with embroidery. 

Fig. 10.—Waist with basque for girl of fifteen, made 
of black silk or of the same materialas the skirt, and 
trimmed with velvet and lace. 

Fig. 11.—Dress for girl of six years old, of plain 
blue poplin, the bottom of skirt and front breadth 
being of blue and white plaid, ornamented with blue 
silk ruches. 

Fig. 12.—Dress for girl of nine years, of plain blue 
serge, with waist, ruffle on skirt, and sash of blue 
and black striped serge. 

Fig. 13—Knickerbocker suit for boy from six to 
ten years, made of plum-colored cloth, and faced 
with velvet of the same shade. 

Fig. 14.—Low muslin chemisette, to wear with an 
evening dress, made of Valenciennes lace, fastened 
with velvet bows of the color of the dress. 

Fig. 15.—Bathing cloak of white flannel, and is 
used to wrap an infant in after it has had a bath. 
It is furnished with a hood, and bound with red 
woollen braid on the outer edge and on the outer 
edge of the hood. It is made of a piece of the ma- 
terial twenty-six inches long and fifty-four inches 
wide, which is gathered on the top and joined with a 
yoke. For the hood cut a piece of flannel twenty 
inches long and eleven inches wide, round it off on 
one side, bind it with braid; three-quarters of an 
inch from the outer edge sew on linen tape for a 
shirr, gather the upper edge of the hood to correspond 
to the size of the neck, sew it to the yoke, and bind 
both together with braid. Furnish the upper corners 
with a button and buttonhole stitch loop for fast- 
ening. 

Fig. 16.—Muslin pinafore. This pinafore may be 
made either of Nainsook muslin, cambric, batiste, 
piqué, or Holland. It has a narrow hem round the 
edge and round the top. It is decorated either with 
braiding or a design worked in chain stitch. The 
guipure in the front and on the epaulette. 

Fig. 17.—Morning oversleeves. These sleeves are 
intended for morning wear, to slip over a dress when 
its wearer is occupied with household concerns. 
They are made of brown Holland. The puffs are 
confined with elastic run into casings in the Holland, 
and the casings are concealed with bands of scarlet 
ribbon and bows. The edges of the Holland are 
buttonhole stitched with scarlet ingrain silk. 

Fig. 18.—Basque tunic. This can be made of silk 
of the same color as the dress, or else of black. It is 
trimmed with a very handsome chenille fringe. 

Fig. 19.—Muslin skirt, made with ruffle, edged with 
narrow lace. This skirt is made with fine casings, 
in which steel hoops are inserted. 


PROMENADE COSTUMES. © 
(See Engravings, Page 230.) 

Figs. 1 and 3.—Front and back view of a blue 
merino promenade costume, made with two skirts, 
and trimmed with an embroidered ruffie. Basque 
waist and open sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 2.—Brown poplin suit, made with two skirts; 
the lower one trimmed with four ruffles, headed by 
a band of satin; the upper skirt long and looped up 











at the sides, and trimmed to correspond. Basque 
waist, open at the seams, and trimmed with satin; 
coat sleeves. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

At this intermediate season, but little new in the 
way of styles is there to chronicle. The suits made 
for fall and early winter wear, and which the bleak 
winds of January and February required to be laid 
aside, are now resumed, and will be worn until the 
mild breath of April requires a lighter covering. 
Double tunics are the latest novelty introduced. 
These are stylish with dresses of two colors, ‘the 
tunics being of different colors. As modistes have 
exhausted invention, and can find no new way of 
looping overskirts, these deuble tunics promise to be 
popular. ' 

A model in blue and gray satin may be quoted. 
The trained skirt is of blue satin. The upper tunic, 
of silver gray satin, has a long point behind, and two 
points on the sides, and is bordered with a double 
flounce of blue and gray satin. The second tunic, of 
blue satin, forms a bouffant back, with short, round 
basque in front, and is edged with a double frill. 
The tunic must always be trimmed with a material 
different from itself, and like the tunic accompany- 
ing it. 

For dinner and evening toilette, the court train 
still continues popular. The newest fancy is te cut 
the three straight back widths oi the skirt half a 
yard longer than the side widths next them, giving a 
square train, and trimming the long widths with a 
plaited flounce, which, extending up the sides to the 
waist, has the effect of a court train. A skirt of this 
kind with a corsage pointed in front, the back in a 
long, slender basque, is very becoming to a stout 
person. More slender ladies, who delight in ample 
draperies, prefer the court train over a short skirt. 
Of the underskirt, but three breadths are of silk, the 
front and side gores, while the back breadths, covered 
by the train, are of cambrie. The train is trimmed 
all around, and up te the belt, and is fastened se- 
curely to the underskirt at the sides. The underskirt 
is trimmed with ruffies straight across almost to the 
belt, and a row of bows extends up the sides. 

Contrary to-prediction, low corsages are most in 
favor for evening wear. They are straight around 
the neck, falling low off the shoulders, instead of the 
three-quarter square neck with shoulder-straps worn 
last season. Still, there are many persons who still 
adhere to the high corsage, which this season is cut 
down in adeep point, both back and front, and can be 
filled in with illusion to cover the neck. 

For a young lady’s evening dress, the following is 
inexpensive and pretty, and one that, by the aid of a 
sewing machine, may be readily made at home: The 
bodice, sleeves, and skirt are of a white book muslin. 
The skirt is long, and ornamented with ten flounces, 
three and a half inches deep, cut on the cross. 
These flounces are bound with colored silk, also on 
the cross. The silk binding when finished is a quar- 
ter of an inch deep on both edges of the flounce, and 
the flounces are drawn with a fine cord three-quar- 
ters of an inch from the top, which forms a pretty 
heading. These flounces have very little fulness. A 
high square bodice and tunic of silk, the color of the 
binding, finishes this pretty dress. The tunic is 
trimmed with a ruche of satin ribbon, but a frill of 
the same may be substituted for this if preferred. 
By pale blondes green should be worn for an evening 
toilette, as it imparts a rosy tint to the complexion. 
For blondes of a fresh complexion, blue and mauve; 
for brunettes, pink, cherry, and maize are the most 
becoming colors. White is generally considered be- 
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coming to all. The double tunic spoken of for house 
dresses, is predicted for street dresses, the short 
dress making the effect the same as three skirts. 

We will describe a pretty way of making an even- 
ing dress for a girl of twelve years of age. A plain 
tight fitting bodice and skirt, with two narrow 
flounces of bright colored silk, has over it a bodice 
and skirt of white muslin, the skirt reaching only to 
the top of the flounces of the silk skirt. The muslin 
dress is trimmed round the top of the bodice, the 
sleeves and bottom of the skirt with a plaited frill of 
muslin, edged with narrow lace above the frill. At 
the bottom of the skirt is a bouillon of muslin, with 
a rouleau of satin at the top and bottom of the bouil- 
lon. A similar goes around the top of the 
bodice above the frill. The two together form a sort 
of bertha. The rouleau, shoulder bows, and sash are 
all of satin ribbon of the color of the underskirt. 

The newest style of wearing the hair for very 
young ladies is to have it crimped, curled, or plaited, 
dressed quite low on the neck, and as simply arranged 
as possible. Narrow bands of ribbon or velvet, with 
tied bows, are the ornaments most worn. Piaited 
coronets are very general. For more matured ladies 
the long elaborately braided chatelaines, separated 
by a strand of short, airy curls, is the fashionable ar- 
rangement of the back hair for full dress. If the 
forehead is low, the hair is drawn back over « Pom- 
padeur roll, and the hair that has become short from 
much frizzing is eurled over a slate pencil, then 
combed out to look fluffy, and laid back on the roll. 
For high foreheads, short, drooping curls are re- 
tained. . 


The novelty in opera cloaks is a large paletdt -of 
quilted white silk, lined with white conyfur. Violet, 
blue, and cherry satin linings are also worn in these 
elegant wraps. A cloak lately worn by a bride to 
church, when the ceremony was performed had a 
band of white ostrich feathers for trimming. More 
available than these, and far less expensive, are large 
half circles of scarlet opera cloth, elaborately gar- 
nished with black chenille thread in a braiding pat- 
tern. White opera cloth is suitable for such cloaks, 
and is imported almost covered with braiding of 
white and gilt. ; 

Hoods shaped somewhat after the baschlik fashion 
are of white Cashmere, lined with silk of a becoming 
color, and edged with crimped fringe. Others are of 
a color to match the cloak, and are richly braided. 

The jewelry most im vogue at present is copied 
from Oriental and half barbaric models, Moorish 
2nd Egyptian designs being held in especial favor. 
Crescents, exquisitely chased arabesque, hoops with- 
in hoops—tinkling as they clash against each other— 
Egyptian heads, the Sphynx, swinging columns, and 
pendants that vibrate constantly, are seen in brooches 
and eardrops. Brooches are very large, and have 
usually a fanciful hook at the top, by which means 
they may be swung asa pendant toa necklace. Ear- 
rings are long and broad also, consisting of a hori- 
zontal bar or a half moon, to which are attached 
many pendants that shake by the slightest motion of 
the wearer. The newest hoop ear-rings are not 
round but oval. They are formed of several slender 
hoops, wheels within wheels, becoming gradually 
smaller to the centre, where the space is filled by a 
ball of gold or a precious stone. Diamonds are now 
seldom set in the unmeaning clusters so long worn. 
More gold is visible in the setting than has been seen 
of late. Emeralds, coral, and thé darkest blue sap- 
phires are associated with diamonds. Enamel is 
scarcely used at all, as the precious stone is allowed 
to depend upon its own merits. For ear-rings the 
solitaire diamond is still preferred to several inferior 
stones. The setting of solitaires is exceedingly 





broad and rich, giving the ear-rings the size that 
fashion requires. Strung pear! sets for brides are in 
floral patterns, with pendants. The most stylish ar- 
rangement of pearls for general use isin dead Roman 
gold, in massive looking blocks studded with pearls. 
The most useful sets of jewelry are those made en- 
tirely of gold. They can be worn on all occasions, 
both for day and evening. The pale yellow gold, 
known as Roman and Etruscan; the red gold, with 
copper alloy; and the picked gold, a bright yellow, 
with frost-like decorations, are used for these sets. 
The designs are artistic and beautiful, and most 
varied. Long pendants are the most used for ear- 
rings for round faces, hoops and balls for slender 
faces. Turquoise blue enamel on gold is the favorite 
enamel at present. The designs are similar to those 
of plain gold sets, but they are colored pale blue. 
They are exceedingly becoming to blondes, Coral 
and turquoises are much worn. The former is as- 
sociated with diamonds, the latter with pearls. 
There is not, however, a marked partiality for any 
particular stone, as there was a year or two since for 
amethysts. A necklace and pendant has come to be 
thought almost as important an article of jewelry as 
a brooch, and is often made to take the place of the 
latter when a large necktie is worn. The newest 
gold necklaces are the cable chains, heavy-looking 
links of pale Roman gold, though they are light 
enough for comfort. Large crosses are popular for 
pendants, made of Roman gold to match the neck- 
lace. Lockets are large, oval-shaped, and with the 
centre depressed, the outside being a border of gems. 
Many pendants are worn that have no receptacle for 
miniatures, being merely for ornament. The most 
useful, however, will serve as locket, pendant, and 
brooch. The opera chain is a novelty in the way of 
watch-guards. It passes around the neck, and has 
an adjustable slide by which it may be fastened near 
the throat or lower down on the breast. One end of 
the chain is long enough to hang below the belt, and 
to this the watch is attached, while the other is 
short, and ends in an ornamental gold tassel. New 
bracelets are broad, thick, clumsy, and ungraceful, 
more like manacles thanornaments. An inch anda 
half is the fashionable width. The bands are of 
massive gold, with pearl, turquoise, or cameo orna- 
ments. The setting of finger rings also shows in- 
crease of size. Oblong, square, the slender mar- 
quise, medallion, or sets of almost any unique shape, 
are preferred to the round sets hitherto worn on 
ladies’ rings. Cameo rings are in special favor ; they 
are mounted with diamonds or pearls. <A very pretty 
ring is a marquise medallion of chrysoprase or sar- 
donyx, with tiny rose diamonds set in flowers on it. 
As waterproof costumes are now the acknowledged 
style for wet weather, a description of one seen will, 
perhaps, be acceptable to our readers, and next month 
we will give illustrations of two cloaks to be made of 
this really desirable cloth. The suit seen was merely 
composed of ene skirt, gored in front, and falling in 
full felds behind, and cut out in deep scallops, and 
neatly piped around the bottom; and of a loose 
jacket, also scalloped out in the same manner round 
the edge, and buttoned down the front. A turned- 
down collar with revers, all piped with Diack silk, 
forms a nice finish to the jacket; the sleeves are 
loose and open. This suit is very nice to wear over 
any skirt, and may even be put on overadress. A 
novelty imported from London is a very fine and ex- 
pensive waterproof cloak. It is made of thin fine 
rubber, very light and of glossy blackness, covered 
all over with black taffeta silk. The shape is a long, 
loose saeque, with sleeves and a hood, and is large 
enough to envelop the entire figure like a domino. 
FASHION, 
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